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rtion of our t 


We have devoted a 
number to pen and pencil sketches of the two 
great Canadian cities of Montreal and Quebec, 
now our near neighbors by the agency of rail- 
roads and steam. Montreal is the second city 
and chief seat of commerce in Canada. This 
important and interesting place is situated on the 
south side of the island of Montreal, in the St. 
Lawrence, 142 miles southwest from Quebec. 
It lacks the commanding and picturesque fea- 
tures of the latter place, but in all other respects 
is by far its superior. Like Quebec, it is divided 
into.an upper and lower town, but the difference 
of elevation between them is inconsiderable. 
The buildings are generally of stone—a material 
which gives them a very substantial nce, 
and the streets, though narrow, ao tape fe a 


state of cleanliness which reminds the traveller 
of those of our own city. St. John’s and Notre 
Dame Streets are exceptions, however, to the 
rule of narrowness, being noble avenues, 
which would not discredit any city on the face 
of the globe. The quays, also, are the noblest 
on this continent, and are, indeed, unsw 
by any in the world. The city, with its suburbs, 
stretches for two miles along the river from 
north to south, and for some distance has a 
nearly equal depth inland. The —- com- 
mercial avenue is called Paul Street, extends 
parallel with the river, along the whole length 
of the city. This is in the lower town. In the 
upper town are several streets running in the 
same direction, and connected with Paul 
by cross streets. of the 


In the suburbs, many, 
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CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, MONTREAL. 


ployed in na 

within the space once encom- 

Ils, which have now fallen into 

ing the city entirely open. The sur- 


wtth villas and pleasure-grounds. 
harbor of Montreal is not a large one, but 
, and vessels: of 
lie to 

r to 
s rapid, about a mile below the , is | 
powerful c t, and difficult to om the 
Lachine —— abont Montreal, nine miles in | 
length, was undertaken to improve the navi 
tion. A large amount of steam 


and Canada, and the — 
try; while most of the 


, and 
| season, vast of timber float past the city to 
Quebec ; while the produce of Upper C: is 
vi transported in scows and batteaux. In winter, 
i inences are beautifully wooded, and | the ice is covered with thousands of sledges, car- 
rying provisions to the city. Mont is the 
centre of the commerce between the United States 
t of the adjacent coun- 
usiness done in Quebec 
_ is transacted by branches ofthe Montreal houses. 
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wood 
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ts trade is nearly or quite as active in winter a8 
in summer. It was formerly the head-quarters 
of the fur trade. It has various manufnctories 
and a number of shipyards. The markets are 
excellently supplied. The society is pleasant 
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and refined. About two-thirds of the population 
are of French descent, the remainder being Eng- 
lish, Americans and Indians, the latter seeming 
to get along miuch better with the Gallic than the 


Anglo-Saxon races. 

The public build of Montreal are numer- 
ous mat handsome. The most prominent is the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, depicted in our second 
engraving. This remarkable edifice, devoted to 
the Roman Catholic form of worship, is the 
finest cathedral in British America. It is of 
Gothic architecture, 255 1-2 feet in length by 
134 1-2 feet in breadth. It is faced with stone 
and roofed with tin, like most of the public 
buildings in Canada, and has six towers, of 
which the principal are 220 feet in height. On 
the roof is a promenade 76 feet long and 20 
broad. The principal window is 64 feet high 
and 32 broad.- It is capable of accommodating 
15,000 persons, and so admirably contrived are 
the outlets that such a congregation can disperse 
in six minutes. Itcomprises seven chapels and 
nine spacious aisles. Connected with estab- 
lishment is the Black Nunnery, founded in 1650. 
Its inmates consist of a su rand sixty nuns, 

ose duties are to the education of 


g girls. 
7 1760, a after the capture of Quebec 
by General Wolfe, Montreal, the last remainin 


stronghold of the French in Canada, was inves 
by Generals Amherst and Marray, and by Col. 
onel Haviland. The Marquis de Vaudreuil, the 
French governor general, finding himself unable 
to cope with the besieging force, and despairing 
of succor from his government, capitulated to 
the enemy on the 8th of September. At an 
early period of our Revolutionary war, after the 
capture of Crown Point and Ticonderoga, a 
project for conquering and revolutionizing Can- 
ada was set onfoot. In September, 1775, about 
three thousand men, recruited from New Eng- 
uyler an tgomery, 
before St. John’s Fort, at the head 2 Lake 
Champlain, and not far from Montreal. Gen- 
eral Carleton had furnished St. John with a gar- 
rison of a thousand men, about the time the pro- 
vineials arrived. The latter fortified the island 
of Aux Noix, about 115 miles north of Ticon- 
deroga. Soon after this, General Schuyler fall- 
ing sick duri from Majee 

comman upon his 

General Richard This gallant 
officer was a native of Ireland, where he was 
born in 1737. Having chosen the profession of 
arms, he served under Wolfe at Quebec in 
1759; but on his return to Ireland, he then gave 
up hiscommission. He had conceived a strong 
attachment to this country, and came hither 
shortly after his resignation, purchased an estate 
on the Hudson, and married a daughter of Judge 
Livingston. His military talents and his love 
for his adopted country, procured him a major 
general’s commission at the opening of the Rev- 
On receivin, command of 
army, Montgomery immediately prepared to 
attack the jyelimt to which 


was the reduction of Fort St. John. This was 
rather slow work, as the provincials were de- 
ficient in ammunition. The fort, however, sur- 
rendered on the 3d of November. In the interim 
he had captured Fort Chambly by a gallant 


dash; while Ethan , who had offered to 
take Montreal with 150 men, had been defeated 
and made prisoner. General Carleton, who 
commanded at Montreal, hearing of Arnold’s 
approach to Quebec, retreated down the St. 
Lawrence to arrest his progress. 

Montgo' , & few days after the surrender 
of Fort St. John, left a small garrison to defend 
it, and crossed the St. Lawrence with his re- 
maining troops to attack Montreal. It fell into 
his hands by capitulation on the 13th of Novem- 

Leaving a small force there, Montgomery 
marched to meet Arnold, who, after leading his 
troops from Massachusetts, through 
the then wilderness of Maine, traversing forests, 
swamps and plains, and overcoming almost un- 
= difficulties, reached Point Levi, on the 

t. Lawrence, on the 9th of November. On the 
13th, he crossed the St. Lawrence, and, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Wolfe, reached the 
eights of Abraham, and found his little band 
upon the plains. But finding his forcee—reduced 
to about 400 men only—insufficient to oppose 
the garrison, he to Point Aux Trembles, 
twenty miles above Quebec, where Montgome 
effected a junction with him. With a combin 
force of nine hundred men, the brave generals 
(for Arnold was as brave as he was base) 
marched upon the Gibraltar of America. Ar- 
rived under the walls, nay sent a flag 
with a summons to surrender. The British re- 
plied by firing on the flag (a similar act, on the 
part of the Russians, by the way, lately caused a 
storm of indignation in England). As his bat- 
teries were too light for a siege, Montgomery de- 
termined to storm the city. His desperate 
attempt was made on the morning of the 31st 
December, in the midst of a very heavy snow 
storm. 
The Americans were divided into four columns, 
two of which made feigned attacks on fhe upper, 
while the other two, headéd by Arnold and 
Montgomery, assaulted the lower town on the 
opposite side. ame agen was killed by a 
point blank cannon shot, and his men retreated, 
Aaron Burr carrying the body of his lamented 
leader out of the fire, while Arnold’s column en- 
tered the town, and met = pes f success. But 
rear, a large proportion assailants 
were fprced to surrender. The body of Mont- 
was found in the snow the day after the 
le, and buried with military honors. Con- 
gress afterwards directed a monument to be 
erected to his memory, and in 1818, his remains 
were placed in St. Paul’s churchyard in the city 
of New York, and at the expense of the State. 
The monument is a bas-relief under the portico 
of St. Paul’s Church. 

The Mechanics’ Institute, the sub of our 
first design, stands at the corner of Great St. 
James Street and Rue St. Pierre, and is an 
honor and an ornament to the city. Nelson’s 
monument, the subject of the engraving on page 
8, is situated in the Place Jacques , Oppo- 


site the Place d’Armes. The statue is of colos- 

sal size, and stands upon a Doric column — 
upon an elaborately sculptured pedestal, whi 

has bas-reliefs principal actions of 

t was originally a very 

to go to 


the great naval hero. 
fine monument, but has been 
decay. 
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The city of Quebec, which we proceed to illus- 
trate, occupies the extremity of the point of 
land which terminates at the junction of the St. 
Lawrence and St. Charles Rivers, about three 
hundred and forty miles from the mouth of the 
former. The population o the city is some- 
where between thirty and forty thousand. It is 
located on an elevated ridge of land, terminating 
in the angle formed by the junction of the rivers 
above mentioned, the apex of which bears the 
name of Fort Diamond, and is nearly three hun- 


dred and forty feet above the level of the river. 


The of Quebec is, as we have remarked, 
divided inko the upper and lower towns. The 
old town lies wholly without the walls, and its 
streets are narrow, dirty and irregilar, reminding 
one very strongly of portions of the city of Edin- 
burgh in Scotland. The ascent from the lower 
to the upper town, which crosses the lines of for- 
tification, is by flights of steps. The traveller, 
on landing in the city, finds himself in the lower 
town, with the fortress, grim with its threaten- 
ing batteries, frowning three hundred and fifty 
feet above him. Winding his way through the 
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NELSON MONUMENT, MONTREAL, 


The scenery here is bold and striking. The for- 
tifications and barracks crowning the highest 
point are defined sharply against the sky, and 
the appearance of the upper town is strikingly 

ue. To the steep rocks forming a nat- 
ural fortificatien, the engineers have applied the 


resources of their art so as to render them as im- | 


pregnable as the rock of Gibraltar. Below, and 
skirting the water, lies the lower town, while the 
river, ing on its breast a heavy fleet of 
steamers and sailing vessels, rolls its deep tide 
onward towards the ocean. : 


narrow and steep streets we have noticed, with 
quaint, antique and picturesque stone buildings 
on either hand, he reaches the fortified barrier, 
and enters the town by the Prescott gate, shown 
in our fourth engraving. The contrast between 
the two parts of the city will here strike him 
forcibly. There is a passage way for carriages 
through the Prescott gate. This, and the four 
other gates, are constantly guarded by sentries 
night and day. This military preparation is a 
novelty to the eyes of a visitor from the States, 
but it nizes with the character of the city, 
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and invests it with a peculir interest. In both 
the upper and lower town, the buildings are en- 
tirely of stone, and many of the private resi- 
dences in the former, as well as all the public 
buildings, are roofed with tin plates, which send 
a thousand reflected rays in the sunshine, stamp- 
ing the city with a peculiar individuality. The 
streets are paved or macadamized, and are well 
kept and clean. The most prominent object 
which arrests the attention of the stranger, after 
his passing through the Prescott gate, are the 
Parliament —a which are on the right. 
The walls are built of stone, and stand firmly, 
though the interior was destroyed by fire a few 
years ago. Quebec has been styled, and very 
appropriately, the Gibraltar of America, and is 
nearly as impregnable as a place can well be, 
though “nothing is impossible to him who 
wills.” Some idea may be formed of the vast 
extent of the artificial defences of this natural 
stronghold, when it is borne in mind that the 
citadel covers an area of forty acres! The line 
of the fortifications stretches nearly across the 
peninsula, and all the works are constructed on 
the best principle and most gigantic scale. The 
public buildings, the churches, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, are rather substantial than ele- 
t. The court-house, represented on page 11, 
is a plain, neat and substantial building, not un- 
like many of our United States court-houses. 
Neatness and solidity are also characteristics of 
the private residences. ‘The whole place has an 
old world air about it, There are three nun- 
neries in the city, one of which, the Hotel Dieu, 
is a hospital. The French college, a Catholic 
institution, enjoys a high repute. It has a prin- 
cipal, professors of theology, rhetoric and math- 
ematics, with five regents for the Latin and Greek 
classics. There are also in Quebec a royal 
grammar school, a classical academy, a national 
school, and a number of private educational in- 
stitutions for both sexes. The Royal Institution 
for the Advance of Learning, the Literary and 
Historical Sqciety, the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
the Public City Library deserve honorable 
mention. 
The climate of Quebec is healthy, al 
the inhabitants are subject to vicissitudes of heat 
and cold during the year, which requires care in 
the article of dress. They have, in fact, Italian 
summers and Russian winters. The St. Law- 
rence is early in winter closed by ice; snow falls 
to a great depth, and the frost spirit asserts its 
empire for many months, During the summer, 
on the other hand, the heat is sometimes almost 
tropical. A large proportion of the population is 
of French extraction, and this gives a lively tone 
to society. The gentlemen and ladies of French 
descent, whom you meet in the higher circles of 
society, are even more polished than the Paris- 
ians of the present day. They have preserved 
the social traditions, the usages and manners of 
the old regime, which the new school of the rev- 
olation and the empire extinguished and replaced 
in France. The manners of some of the Cana- 
dian ladies lead back the imagination to the 
Court of Versailles in the days of Marie An- 
toinette, or to the yet more gallant circles of pre- 
ceding reigns. The English in Quebec are a 
high-toned and substantial people, and certainly 
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capital. The trade of the city is quite extensive, 
and it enjoys great business facilities. Vessels 
of the 1 it tonnage can reach the quays. The 
harbor, which lies between the city and the island 
of New Orleans, is very | and commodious. 
McCulloch says that Quebec “engrosses almost 
the entire e of the province with the mother 
country, the West Indies, etc, and is annually 
resorted to by vast numbers of immigrants who 
partly settle in Canada, but mostly re-emigrate 
to the United States. It has a regular inter- 
course, by means of steamers, with Montreal, 
and other ports higher up the St. Lawrence, and 
with Halifax-and other ports on the Atlantic. 
Still, however, it must not be forgotten that, in so 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned, the trade 
with Canada and Quebec is wholly forced and 
facititious, and is not a source of profit, but the 
reverse,” 

In the engraving on 12, we have the 
monument to Wolfe and Montcalm, in the gov- 
ernor’s garden. Both Wolfe and Montcalm 
perished on the field of battle in 1759, when 
Quebee was taken from the French by the British. 
General James Wolfe was the son of Lieutenant- 
General Wolfe, and was born at Westerham, in 
the county of Kent, in 1726. He early adopted 
the profession of arms, from enthusiastic love of 
it, and a burning aspiration for military glory. 
He possessed every requisite for a brilliant mili- 
tary career—energy, gallantry and a chivalric 
cast of character. At the age of twenty he was 
already distinguished, and he served in Germany 
with great credit. His talents commended him 
to the notice of tho elder Pitt, and when the ex- 
pedition against Quebec was decided on, he was 
appointed to thecommand. The bold plan which 
achieved the victory was entirely his own. The 
English army embarked in boats on the St. Law- 
rence, approached the city unsuspected by the 
foe, and effected a landing by scaling the pre- 
cipitous Heights of Abraham, to the west of the 
place. Holding commissions and in the ranks 
of the invading army were some of the best and 
bravest of New England’s sons. It was while 
floating down the St. Lawrence, on the night be- 
fore the attack, that Wolfe read or repeated 
Gray’s Elegy, and remarked to one of his officers, 
“Thad ier be the author of that poem than 
the conqueror of yonder city to-morrow.” The 
French, astounded at the presence of the enemy 
on the Plains of Abraham, flew to arms to repel 
the attack, but they were beaten at all points. In 
the heat of the conflict, Wolfe received two balls, 
one in his wrist and the other in his body. 
Falling in the arms of his soldiers, he was car- 
ried out of the fire a short distance to the rear. 
As he lay fainting on the field, a loud shout 
rallied his expiring energies. The cry of “ they 
run” fell upon his-ear. ‘“ Who run ?”’ eagerly 
inquired the dying general. ‘The French!” 
was the reply. ‘“ Thank God,” said Wolfe. “I 
die content,” and almost instantly expired. The 
French commander, the Marquis de Montcalm, 
mortally wounded in the same battle, died thank- 
ing God that he should not survive the defeat 
of the French arms. Quebec was taken Sep- 
tember 13, 1759. Wolfe was but thirty years 
old. A magnificent monument was erected to 
his memory by the British government in West- 
minster Abbey—for England cannot be accused 


nowhere in British America is better society to 
be met with than in this picturesque northern 


of being ungrateful when fortunate soldiers, as 
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Marlbo , Nelson and Wellington are the 
idols of country. In this monument the 
names of the Fre and English are 
one arms 

through the ely tthe St Loule gate, wo emerge 

ro to the is gate, we emerge 
upon the Plains of Abraham, the scene of Wolfe’s 
death, and of a monument to his memory, de- 
picted in our last engraving. This monument 


tv 


inscriptions. That on the western | - 


reads, “‘ Here died Wolfe, victorious 


tember 13, 1759.” That.on the other he 4 
“ This pillar was erected by the British army in ried past. He 
Canada, A. D., 1844, His Excellency, Lieuten- | spot, 
| boats conveying the light wy of the 
e been carried 
about 200 yards lower down by the strength of 
the tide. “These Highlanders, under Captain 
Donald M’Donald, were the first to land. Im- 


ant General Sir Benjamin D’Urban, G. C. B., 
K. C.H., K. ©. T, ete., commander of the 


forces, to replace that erected by Governor Gen- | 


eral Lord Aylmer, G. C. B., in 1832, which was 
broken ard defaced, and is deposited beneath.” 


In closing this article, we add some interesting 
particulars respecting this great battle between 
the English and French forces, on the Heights of 
Abi in addition to the general account 
abeve: It wason thenight of the 12th of Sep- 
tember, that, silently and swiftly, unchallenged 
by the French centries, Wolfe’s flotilla dropped 
down the stream in the shade of the overhanging 
cliffs. The rowers pepe ag the water 

; sat motionless. 


p 


, and ashore. Some of the 
Highlanders had in the mean 


young gen- 
| , was constantly bent upon the 
| dark outline of the heights under which he har- 
recognized at length the “ee 
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mediately over their heads hang © woody pone, 
ipice, without path or track upon its rocky face ; 
at the summit a French sentinel marched to and 
fro, still unconscious of their presence. With 
out a moment’s hesitation, M’Donald and his 
men dashed at the height. They scrambled up, | 
holding on by rocks and branches of trees, | 
guided only by the stars that shone over the top — 
of the cliff; half the ascent was already won, | 
when for the first time “Qui vive?” broke the | 


g 
q ! 


silence of the night. “La France,” answered 
the Highland captain, with ready self-possession,. 
and the sentry shouldered his musket and pur- 
sued his round. In a few minutes, however, the 
rustling of the trees close at hand alarmed the 
French guard ; they hastily turned out, fired one 

ar volley down ~ are and fled in 
panic. The captain, M. de Vergor, alone, 
though wounded, stood his ground; when sum- 
moned to surrender, he at one of the lead- 


ing assailants, but was instantly overpowered ; 
the Highlanders, incensed at his vain valor, tore 
from his breast a decoration which he bore, and 
sent him a prisoner to the rear. In the mean- 
time nearly 500 men landed and made their way 
up the height; those who had first reached the 
summit then took ion of the intrenched . 
t at the top of — which Wolfe had se. 

ected for the ascent of his army. 

Wolfe, Monckton and Murray, landed with 


i, 


it pat back for -einforcements to the 4 

had now also floated down with the tide 
opposite to the place of disembarkation. 
battalions formed on the narrow beach at 
foot of the winding path, and as soon as 

ed the cliff, when they 
‘ormed upon the plains above. When mo 
broke, the whole disposable force of 

army stood in firm array upon the table-land 


wo yh =| | ii 
|) 
’ 
| the first division ; as fast as each boat was cleared, : 
’ 
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cove. Only one gun, however, could ; were ily routed by Colonel Howe. The 

i up the , and even that was whole line then received orders to lie upon their 

got into position without incredible difficulty. | arms, while light infantry videttes covered their 
few minutes’ anxious observation of | position at some distance in advance. 

face of the country, Wolfe marched the army by | Montcalm had been completely deceived by 

files to the right in the direction of the city, hor | the demonstrations of the fleet below the town. 

nies of ‘the 58th Regiment to _ Through the whole of that anxious night, boats 

guard the landing-place ; he then formed his line _ were approaching the shore and again retiring, 

of battle upon the Plains of Abraham, and re- on various points of the line between the Mont- 

solved there to cast the die for Canada. | morency and the St. Charles. The English 
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At about six o’clock, some small of the | ships of war had worked up as near as could 
enemy poguene upon the slopes under the ram- | find depth of water, and their guns played inces- 
parte of city; at seven, they mustered in | santly upon the beach; as if bo repens the way 
greater force, and brought up two field-guns, | for a debarkation. Day broke before Montcalm 
which caused some annoyance. Shortly after- even suspected that another struggle awaited 
wards, they threw a body of Canadians and In- | him on his eastern lines; then, however, a stray 
dians into the Spacheonal on the face of the prec- | cannon shot, and the distant echo of musketry 
ipice over the river, into a field of corn and in | from above the town, caught his ear; while he 
& coppice opposite the British centre; those | yet doubted, a horseman reached him at full 
skirmishers caused considerable mischief, but speed with tidings that the English had landed 
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on the Plains of Abraham. The news spread 
like lightning through the nadian camp. 
peaeaorpaen | loped to and fro in fiery haste ; 
trumpets and drums aroused the sleeping sol- 
diery. As fast as the battalions could be mus- 
tered, they were hurried across the valley of the 
St. Charles, over the bridge, and along the front 
of the northern ramparts of Quebec to the battle 
ground. 

At eight o’clock the heads of French columns 
began to appear ascending the hill from the St. 


Charles to the Plains of Abraham ; the only 


se of artillery which Wolfe had been able to 
ring into action then opened with some effect, 
and caused them slightly to alter their line of 
march; as they arrived, they formed in three 
separate masses upon a slope to the northwest of 
the city, where they were sheltered from this 
solitary but mischievous gun. At nine o’clock, 
Montcalm moved some distance to the front, and 
developed his line of battle; at the same time 
M. de Bougainville, who was hastening down the 
left bank of the St. Lawrence, made a demon- 
stration with some light cavalry upon Wolfe’s 
extreme left. Townshend checked this move- 
ment by throwing the third battalion of the 60th 
into a line extending from the threatened flank 
to the post over the landing-place. | 

Montcalm was already worsted as a general ; 
it was, however, still left him to fight as a sol- 
dier. His order of battle was steadily and 
promptly arrayed. The centre column was led 
on in person by Montcalm, while the right and 
left were assigned to the regiment of La Sarre 
and Languedoc and the Canadian levies and 
Indians. The French attacked. At about ten 
o’clock a crowd of Canadians and Indians 
emerged from the bush on the slope which falls 
towards the valley of the St. Charles; as the 
advanced they opened fire upon the English 
picquets of the extreme left, and drove them into 
their supports. Under cover of the cloud of 
smoke which rose above the scene of this attack, 
the French veterans of the right wing passed 
swiftly round the left of Murray’s brigade, and 
turned his flank ; then throwing aside their irreg- 
ulars, they fell upon Howe’s light infantry. He 
was hardly pressed; his men fell fast under the 
overpowering, five of the French, but soon after- 
wards the two battalions of the 60th joined the 
line, and turned the tide of battle. 

In the meantime swarms- of skirmishers ad- 
vanced against the right and centre of the British 
their stinging fire immediately dis! 
the few light infantry which Wolfe had in 
his front, and forced them back in confusion upon 
the main body. The troops who were in the 
rear, and could not see the real state of affairs, 
became alarmed at the somewhat retrograde 
movements in front. Wolfe perceived this—he 
hurried along the line, cheered the men by his 
voice and presence, and admonished them on no 
account to fire without orders. He succeeded; 
confidence was restored. 

The spirited advance of the skirmishers was 
but the mask of a more formidable movement. 
The whole of the French centre and left, with 
loud shouts and arms at the recover, now bore 
down to the attack. Their light troops then 
ceased — and to the rear. As the 
view c , their long unbroken lines were seen 


rapidly approaching Wolfe’s 


they reached within 150 yards they advanced 
Frag i from the left of each formation, so that 
the lines assumed the appearance of columhs, 
and chiefly threatened the British right. And 
now from flank fo flank of the assailing battal- 
ions rolled a murderous and incessant fire. The 
35th and the Grenadiers fell fast. Wolfe, at the 
head of the 28th, was strack in the wrist, but not 
disabled. Wrapping a handkerchief round the 
wound, he hastened from one rank to another, 
exhorting the men to be steady and to reserve 
their fire. No English soldier pulled a tri ; 
with matchless endurance they sustained the 
trial. Not a company wavered; their arms 
shouldered as if on parade, and motionless, save 
when they closed up the ghastly gaps, they waited 
the word of command. When the head of the 
French attack had reached within forty yards, 
Wolfe gave the order to “fire.” At once the 
long row of muskets was levelled, and a volley, 
distinct as a single shot, flashed from the British 
line. For a moment the advancing columns still 
pressed on, shivering like pennons in the fatal 
storm, but a few paces told how terrible had been 
the force of the long-suspended blow. When 
the breeze carried away the dense clouds of 
smoke, the assailing battalions stood reduced to 
mere groups among the bodies of the slain. Nev- 
er before or since has a deadlier volley burst from 
British infantry. 

Montcalm commanded the attack in person. 
Not fifteen minutes had elapsed since he had first 
moved on his line of battle, and already all was 
lost! The Canadian militia, with scarcely an 
exception, broke and fled. The right wing, 
which had recoiled before Townshend and Howe, 
was overpowered by a counter attack of the 58th 
and 78th; his veteran battalions of Berne and 
Guienne were shattered before his eyes under the 
British fire; on the left the Royal Roussillon 
was shrunk to a mere skeleton, and, deserted by 
their Provincial allies, could hardly retain the 
semblance of a formation. But the gallant 
Frenchman though ruined was not dismayed ; 
he rode through the broken ranks, cheered them 
with his voice, encouraged them by his dauntless 
bearing, and, aided by a small redoubt, even 
succeeded in once again presenting a front to his 


enemy. 
Meanwhile Wolfe’s troops had reloaded. He 
seized the opportunity of the hesitation in the 
hostile ranks, and ordered the whole British line 
majestjc regularity, receiving and payin, 
with deadi intercet the nor of the French. 
But soon the ardor of the soldiers broke through 
the restraints of discipline; they increased their 
pace to a run, rushing over the dying and dead 
and sweeping the living enemy off their path. 
Wolfe himself led the 28th and the diminished 
ranks of the Louisburg Grenadiers, who that day 
nobly redeemed their error at Montmorency. 
Wolfe was a second time wounded, in the body, 
but he dissembled his suffering, for his duty was 
not yet accomplished; again a ball from the 
redoubt struck him on the breast; he reeled on 
one side, but at the mgment this was not gen- 
erally observed. “Support me,” said he to a 
grenadier officer who was close at hand, “ that 
my brave fellows may not see me fall.” In a 
few seconds, however, he sank, and was borne a 
little to the rear. Colonel Carleton was despe- 
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rately wounded in the head at a few from 
Wolfe ; the aide-de-camp who hasten for Monck- 
ton, to call him to the command, found him also 
bleeding on the field, beside the 47th Regiment. 
At length Townshend, now the senior officer, 
was brought from the left flank to this blood 

scene to lead the army. ‘The brief struggle fell 
wet upon the British, but was ruinous to the 
French. They wavered under the carnage ; the 
columns which death had disordered were soon 


broken and scattered. Montcalm, with a courage 
that rose above the wreck of hope, galloped 
through the groups of his stubborn veterans, who 
still made head against the advancing enemy, 
and strove to show a front of battle. His efforts 
were vain ; the head of 
away before that terrible musketry ; in a few mio- 
utes, the French gave way in all directions. Just 
then their gallant general fell with a mortal 
wound ; from that time all was utter rout. 


But, leaving other interesting incidents relat 
to this calebrated battle-ground, we will bring 
this article to aclose. We have sketched rapidly 
some of the principal features of the interesting 
city, the scene of its action. — receives 
annually many visitors from the United States, 
but not near so many as it would were its attrac- 
tions known. No tourist to the north, with a little 
time at his disposal, should fail to visit Quebec. 
Within a comparatively short distance of Boston 
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and New York, it possesses all the charms of 
novelty, and of a diametrical contrast to familiar 
scenes. The environs of Quebec are quite invit- 
ing and picturesque. Here are villages almost 
wholly French, and buildi which exactly re- 
semble those in the rural districts of France; 
barns thatched with straw; strange farming im- 
plements, and, above all, a people who-do not 
speak English, but use a dialect of the musival 
language of la Belle France. 
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WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


Considering the youth and the peculiar circum- 
stances of this country, our achievements in the 
fine arts have been 
warrant a feeling of pride in recording them. In 
the departments of painting and sculpture we 
have done nobly. In the former branch, not to 
mention all the illustrious names which swell the 
record, even in the last century we furnished a 
president to the Royal Academy of London, 
while of late years we have sent to Europe seulp- 
tors who have attracted attention and awakened 
admiration, even in Italy, the home of plastic 
art. In this connection we present 
likenesses of eight of the representa. 
tive men of American art. The first 
on our list is that of WasnineTon Aut 
STON. He was borin South Carolina, 
in 1779, but was sent to Newport, R.L., 
at an early age, as the climate of the 
South did not agree with him. He re- 
mained at school there until 1796, at 
which time he entered Harvard Coll 
whence he graduated with credit, 
the usual course of study. At an early 
age, he evinced a taste and an aptitude 
for art, and while in college commenced 
painting, with a fair promise of after 
excellence. In speaking of his boy- 
hood, he says: “My chief pleasure 
now was in drawing from prints of all 
kinds of res, landscapes and ani- 
mals. But I soon began to make pic- 
tures of my own, at what age, how- 
ever, I cannot say. The earliest com- 
positions that I remember were the 
storm of Count Roderick’s castle, from 
a poor (though to me delightful) ro- 
mance of that day, and the siege of 
Toulon ; the first in India ink, the other 
in water colors. To these succeeded 
many others, which have passed into 


ready sufficiently great to . 


oblivion. Though I never had any 
regular instruction in the art—a circum- 
stance both idle and absurd to boast of 
—TI had much incidental instruction ; 
which I have always, through life, been 
glad to receive from those in advance 
of myself. My leisure hours at 
were chiefly devoted to the pencil—to 
the composition equally of and 
landscapes. I do not remember that I 
preferred one to the other ; my only 
guide in the choice was the inclination 
of the moment. There was an old 
landscape in the house of a friend in 
_.Cambridge that gave to me my first 
hints in color in that branch ; it was of 
rich and deep tone, though not by the 
hands of a master. In coloring of 
the figures, the pictures of Pine in the 
Columbian Museum, were my first mas- 
ters. Pine had certainly, as far as I 
recollect, considerable merit in color. 
But I had a higher master in the head 
of Cardinal Bentivoglio, from Van- 
dyke, in the college library, which I ob- 
tained permission to copy one winter 
vacation.” 
In 1800, on returning to South Caro- 
lina from college, he painted a head of St. Peter 


and one of Judas Iscariot. In 1801, at the age 
of went: he embarked with his friend Mal- 


bone for England. The succeeding year he ex- 
hibited three pictures at Somerset House, one 
painted at college. After three years’ residence 
and study in England, Mr. Allston went to Paris 
and revelled in the exhibition of the Louvre, 
then enriched with the spoils of the noblest gel 
leries in Europe. In Italy, where he passed four 
years, principally at Rome, Mr. Allston studied 
drawing, painting, and modelling in clay. In 
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Rome he formed the acquaintance of Coleridge, 
by whom he was very strongly impressed. 
In 1809 he returned to America, leaving be- 


hind him the reputation of a distinguished col- 


orist. In fact the artists of Italy called him the. 


American Titian. After remaining in this coun- | 


three years, he went to England, where he 


try 
painted his first great picture, the “Dead man | 
y the 


restored to life touch of Elijah’s bones,” 


the subject being taken from 2 Kings, chapter | 


13; vs. 20,21. Itisa —_ and awful picture, 
much of the power and effect of 
Michael . In 1817, his picture of “ Uriel 
in the Sun” obtained the prize of the Royal 
Academy, and is now in the Stafford collection. 
His success in England was very great, and he 


could have amassed a large fortune there had he | 


been a rapid workman. But his views of art 
were so lofty, he so reverenced his calling, his 
imagination was so exalted, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty that he satisfied himself. He 


HORATIO GREENOUGH. 


was constantly altering and re-drawing his com- 
positions, and he finally died, leaving his 
work, the labor of years, “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
now in the Atheneum Gallery, unfinished. In 
the same place are several other of his pictures 
in various stages, forming an invaluable study 
for artists, who can thereby trace the processes 
of the great master of color. Mr. Allston was 
a very careful draughtsman. The beauty of his 
— is illustrated in the design of a painting 
ord by the Dutchess of Sutherland, the sub- 
~ being taken from the Midsummer Night’s 

. There is a grace, purity, delicacy and 
strength in the lines, a correctness of proportion, 
and an exquisite beauty of composition that the 
artist himself never surpassed. It is so perfect 
and so tive, that the imagination readily 
supplies the light, shade and color that are 
wanting. 


One of Allston’s most impressive pictures is 
“Saul and the Witch of Endor,” engraved for 


| the Art-Union. Mr. Allston did much for art 
in this city, and at the time ot his death was 
president of the Artists’ Association. The pu- 
rity of his private life, and the thoughtful and 
religious tone of his mind, won the respect of all 
who knew him. He was an accomplished schol- 
ar, and wrote both poetry and prose with equal 
felicity and elegance. His metrical compositions 
justly entitle him to rank among the poets of 
America, A romance of his, entitled “ Monal- 


| di,” is a work of remarkable merit, blending 


—_ happily the characteristics of the dramatic 
| an metaphysical schools. Mr. Allston’s death 
| was a severe loss to art. The best likeness of 
| him extant is a marble bust by Edward A. 
| Brackett. ‘ 
Hiram Powers, the sculptor, the second 
name we present, was born July'29, 1805, in 
Woodstock, Vermont, where his father brought 
| up a large family on a small farm. His educa- 
tion was afforded by an ordinary district school, 
' but his Yankee ingenuity enabled him to pick 
up a knowledge of various kinds of handicraft. 
At quite an early age he found himself thrown 
on his own resources, his father having died 
in Ohio, whither he had removed in the hope 
ot bettering his condition. In Cincinnati, the 
future artist lived for a while, successively as 
an attendant in a reading-room, clerk in a 
store, and assistant in a clock-making estab- 
lishment. In Cincinnati he obtained some 
instruction in modelling from a Prussian sculp- 
tor, and made several busts in plaster, which 
were commended for their fidelity and finish. 
This led to his connection with the Western 
Museum, which lasted seven years, during 
which he superintended the fine arts depart- 
ment, and made many wax busts and figures 
connected with the exhibitions. The liberal- 
ity of Mr. Nicholas Longworth, widely known 
for his generous patron of American art, 
enabled Powers, in 1837, to visit Italy, where 
he has ever since remained. 

For some time after his arrival he devoted 
himself to making busts, but at last he = 
duced his first ideal work, “Eve.” Just 
before the model of this statue was completed, 
Mr. Powers received a visit from the celebra- 
ted Thorwaldsen, who expressed his admira- 
tion of Powers’s busts, and declared, that as 
a sculptor of heads, he surpassed all the 

successors of Michael Angelo. hen the artist 
modestly apologized for the imperfections of his 
“Eve,” and stated that it was his first statue, 
Thorwaldsen replied, “Any man might be 
roud of it as his last.” The “Greek Slave” 
‘ollowed the completion of the model of “ Eve.” 
The “Slave” excited the warmest admiration 
in Italy and England and throughout the United 
States, where it was exhibited in all the principal 
cities. The original is in London, and there are 
two copies, one of which was the highest prize of 
the Western Art-Union, two or three years since. 
The statue of Calhoun, executed for the State 
of South Carolina, is now safely deposited in 
Charleston, after suffering shipwreck on the coast 
of Fire Island. In the maturity of his fame and 
honors, Mr. Powers has retained the simplicity 
of manner of early years. Though residing in 
Europe, he is a true American at heart. Our 
countrymen abroad are always sure of a warm 
reception in Powers’s studio and house at Flor- 
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ence. He is fond of am his visitors 
by telling them Yankee stories ; not Hackett 
himself can relate them with more comic effect 
or more truthfulness of dialect and accent. 

For the last twenty years or more, Mr. Powers 
has made the city of Florence in Italy his resi- 
dence ; where he has won the highest testimonials 
of honor and fame. His many admirers will be 

tified to learn that he is about to revisit the 
nited States, when he will renew again the old 
friendships and associations of by-gone years, 
and receive that meed of appreciation which his 
fine talents entitle him to merit and command. 

Horatio GreEENOUGH is another sculptor 
who has added: lustre to the American name. 
He was born in this city September 6, 1805. He 
was educated in the best schools of his native 
place, and in 1821 entered Harvard University, 
where he remained till the close of his senior 
year, whemhe was permitted by the faculty to leave 
the institution without forteiting his diploma. 
Early in boyhood his artistic talent devel- 
oped itself. While at school he was 
famous for carving various objects in wood 
with great accuracy and beauty, and his 
drawings elicited the commendation of 
os judges. At this time, incited by the 

aily view of a marble statue in his father’s 
en, he be to carve busts in chalk, 
and exhibited so much merit that he re- 
ceived every encouragement and aid in his 
artistic efforts. One gentleman procured 
him the entrée of the Boston Atheneum, 
another, Mr. Solomon Willard, taught him 
to model clay, and My. Alpheus Cary in- 
structed him in marble cutting. His father, 
delighted at his promising talent, consented 
to allow him to pursue the bent of his 
genius, judiciously exacting a promise, 
however, that the future artist should first 
pursue the course of studies that he had 
marked out for him. We have seen that 
Greenough faithfully fulfilled this pledge. 
At Cambridge he formed the valuable 
acquaintance of Allston and Coggswell, 
now librarian of the Astor Library, whom 
he mentions in one of his letters as follows : 
“ Coggswell contributed more than any to 
fix my purpose, and copies me with 
casts, etc., to nurse my fondness for statu- 
ary. Allston, in the sequel was to me a 


father, in what concerned my progress of every | 
We have seen that he sailed for ay & 
im 


kind.” 
1825, but a severe illness which attacked 
after a year’s residence at Rome, compelled him 
to return to Boston. After a year passed in this 
country, during which he executed busts of sev- 
‘eral distinguished men, he returned to Italy. 
But at this time the taste for sculpture had hardly 
been awakened in the United States, and the 
ung artist waited in vain for those orders from 
is native land which he was prepared to execute 
with zeal. The first of his countrymen to re- 
lieve him from the anxiety occasioned by this 
dearth of patronage was J. Fennimore Cooper, the 
novelist, who ordered Greenough’s group of 
“Chanting Cherubs,” in marble, and, when fin- 


ished, sent it to the United States for exhibition, | 


in the hope, crowned with fruition, that it would 
permanently establish the fame of the young 
sculptor. 


. Cooper followed up this act, by Atheneum. 
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using his influence with the Federal Government 
to order a statue of Washington. Greenough’s 
“Washington ”—the result of this order, is a 
striking figure, grand, expressive and character- 
istic. He exhibited his boldness in divesting it 
of drapery, and this circumstance has it 
to be severely criticised. 

We have elsewhere expressed our opinion in 
favor of eres historical characters in the 
costume of their day, and we have seen no reason 
to change our views. There is a sacredness 
in the very garb worn by a hero. In the absence 
of written record, tradition will preserve it to the 
latest time, and however ungraceful the costume 
of an historical personage may be, we think that 
art has no right to neglect this popular sentiment. 
We think Rauch, the German sculptor, 
was right in representing Frederick the Great in 
his habitual military costume, and that Green- 
ough erred in presenting Washington naked to 
the American people. 1837 our artist was 


THOMAS COLE. 


married at Florence to Miss Louisa Gore of Bos- 
ton. The union was a happy one, and the ar- 
tist’s residence in the Bacioechi palace at Flor- 
ence was for years the scene of tranquil domestic 
enjoyment and of refined hospitality rewarded by 
social intercourse of the highest character. 
Though Mr. Greenough was accustomed to 
speak of himself as the author of but few works, 
yet in addition to a large number of busts, he 
produced no fewer than eighteen statues or 
groups, some of them of heroic and colossal pro- 
portions. The two large works executed for the 
capitol were the “ Washington” and a gro 
typifying the struggle between civilization on 
barbarism, as shown in a scene on our western 
frontier. For these he received $41,000—less 
than the money he had expended on them. His 
last ideal work was a “ Venus contending for the 
golden apple.” This is of the heroic size. A 
statuette of the Venus Victrix is in the Boston 
Though Greenough was wedded 
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to art, he took an interest in the social and po- 
litical movements of the day, and gave much of 
his leisure to society. Besides g a classical 
scholar, he was a master of French and Italian, 
and had a competent knowledge of German. 
It is not generally known that while a coll 

student he won 
the Bunker Hill Mouument, and that the obelisk 
‘on the battle-ground is but slightly modified 
from this plan. 
sculptor died in 1852. 


Tuomas Co xz, the pote ter, was | 
born in 1802, and early evin a Gaede for 


drawing and for fine natural scenery. Naturally 
diffident, he loved to escape from the society even 
of children of his own age, and indulge in soli- 
tary and rapturous contemplations of the beauti- 
ful banks of the Ohio. About the year 1820, 
Mr. Stein, a portrait painter, who visited Steu- 
benville, lent the enthusiastic boy an English 
fllustrated work on painting. . “This book,” h 
says, “‘ was my companion day and night—noth- 
ing could separate us—my usual avo- 
‘cations were neglected—painti was 
all in all to me.” The names of Stu- 
art and Sully came to my ears like the 
titles of great conquerors; and the 
great masters were esteemed above all 
earthly things.” After acquiring some 
proficiency in the use of colors, he prac- 
tised portrait painting a short time, but 
soon gave it up for landscapes. He 
made rapid p as a landscapi 
and his success in New York ena’ 
him in a few to visit Europe. In 
Italy he studied and worked with the 

tardor. In Florence, he says: 
more pictures in three 
months than I have ever done in twice 
the time, before or since.” In 1832 he 
returned to America. Among his 
greatest works are a series of allegori- 
cal pictures, called the “Course of 
Empire,” and another called the 
“ Voyage of Life.” These inimitable 
pictures are too well known to receive 
artistic commendation at our hands at 
this time. Both of these pictures dis- 
play a grand and fertile imagination. 

hey have been examined with the 

t attention and interest by thousands, and 
the latter especially has elicited universal com- 
mendation. The thoughtful mind will never 
tire in noting the suggestive ideas which this 
picture calls into being. Cole’s purely land- 
scape compositions and views were inimitable. 
His pencil gave a poetical glory to the simplest 
scene. In 1841 he again visited Italy, returnin 
in the succeeding year. He now commen 
his series entitled the “ Pilgrim of the Cross and 
the World,” but died before its completion, in 
1848. He was an excellent man—pure minded, 
modest, pious and beloved by all who knew him. 
His loss was severely felt by a wide circle of 
friends and by that yet wider circle who knew 
him only as an artist who was truly a bright 
ornament to his profession. 

The next subject in our group of American 
artists, is Bensamin West, who rose to hi 
rank in England, and became President of the 
Royal Academy. West was born in 1738, at 
Springfield, Pennsyl His artistic talent 


e prize offered for a desi c | 


This excellent man and great 


was manifested at an early age, His first in- 
structions in the use of colors were received from 
a party of roaming Indians, and when he first 
saw the Apollo, hisexclamation was, ‘‘ How like 
a young Mohawk warrior!” His family were of 
the sect of Quakers, who deny the utility of the 
fine arts, but the manifest genius of West over- 
came their prejudice, and he was authorized to 
pursue his inclinations. In fact, at a solemn 
meeting of the Friends, he .was dedicated to art. 


| He commenced portrait painting professionally, 


at the of eighteen, in Philadelphia. From 
Philadelphia he sailed for Italy, where he was 
— by Lord Grantham. Governor Ham- 
Iton, and other gentlemen in America also gen- 
erously aided him. After recovering from an 
illness of eleven months’ duration, he visited the 
different cities of Italy for the purpose of in- 
- pene | the works of the great masters scattered 

rough them. After his return to*Rome he 
and 


inted a picture of Cimon and 
ich increased 


another of Angelica and Medora, w 


BENJAMIN WEST. 


his reputation, and opened the way to those 
marks of academic usually bestowed 
on fortunate artists. He was el a member 
of the academies of Parma, Florence and Bo- 
logna, to the former of which he presented a 
copy of the St. Jerome of Corregio, of great ex- 
cellence, In 1768 he went to London, intending 
to proceed to his native country; but, finding 
that there was a great probability of his success 
as a historical painter in that metropolis, he es- 
tablished himself there. His rise was rapid. 
He was introduced to the king, George III, 
whom he ever found a steady friend and munifi- 
cent patron, and by whom, on his first presen- 
tation, he was directed fo paint the picture of the 
departure of Regulus from Rome. He contin- 
ued to be the king’s painter until the monarch 
became superannuated, executing numerous 
works on historical and religious subjects, be- 
sides a few portraits. Other engagements were 
offered to him, but he pi to depend on 
the public. 
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Sir Benjamin West succeeded Reynolds as 
President of the Royal Academy of bento, 
Arriving in London opportunely, when historical 
painting was neglected for other branches, he 
made a t sensation by his productions in the 
highest fine of art. He painted a great many 

ictures, among which his ‘ Christ Healing the 

ick,” painted for the Philadelphia Hospital, and 
his “ Death on the Pale Horse,” were the most 
celebrated. The “ Battle of La Hogue” has 
been styled the best historical painting of the 
British school. He was injured by early and 
easy success, and rashly imagined himself capa- 
ble of anything. Still he was an artist of very 

reat merit, * Fie died March 11, 1820, and was 
uried with distinguished honors, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 

Henry Inman,—the subject of our next en- 
graving,—an artist of great versatility and emi- 
nent talent, was born at Utica, New York, in 


1801. In 1821 he commenced business for him- | lieve, inthe 


self, as a pare and miniature and met 
with good success both in New York and Phila- 
delphia. In 1844 he visited Europe for the ben- 
efit of his health, and while there painted the 
portraits of many distinguished persons After 
remaining abroad eight months, he returned to 
this country, and died at New York, January 17, 
1846, universally lamented. Sully says of him: 
‘ Lremember going round the exhibition of the 
National Academy at Clinton Hall, New York, 
and seeing a fine landscape, I asked, who painted 
this? The answer was, Inman. Then I came 
to a beautiful group of figures. Ah, this is very 
fine! Who painted this?—Inman. Then some 
Indians caught my eye—Inman. A little further 
on, and I exclaimed : this is the finest miniature 
T have seen for many a day! who is this minia- 
ture painter ‘—Inman. His large portraits I was 
acquainted with, but this variety’of style took 
me altogether by surprise.” 

Cox. Joun TrumBvutt, whose head is next 
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given in our series, was born in Lebanon, Con- 

necticut, and was the son of Jonathan Trum- 

bull, the first governor of that State. He re- 

ceived a collegiate education, and in the course 

of his studies paid some attention to painting. 

Soon after ge uating he produced several pic- 

tures. In the revolutionary war he served two 

years as adjutant general, with the rank of col- 

onel, but resigned his commission in 1777. He 

visited England before peace was concluded, and 

was imprisoned asa spy. He was released by 

the intercession of West, but ordered to return 

to America. In 1784 he re-visited England, and 

pursued his studies under West. He returned 

to America in 1789. Here he painted many por- 

traits, and his historical pieces. His ‘‘ Declara- 

tion ot Independence,” and “ Battle of Bunker 

Hill,” are among his most celebrated and most 

pular works. His “Sortie of Gibraltar,” a 

fine specimen of his best manner, is now, we be- 

ion of the Boston Atheneum. 

ith Girpert Srvart, the finest 

rtrait painter America has yet pro- 

uced, our series closes. He was born 

at Narragansett, in Rhode Island, in 

1756, and died in 1828. In 1778 he was 

a pupil of West, in England. In 1782 

he commenced painting as a profes- 

sional artist. In 1794 he painted the 

head of Washington, now in the Athen- 

zum. He always succeeded in express- 

ing the character of his sitter, while his 

color was fine, and his handling free 

and bold. ‘The narrations and anec- 

dotes with which his knowledge of men 

and of the world had stored his mem- 

ory,” says Allston, “ and which he often 

gave with great beauty and dramatic 

effect, were not unfrequently employed 

by Mr. Stuart in a way and with an ad- 

dress, peculiar to himself. From this 

store it was his custom to draw largely 

while occupied with his sitters, appar- 

ently for their amusement; but his ob- 

ject was rather, by thus banishing all 

restraint, to call forth, if possible, some 

involuntary traits of natural character.” 

These are all distinguished men, and 

their enumeration shows what this 

country, yet in its infancy, has done for 

the arts, and gives rise to the "hope that 

she will yet achieve a fame, in that respect, as 

great as her renown in letters, in arms, and in 

mechanics. The history of no other land ex- 

hibits such a progressive refinement ; for it must 

be borne in mind that art, as yet, has been but an 

episode in an high career. First of all, in the 

foundation of a republic like ours, based ina 

wilderness, comes the stern, physical task of sub- - 

duing nature, felling the forests, vanquishing the 

wild beasts, and the fiercer tribes of men, and 

providing for society and subsistence. A system 

of government has then to be devised, general 

education provided for, and the professions filled 

and sustained. -Lastly, in the march of civiliza- 

tion, come the fine arts, the offspring of elegant 

leisure and of accumulated wealth. The ques- 

tion has been warmly discussed, whether a re- 

publican or a monarchical form of governrent 

was the most gf the development of ar- 

tistic genius? We believe that the highest at 
can exist only in a state of social freedom. 
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JOHN TRUMBULL. 


LADIES’ RIDING COSTUME. 

With the great increase in the wholesale prac- 
tice of riding on horseback which has recently 
taken rose in this city and vicinity, we are per- 
suaded that we should do a great service to our 
fair readers by copying from a book recently 

ublished in England, the following directions 

r the riding costume of women :—“ Few ladies 
know how to dress for horse exercise, although 
there has been a great improvement, so far as 
taste is concerned, of late years. As to the head- 


GILBERT STUART. 


dress, it may be whatever is in 

fashion, provided it fits the head so 

as not to require continual adjust- 

ment, often needed when the hands 

would be better ae bar with the 

reins and whip. It should shade 

from the sun, and, if used in hunt- 

ing, protect the nape of the neck 

from rain. The recent fashions of 

wearing the plumes or feathers of 

the ostrich, the cock, the capercail- 

zie, the pheasant, the cock and 

kingfisher, in the riding hats of 

yonng ladies, in my humble opin- 

ion, are highly to be. commended. 

As to the riding habit, it may be of 

any color and material suitable to 

the wearer and the season of the 

year, but the sleeves must fit rather 

closely ; nothing can be more out of 

place, inconvenient, and ridiculous, 

than the wide hanging sleeves which 

look so well in a drawing-room 

For country use, the skirt of a habit 

may be short, and bordered at the 

bottom a foot deep with leather. 

The fashion of a waistcoat ot 

light material for summer, revived 

from the fashion of last century, is 

a decided improvement, and so is 

the over-jacket of cloth or sealskin for rough 

weather. It is the duty of every woman to dress 

in as becoming and attractive a manner as poss 

ble; there is no reason why pretty girls should 

not indulge in picturesque riding costume, as 

long as itis appropriate. Many ladies entirely 

spoil the ‘sit’ of their skirts by retaining the 

usual impedimenta of petticoats. he best-dressed 

horse-women wear nothing more than a flannel 

chemise, with long, colored sleeves. Ladies’ 

trowsers should be of the same material and color 

as the habit; and, if full, flowing, like a 

Turk’s, and fastened with an elastic band 

round the ankle, they will not be distin- 

guished from the skirt. In this costume, 

which may be made amply warm by the 

folds of the trowsers, plaited like a High- 

lander’s kilt (fastenéd with an elastic band 

at the waist) a lady can sit down ina man- 

ner impossible for one incumbered by two 

or three short petticoats. It is the chest 

and back that require double folds of pro- 

tection during and after stormy exercise. 

There is a prejudice against ladies wear- 

ing long Wellington boots, but it is quite 

absurd, for they need never be seen, and 

are a great comfort and protection in rid- 

ing long distances, when worn with trow- 

sers tucked inside. They should, for ob- 

vious reasons, be large enough for warm 

woollen stockings, and easy to get on and 

off. It would not look well to see a lady 

straggling out of a pair of wet boots, 

with the help of a bootjack and a couple 

of chamber-maids. The heels of riding- 

boots, whether for ladies or gentlemen, 

should be low, but long, to keep the stir- 

rup in its: place.” These directions, 

though written for English ladies, may be 

profitably heeded by American ladies who 
would become equestrians. 
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MY MYSTERIOUS NEIGHBORS. 


BY 0. F. ROLPH. 


Angels are whispering to me, 
In accents soft and low; 
Their eyes are like the diamond, 
And wings as white as snow. 


They breathe of hope and love, 
While yet on earth we stay, 
That we will meet again, 
On that last, solemn day. 


They tell me of my friend, 
That has lately gone before, 

And that she now is waiting 
Upon the heavenly shore. 


That when my life of sorrow 
And sufferings is o'er, 

They tell me I will meet her, 
And ne’er be parted more. 


And bidding me be fuithfal, 
To faint not by the way, 
With eyes so soft and hamid, 
They gently passed away. 


MY MYSTERIOUS NEIGHBORS. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


Tuey had the next room to mine. My board- 
ing-house was one of a row—all boarding-houses, 
where the same carts came, all in a row, too, 
with meat and vegetables ; where the landladies 
sometimes stood—all in a row—all in caps—to 
inspect the interior of said carts. 

My landlady was decidedly the best looking 


of the whole. Most of them wore (as my broth- 
er once facetiously observed ) “ an air of pinch,” 
as if hard times had turned an extra screw on 
them, as indeed everything about them had an 
extra something—except their tables. 

As I said before, or should have said, my mys- 
terious neighbors had the next room to mine. 
They came in a carriage, the lady closely veiled, 
and when we sat all agog at the supper-table ex- 
pecting to meet them face to face—expecting to 
have the exquisite pleasure of passing our com- 
ments on the color of their eyes and the style of 
their general make-up—lo, and behold! we did 
not see them at all—for they took supper in their 
own room. The next day and the next they 
absented themselves in the same way, not only 
at supper, but at breakfast and dinner, and finally 
we ascertained that they did not intend to be on 
exhibition for our benefit. Of course, we did 
not like it; we could not be expectéd to like it. 
We had received our share of inquisitorial in- 


spection, and wanted to put others through the 


some course of—vegetable-tops. 
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Very well, if they avoided their fellow-boarders 
in that style, it was very likely, yes, it was more 
than probable that they were no better than they 
should be. 

“ A runaway match,” suggested one. 

“A couple of spiritualists—free lovers,” chimed 
in another. 

“Something wrong, any way,” said a third, 
and there we left it, satisfied that something was 
wrong, of course. 

Day after day, I tried to get a glimpse of this 
mysterious couple. Sometimes I saw him come 
in, though it was always at that interesting time 
just before the hall lamps were lighted, and an 
indistinct figure passed by, whose immense 
whiskers and bushy beard suggested a resem- 
blance to Kossuth. Once or twice I saw her. 
She had a beautifal figure, further than that 
this deponent saith not. 

Our boarding house was an old building—the 

whole square was decrepid—whose large rooms 
contained more comfort in the way of air and 
breathing space, than the new-fangled edifices 
they put up now-a-days have in their whole in- 
teriors. I had a front chamber, which to make 
as much like a parlor as possible and divest of 
all the common places of boarding life, I had 
fitted up with a bedstead that took the shape of 
a well filled secretary during the day. There 
I wrote, read and dreamed in a quiet, contented 
way, except. when thoughts of my mysterious 
neighbors forced themselves upon me. 
* One night as I took my bed from the perpen- 
dicular, I felt a cold current of air rush past 
me. It was as cold as the month—January— 
and although the room was kept up to a temper- 
ate heat, it seemed to blow steadily, that cold 
rash, and tingle throngh my veins. Scanning 
closely, I saw a small aperture, which I had 
never noticed before. I was satisfied as I ex- 
amined it, that by some means I had opened a 
sliding panel, and I tried to increase the space, 
but it would not budge an inch, one way or the 
other. Determined to inspect more thoroughly 
on the morrow, and satisfied that—what had 
often been declared—my boarding-howse was 
really haunted, I stuffed the crevices with paper, 
and composed myself to rest. I heard the clock 
strike twelve; I had been sitting up unusually 
late, and was just conscious of gliding intoa 
doze, when thete seemed to be voices. close to 
my head. Ina moment I was wide awake, sit- 
ting bolt upright in bed, for these were the omi-. 
nous word I heard : 

“Yoh know you held him till his breath was 
gone.” 


“ Well, it was your wish. Such-a thought 


would never have entered my head but for you.” 

“ My wish! You cruel wretch!” 

“ Yes, your wish ; yourexpressed wish. Was 
I not to take you to wife as my reward? Better 
it had taken me to the halter.” 

“ Be easy on that score,” said the feminine 
voice, “it may carry you there yet.” 

“I wish no taunts, madam; if I go you go 
too, sure as—”’ The word need not be written 
here, but at that moment I felt as if the place 
signified was very near. My blood curdled. 
Was I living day by day next door to a murder- 
er—to a brace of murderers? Suppose they 
should take a fancy to hold some of their neigh- 
bors till their breath was gone? The voice of 
the woman was wondrous sweet—that of the 
man harsh and unmusical ; both were low. There 
seemed to come after that, penitence, a soft whis- 
pering of words, and then, fora moment there 
was silence. 

“Pshaw !” I said to myself, “I have been 
dreaming. The excitement of finding a panel 
in the room like those in the old stories, has be- 
witched my brain. This will do for a romance. 
Tl get up and take notes. Hist!” There it 
was again, the same murmurous sound. 

** Will you not give me the ring now, Letsdale 
—the one, I mean, with the three garnets and 
the small diamond in the centre? There are 
more rings like that in the world, besides, he 
bought it for me.” 

“Perdition! Why do you keep talking of 
him? Don’t you know walls have ears? Wo- 
man, keep your tongue !” 

“ Nonsense, I do not fear; fear is not in my 
composition. I looked round after it was done, 
mercy, I never saw such a face ; it was more 
frightful than his. I,on the contrary, smiled 
because it was over.” 

“ Great Heaven ! is this to be my punishment ? 
What in the name of Deity has set your thoughts 
running that way to-night, of all nights ?” 

“ Because, perhaps, it is just three months this 
hour since you held him under water.” 

“ Perdition! I should forget it if you would 
let me.” 

“ But I wont, till I have the ring and certainly 
one half of the five thousand. If, as you say, I 
shared in the work, I ought surely to share in 
the profits. That ring cost three hundred dol- 
lars, and I want it before we go.” 

“A foolish vanity, woman; let us sell it. 
Three hundred dollars would pay our passage to 
Europe, and there’s so much clear gain. Ab- 
surd! to wear three hundred dollars $n your 

ad 


“ Absurd, to risk your life fora pitiful sum 
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like that. I tell you that I have set my heart 
upon having that ring, and I willhaveit. They 
told me of your miserly habits. ‘ Miserly !’ 
said J, ‘wait till he gets me; I think his 
disposition will change very soon.””’ 

“ Change! you would make the devil blacker,” 
growled the other, fiercely. “If I had the 
courage to finish him—remember—” 

“ That you have the means te despatch me. 
Don’t think I shall t the invitation if you 
ask me to a moonlight boat-ride—and there is no 
other means quite so secret. Will you give me 
the ring?” 

“Woman, will you be quiet? Don’t you 
know the whole name is there, Eugene Mayfield ? 
Would you ruin yourself?” 

“Why, no. I think it would be safer on my 
finger than in the hands of a Jew-pedler, who 
might possibly know how to read. Eugene A. 
Mayfield, you mean—don’t you know A. stood 
for Augustus? Come now, be magnanimous, 
say that you will give it me, and half of the five 
thousand beside. I promise you, if you will do 
this, never to mention the circumstance to you 
again, or to speak even his name. But remem- 
ber I shall be satisfied with nothing less.” 

Will not the ring satisfy you ?” 

“No; not alone.” 

“The ring, say then, and one thousand ?” 

“No; nothing less than the ring and two 
thousand five hundred. I am not going to Eu- 
rope like a beggar.” 

“But I have already given you a splendid 
wardrobe.” 

“Tt will be out of fashion there.” 

“ Wait till to-morrow—I will decide it then.” 

“You are cunning. What if you took it into 
your head to run off with the whole ?” 

“ Bah, do you think I would go without you, 
most peerless of women ?” 

“ Bah, back again. I think I understand a 
sneer. I ought to by this time,” was the reply. 

“ Give me an hour to sleep on it then.” 

“No, nota moment. I want the key of the 
green desk immediately. I am going now to 
strike a light.” 

Then followed a bustle, a springing to the 
floor, a moving cautiously with hands, and then 
a sound as if a friction match had been rubbed. 
It seemed as if the very smell of brimstone 
floated towards me. 

It took me some time to realize what had ae- 
tually transpired. I had been so horror-struck, 
so at times almost furious at their cool, deliberate 
villany, and their heartless comments, that I 
longed to give a smart blow on the panel, as an 
evidence that I heard them. But prudence pre- 
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vented me. I sat in bed, bolt upright, thinking. 
The papers I had torn from the crevice that I 
might listen more readily strewed the pillow in 
confusion. I was very cold, exposed constantly 
to that icy current of air, but I did not heed that. 
I had no doubt that a real murder had been com- 
mitted, and after a long deliberation with myselt, 
I got up softly, mended the fire, and sitting at 
my table, wrote off what was indelibly stamped 
upon my memory. 

It was now the eighth of January ; therefore, 
on the eighth of November, exactly three months 
ago, a man by the name of Eugene A. Mayfield 
was in some manner exposed to death by drown- 
ing, and held under water by the man who was 
my next door neighbor, till life was gone. I 
wrote the particulars about the ring and the 
money, and then marked out my course. Hear- 
ing nothing more, I went the next morning to 
my cougin, an eminent lawyer, and laid the case 
before him. To my surprise, he had known May- 
field, and was under the impression that he had 
gone some time ago to England. Once, he said, 
he had transacted a little business for him, and 
he remembered his appearance perfectly. He 
thought it was right for me to attend to the mat- 
ter, and advised me to communicate immediately 
with officer Welsh, a competent detective, who 
would not fail to ferret out the mystery. “ By 
all means,” he said, “ see to it as quickly as pos- 
sible, for there is no knowing how soon they may 
start, and that will make more trouble.” 

At the breakfast table next morning, it was 
the unanimous opinion of the company that I 
looked a little “stewed.” Miss Crout, a sour- 
visaged single lady, smiled sideway into her tea, 
as she remarked that “ perhaps I hadn’t slept 
well.” 

“ Ab, he was out too late,” cried Major Jolly, 
whose two bluff daughters tried to blush. 
“ These girls, these girls! Mr. Morrison, they 
play the dickens with the young men’s hearts.” 

« T’ll defend him ;” it was my pleasant-faced 
landlady who came to my assistance—“ to my 
certain knowledge he was not out of the house 
last night.” 

“And how with that pretty daughter of 
yours ?” asked the major, slyly. 

“ For shame !” said little Abby—she is a sweet 
girl — blashing crimson (she had no paint to 
blush ‘through ), while her mother deigned not to 


{am not vain, but I think Abby would have 
married me in a moment at that time, and per- 
haps the neat widow would have given heart and 
hand to the major ; perhaps I said. I bore their 
bantering with the air of a man who has heavier 


business on his hands than attending to jokes. 

“ What time do your—do the folks up stairs 
breakfast?” I asked of my landlady, Mrs. 
Upshur. 

“La! you’re as solemn as an owl. Mr. Wells 
—excuse me; they don’t breakfast till half-past 
nine. Mary is making their coffee now.” 

“ And does he—does the gentleman go out be- 
fore breakfast ?” 

“La! mercy, no; he’s too well off I guess to 
work for a living, though to be sure he’s gone all 
day. But what makes you so particular?” 

“T have my reasons—I mean curiosity prompt- 
ed me to inguire. Never mind, Mrs. Upshur. 
By the way, where is Miss Abby? Will she 
hem a couple of handkerchiefs for me, do you 
think ?” 

“ Certainly, with pleasure. Doesn't she hem 
beautifully 

“Indeed she does; she’s a most remarkable 
girl, Mrs. Upshur.” 

Having thus diverted the widow’s mind from 
my mysterious neighbors, I went up into my 
room and made a signal at the window. There- 
upon & man wrapped up to the chin, the vizor of 
his bearskin cap almost touching his immense, 
upturned collar, came into my boarding-house, 
and was soon closeted with me. I showed him 
the aperture, which had not been closed, and 
which I took good care to keep from discovery. 

“ They are stirring,” said Welsh, in a whisper. 

I trembled from head to foot, but he was as 
calm and collected as if he had been going to 
take breakfast instead of a brace of murderers. 

“T’ll give them time to dress and sit down to 
breakfast,” said Welsh. ‘‘ The sheriff will be 
here immediately, and we three will surprise 
them at the table; there is nothing like taking a 
man off his guard, especially if there is any- 
thing cowardly about him.” 

Very soon I had another visitor—two, Ishould 
say. The sheriff brought his brother along. 
The decisive moment came. We saw Mary the 
servant take the coffee in their room, and come 
out again. She started at the question : 

“ My good girl, do they sit with their backs or 
their faces to the door ?”’ 

The question had to be repeated. 

“ Their backs are this way,” she replied, gave 
us one earnest look, and then rushed down the 
stairs. 

The door was opened slowly and noiselessly, 
and almost before they had turned their heads 
they were arrested for the murder of Eugene A. 
Mayfield on the eighth of November. 

“My God! how did they know?” 

Her question condemned her. Her white 
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@heeks and large, hollow eyes almost starting 
from their sockets, condemned her. The man 
‘was as ghastly white as she—his pale lips blun- 
dered out : 

“I deny it! It is false!” 

The woman—I pitied her. I donot know but 
what my sympathy was strongly enlisted be- 
cause she was so supremely beautiful. I think 
in all my travels I never saw a lovelier face. I 
éould not bring myself to realize that this was 
#he who had talked so calmly so resolutely of a 
foul deed. Her aspect of extreme terror haunted 
me long after. She could not command either 
her features or her limbs, but almost grovelled 
on her seat. They were driven to jail. 

Three months after this, the man on the wo- 
man’s confession was condemned to death. A 
coward at the last, she doomed her companion in 
guilt to the hangman’s rope. It seemed that in 
substance the story was as follows : 

Julia Weeks was married to Mayfield, an Eng- 
lishman with noconnexions in this country. They 
were to travel soon, when by some chance, Lets- 
dale became acquainted with Julia, and a guilty 
passion, which they wickedly called love, sprang 
up between them. Mayfield had money; Lets- 
Gale had none. Little by little the guilty pair 
lost all shame, and finally they plotted the death 
of the unsuspecting and good-hearted Mayfield. 
They planned to goa journey together. They 
crossed a river, and when they had arrived at 
the place where the current ran with furious 
swiftness to the sea, Letsdale knocked his friend 
overboard, and then, like a fiend as he was, to 
prevent him from saving himself, he held him 
under water till he was dead. The solemn 
heavens alone knew where that poor drenched 

It was probably never 


Letsdale was hung. The guilty woman es- 
caped death, but not imprisonment. I visited 
her once in her cell. Her face was changed ; it 
was demoniac. She cursed me with terrible 
maledictions. 

I still retain my chamber at the old boarding- 
house. The panel is permanently replaced, and 
a pretty woman hemming a very fine ruffle, oc- 
eupies my twin arm-chair. She is my wife, and 
her first name is Abby. ; 
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NEVER DESPISE SMALL THINGS. 
He who doth smal) things despise, 
Cannot certainly be wise, - 
Since small things do sometimes more tend 
Than great to work a pleasing 3 
For a nutmeg, small 48 the smallest tater, 
Is more to our taste than a nutmeg-grater. 


Poetry from the mouth, dies in the ears ; 
try from the heart, stays there. int 
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ANECDOTE OF REV. MR. CECIL. 

Some years ago, a young girl entered the shop 
of Mr. B., a bookséller, desiring him to exchange 
a prayer-book which she had brought with her, 
for a Bible, stating as a reason, that she had 
lately attended a dissenting meeting, where the 
Bible was used, but not the prayer-book. The 
bookseller, feeling anxious to meet her wishes, 
and desirous at same time, that she should 
not forsake the national church, of which he was 
himself a member, gave her a Bible, and bade 
her keep the prayer-book also. Some time after 
this girl was taken into the service of the Rev. 
Mr. On her first coming into the family, 
Mr. Cecil inquired if she had a Bible ; to which 
she answered in the affirmative, and told him 
from whom she had received it. Mr. Cecil was 
out with the circumstances, and finding out 

. B., recommended him to his friends. ur- 
ing Mr. Cecil’s absence from town, however, 
Mr. B. became involved in serious pecun 
difficulties, and was compelled to give up his 
business and return to a mechanical employment 
which he had learned im youth. The violentex- 
ertion attendant on this occupation, occasioned 
a painful illness. He remained some time in a. 
hospital; but at length left it, and retired to 
obscure lodging, without any adequate means of 
support for himself and family. To this place 
Mr. Cecil, on his arrival in town, with difficulty 
traced him. An early interview took place ; and 
Mr. B., having stated his misfortunes,—‘ Well, 
B.,” said Mr. Cecil, “‘ what can be done for you ? 
Would a hundred guineas be of any service to 
you?” “T should be truly thankful for such a 
sum,” said B.; “it would be of use to me; 
but I cannot expect it.” ‘ Well,” returned Mr. 
Cecil, ‘I am not a rich man, and I have not a 
hundred guineas to give you, B., but,” continued 
he, putting his hand in his pocket, “I have got 
one; here it is at your service, and I will un- 
dertake to make it a hundred in a few days.” 
Mr. Cecil represented the case to his friends, ful- 
filled his promise, and the Bible which B. had 
formerly given toa child, became the means of 
opening his shop and obtaining him a subsistence. 


SEA BATHING, 

Sea bathing should not be had recourse to by 
persons of enfeebled frames, because the organs 
are too weak to ensure that pleasant reaction of 
feeling—that sense of warmth which diffuses it- 
self all over the body—consequent upon immer- 
sion. Invalids and persons of nervous tempera- 
ment should never resort to sea-bathing except 
under the direction of a medical man. No 
sons should bathe after a hearty meal, nor if ier 
feel cold ; and after bathing they should take a 
little gentle exercise — Reynolds, 


OLD AND YOUNG FRIENDS, 

Old friends are the great blessing of one's 

latter years. Half a word conveys one’s mean- 
ing. They have memory of the same events, 
and have the same mode of thinking. * * 
I have young relations that may grow upon me, 
for my nature is affectionate ; but can they grow 
old friends? My age forbids that. Still less can 
they grow companions. Is it friendship to ex- 
plain half one says? One must relate the history 
of one’s memory and ideas ; and whatis that to 
the young but old stories ’—Horace Walpole. 
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THE CHANGELING. 


THE COMET. 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Come forth with me, the west is clear— 

See’st thou yon wild old privateer, 

That's like your candle, when you snuff 

Its flaming wick with force enough 

To quench the blaze, and leave a spark 

And smoke-wreath glimmering through the dark’ 


Amidst the starry multitude 

He roams a tameless Robin [ood ; 
An outlaw in the universe, 
Bearing an everlasting curse ; 

And mounted on a steed that wears 
A tail like Tam O’Shanter's mare’s. 


Man’s old acquaintance seems the sun, 
And all the gentle stars that run 
Their nightly courses far above, 

Smile on the earth with looks of love ; 
As voyagers that have distant steered, 
Hold kindred voyagers thrice endeared. 


But he, unshorn barbarian grim, 

How strange the cosy scene to him, 
When, woven just athwart his way, 

He marked our web-like system lay, 
And wondered, as he ventured near, 
What such tame worlds were doing here. 


More lonely than a ship must be 
Burned on the solitary sea, 

This fearful elf of giant race 

Burns on the eternal deep of space ; 
Unlike sweet stars, to him is known 
No earthly lover’s vow or moan 


Love saucy meteors, ye who may, 

And uncaged comets’ dangerous play ; 
But give me earth in dewy June— 

Give me the dear, substantial moon, 
That knows when far enough she’s sped, 
Then goes respectably to bed. 


THE CHANGELING. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 


“Docror, she will live? Say that she will 
live !” exclaimed Colonel Lansmere, as he clasped 
the arm of his wife’s physician, and gazed wild- 
ly, imploringly, in the old man’s face. “O, 
speak, do speak! I cannot bear this—I cannot 
endure this agony.” 

The old physician was deeply affected ; twice 
he attempted in vain to speak audibly, and when 
at last he succeeded, the words came chokingly. 

“T cannot save her, nothing on earth can re- 
store her to you, my dear friend ; all I can say 
now is, bear it as well as you can, compose your- 
self and come to her once more; her hours are 
few now and swiftly passing.” 

With a breaking heart the husband suffered 
himself to be led to the chamber of his wife, his 
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beautiful young wife who they said was dying 
—it could not be true, he could not let her go ; 
but the frantic words were checked, and the pas- 
sionate sorrow hushed, when he saw how fearfal 
@ change the lest half hour had wrought in her 
he loved. He dare not bid her live when death 
had already claimed possession of her beauteogg 
form ; he dare not disturb the peace of that part 
ing hour by giving vent to his own rebelliong 
grief—and kneeling at her side in silent anguish 
he listened to the few faint farewell words. 

“T would have lived for you, dear Arthur, we 
have been so happy, you made life too bright and 
beautiful, but it may not be; just now I saw my 
mother, Alfred, and Elinor, and they bade me 
come home. Q, Arthur, I must go, I must leave 
you.” And the weak arms were lifted with 
wild look of entreaty. 

Trembling and awe-stricken, he raised her in 
his arms, holding her close pressed to his heart 
until the last sigh was drawn, the last struggle 
with the conqueror had passed, and then Dr. 
Annesley touched him. 

“ My dear Lansmere, will you come with me? 
It is all over.”” And looking on the white face 
lying helpless on his breast, he saw that it wag 
indeed so. 

All his hopes and plans, the joys and delight 
of the past two years, all over. His brain wes 
burning, his heart icy cold, he had faced death a 
score of times, had seen beloved comrades fall 
stricken by his side upon the battle-field, and 
with his own hand slain the enemy ; yet he had 
never faced the pale spectre in his quiet home- 
life, had never realized the possibility of his beau- 
tifal young wife going to the grave before him- 
self. If a dread had ever entered Colonel Lans- 
mere’s mind since his marriage, it was of old age 
for himself, while the wife he loved would yet be 
in her bloom ; he had feared this, but death nev- 
er, least of all death to the gay young creature 
who sang and laughed, and danced in the joyous 
lightness of her eighteen summers. 

“ Will your honor see the baby?” asked a. 
sweet, low voica, and for the first time for twenty- 
four hours the widower raised his head or took 
notice of a question. 

In vain the kind physician had entreated him 
to rest, to take refreshment, even to come and 
look at his dead wife, and as a last resource the 
young nurse and her charge were sent for. He 
took the child without a word, and as he looked 
in its clear blue eyes and thought of the mother, 
his grief took another form, which so terrified 
the young woman that she ran off to tell the doc- 
tor that the gentleman was breaking his heart. 

“Thank Heaven,” said the old man fervently, 
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“that danger is past. Let him cry, my good 
woman, it will do him good.” 

And thus Arthur Lansmere was suffered to 
weep away the keenest edges of his sorrow, and 
his heart went out in yearning love to his little son, 
his dead wife’s legacy. On the nurse’s return 
she found him more composed. He asked her 
several questions, and wished to have the child 
always near him. 

“ Are you willing to live at the Park, or will 
your husband not allow it ?” 

“ My husband is dead, sir,” the woman re- 
plied, “but I have a child the age of this—if I 
come here my mother must take care of the 
child.” 

Colonel Lansmere looked at her compassion- 
ately. “Poor thing, and you have your own 
living to get and a child to attend to. Arrange 
it with your mother in any way, I will pay her 
well to keep your baby, and you come here to- 
morrow to stay. Everything shall be done for 
your comfort, only take care of my boy.” 

He kissed the child, slipped a guinea into the 
young woman’s hand and dismissed her. Ina 
week Mary Law and her charge were established 
at Lansmere Park, and Mary’s own child, also a 
fine little boy, was daily brought for the mother 
to see. 

It was hard to say which of the little ones she 
liked best, though the colonel, having one day 
found her weeping over her own child, redoubled 
his kindness to induce her to remain, fearing noth- 
ing more than that she should leave. But Mary 
never spoke of going away, although her agita- 
tion at every meeting with her child was evident. 
Those who knew her history said the bitter past 
was ever present to the widow, for she had mar- 
ried in defiance of her parents, had found that 
her lover whom she foolishly believed perfection, 
was an idle, worthless scamp, a drunkard and a 
poacher, and in less than two years after her ill- 
starred marriage, he was killed in a fight with 
some of the neighboring game-keepers, and 
brought home to her, his handsome face so dis- 
figured that none but herself could have recog- 
nized him. Two months after her child was 
born, and Mrs. Lansmere, having heard the sad 
story from her lady’s maid, sent for Mary, and 
engaged her to take care of her infant. 

And for three years she did take care of it ; no 
mother could better have performed her duty ; 
and then Colonel Lansmere resolved to go 
abroad. His most intimate friend and nearest 
neighbor, George Hope, Esq., of Hopedale 
Lodge, was about to travel with his lady, and 
their united persuasions induced the colonel to 
make one of their party. Mrs. Hope had just 


buried a child, the son and heir of Hopedale, and 
she insisted on having the little Arthur with 
them. As her health was delicate, and her grief 
so recent, neither gentlemen attempted to contra- 
dict her wish, and Mary Law in an agony of 
sorrow was obliged to yield up her little charge 
to strangers. 

The Park lodge was repaired and new fur- 
nished, a handsome garden made, and with an 
annuity sufficient to put her beyond all danger 
of want, bestowed on the faithful nurse. But 
neither money nor presents could calm poor 
Mary’s sorrow, and Colonel Lansmere left Eng- 
land deeply impressed with her fondness for his 
child, and half grieved at occasioning sorrow to 
so faithful a servant. The party went to Switz- 
erland, thence to spend the winter in a warmer 
clime ; and under the sunny skies of Italy one 
year from their departure from England, little 
Florence Hope was born. 

A very ray of sunshine was the sweet child, 
bringing joy and gladness to the hearts so lately 
mourning, and the father himself scarcely loved 
the little beauty better than did Colonel Lans- 
mere, who was the first to project an union be- 
tween the families. 

“My brother, Sir Rupert, will never marry 
now, and Arthur then comes in heir of the Lans- 
mere estates. No better match can be found for 
your little girl in the country than he will then 
be, and the properties united will rival any estate 
in the kingdom.” 

“Dear friend do not let us plan too much,” 
the mother said, as her thoughts went back to 
the castles built in imagination at the birth of 
the boy. “ Florence may be taken from us as 
our little George was.” 

But the father made some jesting remark about 
his hope of having half a dozen heirs yet, and 
the subject was dropped, only to be renewed 
again and again, until at last it came to be an un- 
derstood thing between the families that at some 
future day the children should be united. 

The only objection to this was that the little 
ones did not agree, little Florence never liked 
her companion, and as the years passed on, Mrs. 
Hope herself was conscious of a growing dislike 
to the bold, rude boy whose precocious impudence 
so pleased the gentlemen. They remained 
abroad three years, and on their return to Eng- 
land little Arthur, being now six years old, was 
permitted by his father to act the tyrant over the 
entire household. At the first visit the Hopes 
paid at Lansmere Park the young gentleman 
gave a specimen of his disposition which still 
farther estranged the mother from him, 

The children were sent out to play on the 
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fawn, Arthur having been charged to take care 
of his companion, and they had not been gone 
more than half an hour when the little girl’s 
scream alarmed the family, and rushing out they 
beheld one of the dogs holding the child’s white 
dress which a strange lad was trying to take 
from his mouth, while little Arthur stood by 
laughing and clapping his hands to encourage 
the dog to hold on. As he freed the little girl, 
the boy said something to Arthur who struck 
him on the cheek, when the other little fellow 
knocked himdown. The whole affair took place 
in sight of the parents, and was over before they 
could cross the lawn, and Arthur rose up scream- 
ing with rage as his father came up. Whatever 
indignation Colonel Lansmere might have felt 
at seeing his child struck by another, he dared 
not display it, so flagrant had been Master 
Arthar’s misconduct ; but he did not join in the 
praises the Hopes lavished ®n the brave stranger 
until he heard his name. 

“Robert Law!” he exclaimed. “Are you 
Mrs. Law’s son at the lodge?” The child an- 
swered in the affirmative, and again thanking 
him, the party returned to the house, Mrs. Hope 
with the terrified child close clasped to her bosom. 

“Such a manly little fellow,” George Hope 
exclaimed. “I have rarely seen so handsome 
a child, and so well behaved. Who is he, 
Lansmere ?” 

“The last of a very bad race,” was the 
answer. “ The father and grandfather both fell 
fighting Sir James R——’s game keepers, and 
two worse men never lived or died in the county. 
This child has an excellent mother, and to her 
he owes his good training, also the extreme neat- 
ness of his dress. ‘The servants laugh and say 
she tries to imitate Arthur in the boy’s appear- 
ance. I have never seen him before, for he gen- 
erally lives with Mary’s mother in the village.” 

Here Master Arthur, finding himself neglected, 
set up a scream of anger and the conversation 
was stopped. Thus passed on several years. 
Florence remained the only child at Hopedale, 
and her father daily growing more anxious that 
the noble estate of their neighbors should at 
some future time be hers. There was always 
trouble when the children met. Once the savage 
boy took all the gold fish from their marble 
basin, leaving them fainting and dying on the 
stand, and another time poor Florence came with 
tears and sobs to show her mother her dead dove, 
its white feathers soiled with blood, the work of 
Master Arthur, who laughed at her sorrow. 

Mrs. Hope shed tears of sympathy with her 
little daughter, and enraged at the sight, Colonel 
Lansmere severely punished the young monster, 


but with no lasting effect. From three different 
schools was Arthur Lansmere expelled before 
his fifteenth year, when his father in despair pro- 
cured a tator for his hopeful heir. 

Young Robert Law, too poor to go to school, 
had yet made rapid progress under the instruc- 
tion of the parson of the parish, whose salary 
was barely sufficient for the wants of a large 
family, and who thaukfally accepted the bright 
boy’s able assistance in the garden, giving him ° 
in retarn invaluable instruction. Both the pas- 
tor and his wife loved Robert, and in their so- 
ciety he spent his happiest hours. It was fre- 
quently matter of surprise to them, how from so 
vile a stock this beautiful bey had descended, for 
no trace of the bad qualities of the Laws was 
ever discovered in his noble disposition. 

When Robert was sixteen his grandmother 
died, and he went to live with his mother at the 
lodge, an arrangement scarcely pleasant, as 
young Lansmere never failed to insult and annoy 
him whenever they met, and in consequence his 
mother silently made arrangements to leave, 
though reluctant to give up a pleasant home, 
surrounded by evidences of the care and kind- 
ness of the colonel. As Robert spent most of 
his time at the parsonage, any very violent quar- 
rel was avoided ; but Arthur was not slow to see 
that Miss Hope smiled pleasantly on Robert when 
they met, and received flowers or fruit from his 
hand with a warmth of thanks quite unusual for 
her, peasant lad though he was. At Hopedale 
the lad was a favorite, and well-known, from 
Colonel Lansmere’s habit of sending him there 
on errands. 

Amused at the interest with which he viewed 
the books in the library one day, Mr. Hope 
questioned him about his studies with the parson, 
and finding he had made astonishing progress, 
presented him with a number of valuable volumes, 
quite a little library for a boy like Robert. As 
he thanked the kind donor, there was something 
in his manner that touched Mr. Hope’s not very 
impressible nature, and laying his hand upor 
his shoulder he looked in his beautifal eyes, 
exclaiming : 

“ Don’t thank me, boy, you well deserve 
for you are a good lad, and must be a joy to your 
mother; would to Heaven such a son had been 
given to me!” 


One pleasant autumn day aa old-fashioned 
and odd-looking vehicle might have been seen — 
leisurely rolling along the highway leading to the 
Lansmere Park gates. But if the equipage was 
unique in its color, shape and fittings up, not less 
extraordinary was the appearance of the indi- 


vidual who occupied it, and who drove the fat 
old horse himself. Unusually tall and straight 
for a man of his years—he was something past 
sixty-four—with a clear, healthy complexion, 

and an eye dark and piercing, he was truly a 
handsome old man, had not his abominable style 
of dressing spoilt all. An old fur cap lined with 
wool completely disfigured his head, while a 
cloak of camlet of no particular form or shape 
hung about him in disorder, the red flannel lining 
and the faded hue of the stuff itself giving him a 
decidedly poverty-stricken appearance. A com- 
forter of many colors was tied about his throat 
and kept in place by the ears of his cap which 
tied under the chin, while red worsted muffatees 
and knitted gloves patched with chamois leather 
completed his attire. 

Such was the appearance of the individual 
who watched with curious eyes the rapid ap- 
proach of two riders through a neighboring field, 
and who were making for a gate which opened 
on the turnpike. One was a short, stout and 
rather coarse-looking young man of eighteen or 
nineteen, his companion a slender and rather 
delicate looking young lady of sixteen or there- 
abouts. As they neared the gate the girl at- 
tempted to slacken the speed of the high-spirited 
animal she rode, but leaning forward her com- 
 panion caugh: her rein and kept on at full speed, 
evidently bent on making her leap the barrier. 
Just at this moment a tall youth came slowly 
along the road, carrying under his arm two or 
three books. No sooner did the girl see him 
than with a cry of joy she wrenched her horse 
free, and called to the new-comers to open the 
gate, a request he instantly complied with, when 
she dashed through at fall speed, the long plumes 
of her hat flying in the wind, and both herself 
and her horse in considerable terror. 

. Riding up to the new-comer, the horseman be- 
gan to abuse him shamefully, threatening to 
strike him, which he would probably have done 
had not a third actor appeared on the scene in 
the person of the odd-looking owner of the car- 
riage, who seizing the young man’s horse bade 
him desist at once. His rage of course turned 
instantly on the old man, and he finished a 
choice string of abuse by threatening to horse- 
whip him. 

The old gentleman grew pale with passion. 
“ Horsewhip me, will you, you young scoun- 
drel?” he exclaimed, in a voice of rage. “Let 
me see you do it.” Aud ere the words were 
well spoken he pulled him to the ground and ad- 
ministered a lesson on impertinence not likely to 
be soon forgotten. With a contemptuous kick 


lad with the books get in, was soon on his way 
again. The lady rider had gone out of sight. 

“Tt seems to me I ought te know you, boy,” 
was the first abrupt speech made after the fat old 
horse had once more got started. 

The lad colored slightly at the suddenness of 
the words. ‘“ I don’t know, sir, I do not think I 
ever saw you before.” 

“T don’t say you did, but I know your face. 
What’s your name, eh?” 

“ Robert Law, sir, and there’s my home. My 
mother is gate-keeper at the lodge.” 

The old gentleman uttered an exclamation 
more forcible than polite, and looked at his com- 
panion as if to read his very soul. 

“ Do you know the heir here ?” and he pointed ~ 
to the Park. 

“ Arthur Lansmere? Yes, sir, I know him. 
That was the young gentleman you horsewhipped 
just now.” . 

By a great effort the old man restrained an 
expression he doubtless thought unsuitable for 
youthfal years, but a heavy frown darkened his 
face. 

“Who was that girl?” 

“Miss Hope, sir-” 

“ Ah, yes, George Hope’s daughter. Well, it 
is a queer business altogether.” 

The lad jumped down and opened the gates, 
and as the old man drove through he called out 
something about seeing him again. Robert 
hastened in and told his mother the adventure 
of the morning, to which she listened in evident 
distress and ended by bursting into a violent fit 
of weeping. In vain the tender-hearted lad 
prayed her to tell him her trouble ; she was over- 
come with grief, and from her incoherent exclam- 
ations he could make nothing. 

“Bat, mother, who could that strange old 
gentleman have been? I know he was a gentle- 
man, though he looked so poorly dressed.” 

“It was Sir Rupert Lansmere, child, and I 
know that his coming forebodes trouble. He 
never was here but once before, when you were 
a little baby, and he and the colonel quarrelled 
then and have never met since.” 

*‘ But, mother dear, how can his coming bring 
trouble upon us? He was very kind to me, and 
said my face was quite familiar.” 

Mary Law shrunk at these words as from a 
blow. Looking full into her son’s trathful eyes, 
she prayed him in piteous tones never to tarn 

t her. 

“No matter what they say about me, Robert, 
it all rests with you; don’t let them ill use me.” 
She would have knelt at his feet, but he caught 


he then walked to his chaise and bidding the 


her in his arms, and promised solemnly thas 


nothing should estrange them. For a long time 
the poor lad suspected that a stain rested on his 
birth, and though the thought was agony, his 
_ mother’s behaviour on this occasion confirmed 
his suspicions. The utter silence respecting his 
father, her sadness and nervous terror of all 
strangers coming to the Park had all gone to 
strengthen the idea, and now it was made cer- 
tainty. Anincreasing love for Miss Hope, which 
for months had taken possession of him, added 
bitterness to his reflections, and made him truly 
miserable. 


“ Never, I will never allow her to go out alone 
with him again. How dare he sead her home to 
me in this state ?”’ 

And Mrs. Hope alternately soothed the terri- 
fied Florence, who clung sohping round her 
neck, and flashed angry glances upon the two 
gentlemen who stood before her silent with 
surprise. 

“ There must be some mistake here. I cannot 
think Arthur would knowingly alarm you, my 
love,” said the colonel, and attempted to take the 
girl’s hand, but drew back at a glance from her 
mothef’s beautiful eyes. 

“Here comes Arthur himself ; he must explain 
it all,” exclaimed Mr. Hope, as the young man 
made his appearance, walking slowly under the 
trees without his horse. 

But just as the whole party called upon him to 
explain his extraordinary conduct, Sir Rupert 
and his wonderful equipage arrived, and in the 
warmth of the greeting between him and the 
Hopes, Master Arthur took himself out of sight. 
Of course the story was soon told. Colonel 
Lansmere looked annoyed at hearing that his son 
had threatened the old gentleman, still more so 
when he learned that Sir Rupert had horse- 
whipped his darling, but there was no help for it 
now ; the whole party went in to dress for din- 
ner, and in due time made their appearance at 
the table, except young Arthur, who begged to 
be excused on the plea of a headache. 

When the gentlemen sat over their wine, Sir 
Rupert (who himself drank nothing but water) 
commenced to question his brother on a subject 
which agitated him exceedingly. It was noth- 
ing less than Robert Law’s birth and parentage, 
and the old gentleman made no scruples about 
accusing his brother of a great wrong in the 

“T always knew you were a foolish man, 
Arthur, but I never suspected you of being a 
bad one before.” 

“ And you do me a great wrong, now,” the 
colonel exclaimed. “My late wife pitied the 


young woman, and gave our boy to her care. 
She performed her duty faithfully, and I gave 
her the lodge, and a sufficiency to keep her from 
want. The father of the boy was a bad char- 
acter, but Mary seems to have given all her own 
good qualities to the child, who is a general 
favorite in the village.” 

Mr. Hope confirmed all this, but nothing 
would move the old man, who became each day 
more and more convinced of the truth of his 
own suspicions. 

“T can see your looks in that boy’s face, just 
your expression when you were his age, and then 
his hand and foot, why any fooi might see he 
had the Lansmere hand and foot.” And he 
would survey his own well-shaped white fingers 
with evident satisfaction, while the colonel spite 
of his annoyance could not forbear a smile at 
his oddity, 

Sir Rupert staid one week at the Park, during 
which time he treated young Arthur with supreme 
contempt, rarely suffering an opportunity to 
escape of making some sarcastic speech at him, 
and otherwise showing his dislike; in fact he 
made himself so disagreeable that it was a posi- 
tive relief to the colonel and his other guests 
‘when the old leather chaise was ordered, and the 
fur cap and camlet cloak once more adorned his 
person ; to all but Florence, who really felt a 
liking for the old gentleman, and with her 
mother’s consent promised to spend a week at 
his old house, the original home of the Lansmeres. 

“T am going to take your boy home with me,” 
Sir Rupert said, as he gathered up the reins 
with one hand, and settled the fur cap comfort- 
ably with the other. 

“What, Arthur?” said the colonel, surprised. 

“O, by no means,” he replied with his usual 
scornful smile. “ We have young scamps enough 
in the vicinity of Lansmere Court, without tak- 
ing any within the walls, but your other boy, 
Robert, he is too good to be knocking about here, 
running errands for everybody; I mean to take 
him home and adopt him, so don’t be surprised 
if you hear some fine morning that I am dead, 
and he is master of Lansmere.”” And with this 
parting blow he drove off, leaving a most un- 
comfortable impression on his brother’s mind. 

“You don’t really think he would do such a 
thing ?”’ said Mr. Hope. 

“ Why not? The property is not entailed ; he 
has taken an unaccountable dislike to Arthur, 
and a mad fancy for that boy Robert, and what 
is to hinder him from doing anything he likes?” 

“ Nothing, if that is the case ; butit will make 
some difference to Arthur.” 

“Some difference! I should think it would,” 
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said the colonel, vehemently. “ Why, it will 
ruin him. You know I live economically and 
find my fortune abundant, but it is in reality 
small when compared with Rupert’s vast estates ; 
Arthur knows nothing of economy, and conse- 
quently cannot live at all unless he gets them. I 
' don’t know what to do about it.” 

The Hopes made their visit a short one, and 
to the great joy of both mother and daughter, the 
father made known his intention of breaking off 
the match as soon as possible. 

“He is going to college now, and his father 
has great anticipations of his success, but I fore- 
tell that we shall have no trouble in finding an 
excuse to get Florence free from her engagement. 
He is an unlikely scamp, to say the best of him, 
and my little girl can do better; there’s young 
James R——,, for instance, with only his father 
standing between him and the baronetcy, I rather 
think he will do.” 

But just at this particular time Florence had 
no idea that any one would do, She was but a 
child, and childish thoughts filled her mind, 
while her affections were far more firmly centered 
on the white moss rose Robert Law had given 
her, than upon all Sir James’s great possessions. 

“ Florence must keep on with her studies for 
two years more,” her mother said, “and lay 
aside all this nonsense about lovers and engage- 
ments.” And the poor child was not sorry to 
comply, so distasteful had the idea of her 
betrothal to Arthur always been. 

One year passed in which few changes took 
place in any of those whose history we are at- 
tempting to write. Before leaving home for 
college Arthur had prevailed upon his father to 


dismiss Mary Law from the lodge, an unkind act 
which the colonel very unwillingly performed, 
but yielded, in the hope that compliance with his 
every wish would bribe the young reprobate to 
good behaviour. 

Poor Mary left in sorrow, not at the loss of 
the home, but at the ingratitude of her foster- 
son, who refused to see her previous to his de- 
parture. The colonel increased the allowance 
he had made her to meet her additional expenses, 
but people said Mary Law wonld not barden his 
kindness long, it was evident she was sinking 
rapidly into a consumption. 

During the first year several letters were re- 
ceived at the Park, complaining of Arthur’s be- 
haviour, and the only restraining influence was 
to shorten his allowance, but these letters agitat- 
ed the fond and too indulgent father, and added 
to some village whispers which reached his ears, 
made him truly wretched. The family to whom 
Mary’s cottage had been given were recom- 


mended by Arthur, who described them as 
worthy people, deserving of kindness. The only 
daughter was a handsome, vulgar peasant girl, 
with red cheeks and a decided fancy for gay 
dresses and cheap jewelry. Of this girl and the 
young heir of Lansmere some very scandalous 
stories were soon told, and in due time reached 
the colonel, who dare not try to prove the truth 
or falsehood of them. He began to look very 
old, his hair turned very gray in those few 
months, and there was a perceptible stoop in his 
figure, the proud Lansmere figure which they 
boasted never bent. Atthe end of a year Arthur 
was expelled, and seeing inthis disgrace the end 
of all his hopes of an alliance with the Hope 
family, Colonel Lansmere ceased the acquaiht- 
ance and almost entirely secladed himself in his 
own home. 

Arthur went to London, very much against his 
father’s wish, the colonel having a presentiment 
that trouble would follow, but his wildest fears 


fell short of the reality. His son’s demands for 
money were at first incessant ; impertinent letters 
and hasty notes came thick and fast, then the 
device of sending his numerous bills down to 
the Park for settlement was tried ; that failing 
after a time, all tidings of him ceased, and the 
colonel’s next grief was caused by seeing the 
proud name of his family in a newspaper para- 
graph with a stinging comment on the condact 
of the representative at the time in the metrop- 
olis. This was followed up by others, some 
milder, some more cutting, until the father 
writhed under the agony thus inflicted. 

With unspeakable terror he awaited some final 
act which should crush the author of all this 
sorrow and bring matters to a conclusion, and he 
had not long to anticipate. Two rough-looking 
officials made their appearance one morning 
whose business was soon told. Arthur Lans- 
mere had committed a heavy forgery, had been 
immediately detected, and was now in jail await- 
ing his trial. The police had been sent to search 
his rooms in his father’s house, it being more 
than suspected that there were other crimes to 
be proved against him. As nothing suspicious 
was found at the Park, the men departed civilly, 
but the disgrace rankled in the colonel’s proud 
heart, and was not relieved by the reception of 
a letter from Sir Rupert, wherein he bade him 
take no steps to save the life of such a graceless 
villain, but let him hang, and put an end to the 
family shame. 

The colonel loved his family name, disgrace 
was a keener word than death, but he thought of 
his dead wife, the young girl whom he had so 
wildly worshipped, and she was the mother of 
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this boy, could he let her child perish by such a 
disgraceful death? Would she not have pleaded 
for him with all her strength, would she not have 
given life itself to save him? Yes, well he 
knew it, and it determined his course; with all 
speed he started for London, to find there that his 
brother had been before him and taken all ne- 
cessary steps to save the young man from the 
‘punishment due to his crime, if possible. Hate- 
fal as young Arthor had made himself to his 
uncle, the old man had still a feeling for his 
brother’s child, and the best legal assistance was 
secured, and unlimited means offered them, if in 
return for their efforts they procured his release. 


After a wretched interview with the lost boy, 
Colonel Lansmere returned to the Park, there to 
await the result of the trial, his own health ren- 
dering it imperative that he should leave all ex- 
citement for a time. George Hope, like all the 
rest of mankind, had faults, some of them bad 


ones, but under an amount of worldliness he had 


a tender heart, and he was first to welcome the 
poor colonel to his home, to condole with him on 
his great grief, to hope for brighter things in the 
fature. 

Mr. Hope felt particularly well calculated to 
pity his friend jast now, for he believed himself 
to he the most unfortunate of fathers. Sir James 
had come to Hopedale to plead his son’s cause, 
Miss Florence had been summoned to the library, 
and with one of Robert’s white moss roses in her 
hair, had gone down to disappoint all their plans. 
In vain the two gentlemen pleaded; she “ did 
not love the young man, and she would not mar- 
ry him ; she had told him so long before.” 

“But you may change your mind, child,” said 
her father, “ you are so young yet, and you don’t 
love any one else—” 

“But I shall not change my mind, papa, and 
I do love some one else ;” and with this declara- 
tion Miss Florence swept out of the room. 

Sir James shrugged up his shoulders, took an 
immense pinch of snuff, and hinted that it would 
have spared a great deal of trouble if Miss Hope 
had said as much before. 

Mr. Hope was in a passion, and insisted on 
knowing what his daughter meant. Mama 
Hope was indignant, and reproached Miss Flor- 
ence with her ingratitude after all their indul- 
gence ; but she utterly refused to give any ex- 
planation of her words, and Sir James took his 
leave. The following day Mr. Hope went to see 
his friend the colonel, and James R——, having 
called to assure himself of the truth of his fath- 
er’s report, received a dismissal which left him 
nothing to expect from the young lady. 

The night preceding Arthur Lansmere’s trial 


was one of fearful suffering to the unhappy fath- 
er. Through the weary hoars he paced the floor 
of his library, oppressed with misery. Midnight 
had just struck, when a loud summons at the 
hall door aroused the sleeping porter, and startled 
the colonel violently. It proved to be a messen- 
ger from Mary Law, praying him to come at once 
to her deathbed to hear something she had to 
communicate. Through fear of his own health, 
or by reason of his great trouble, the colonel 
hesitated, when the messenger said, “Mary 
begged it for the sake of her dead mistress.” 
Without a moment’s more delay he followed him. 

It proved to be a fearful interview, the dying 
woman’s confession of a dreadful wrong, and in 
her agony she flung herself from her couch to his 
feet screaming for pardon. 

“©, forgive, forgivet I was tempted, and 


changed them; I had no opportunity to repair 
my fault until it was too late, and then I dare not 


confess.” As she tried to clasp the colonel’s 


knees he involuntérily drew back, seeing which 
she redoubled her entreaties. “Think you I 
have not suffered too ; when the boy for whom I 
sacrificed myself disowns me, turned me from 
my home—curses his mother? I have been good 
to your son, he loves me; he will not curse his 
mother, even when he learns how much she has 
wronged him.” Exhausted with her emotion, 
she paused, gasping for breath, while the colonel, 
touched at the sight of so much misery, sat down 
and spoke soothingly to her. 

He said he freely forgave her sin, and then in 
the gentlest terms announced the danger of her 
son and his impending trial. Without a word 
poor Mary fell fainting to the floor. 

The colonel, on arnving at home, instantly 
sent to his brother the particulars of the strange 
communication he had received, and two days 
after, Sir Rupert arrived in an ecstacy of delight. 
The young forger had been transported for life ; 
but of him he took no thought ; that his favorite 
should turn out to be the true heir filled his heart 
with delight. Mary Law repeated her confession. 
before a magistrate, and more than once ex- 
plained to Sir Rupert how she was tempted to _ 
substitute her own boy for the heir. He never 
reproached her, and once when her repentance 
was more bitter than usual, thanked her for her 
care of the boy. 

“You brought him up well and carefully, 
Mary, and I owe you thanks ; had he been under 
my brother’s weak control he would doubtless 
have been spoiled.” 

Poor Mary’s death took place soon after, hast- 
ened by a cruel letter received from her own son, 
upbraiding her for the deception she had prac- 


well-timed kindness on the part of high person- 


‘ 


it. The real heir was unceasing in his kind at- 
tentions to his “mother,” as he always called 
her, and she died imploring blessings on his head. 

Sir Rupert in the fulness of his joy swore 
eternal friendship with his brother for giving him 
so noble an heir; while the colonel in his new- 


found son was more than repaid for all the other 
had made him suffer. 


The young man lost little time in renewing 
his acquaintance with the Hope family, and now 
that her parents beheld his attentions with de- 
light, Miss Florence no longer hesitated to inform 
them that he was the fortunate individual on 
whom she had bestowed her youthful heart. On 
the day that the heir became of age there was a 

«magnificent fete given at Lansmere Park to cele- 
brate the event, and six months afterwards Hope- 
dale rejoiced at the wedding of the fair maiden 
who represented that ancient family. 


A BON.MOT¢s 
Queen Victoria’s reception in Berlin seems to 
have been extremely enthusiastic on the part of 
the multitade. Numerous instances are cited of 


. Even General Wrangel, a rough, old sol- 
dier, who prides himself on speaking nothing 
but German (and that very incorrectly), and 
whose wit is generally known to partake of the 
broad humor of the barracks, succeeded in per- 

ing a delicate flattery, which would have 

ne honor to a courtier of Louis XIV. When 

permitted to kiss the queen’s hand, the general 

pronounced, with infinite gravity, albeit with a 

strong Teutonic accent, the English word “ Wel- 
come !” 

“Ah, ,”’ said her majesty, “ since when 
have you learned to speak English ¢” 

“Your majesty,” replied the old soldier to 
this question propounded in German, “on my 
honor, that is the only English word I have to 
offer you.” 


THE MISCHIEF MAKER. 

“ When the absent are spoken of,” says Henry 
Ward Beecher, “some will speak ae of them, 
some silver, some iron, some dirt, for they have 
a@ natural attraction towards what is evil, and 
think it shows a penetration in them. As a cat 
watching for mice does not look up though an 
elephant goes by, so they are so busy mousing 
for defects, that they let great excellencies 
themannoticed. 1 will not say itis not Chris- 
tian to make heads of others’ faults, and tell 
them over every day ; I say it is infernal. If you 
want to know how the devil feels, you do know if 
you are such a one.” 


Money invested in a tool, and the tool left ex- 
posed to the weather, is like money loaned to a 
spendthrift with no security received. In both 
instances it is a dead loss, and the result of indo- 
lence or inexcusable indifference to one’s own 


TOO MIRTHFUL. 


“Do stop that girl’s laughing! It really makes 
me nervous to hear“her. From morning till 
night her mouth is open, either laughing or sing. 
ing, just as if there was no trouble or sin in the 
world. I never saw such a rattle-brain thing ag 
she is in my life !” 

So Hetty was made to suppress her glee, and 
to sing low. This was the utmost that her rulers 
could accomplish, for the girl’s heart was light 


after check was given her; and month after 
month she was told, with awful seriousness, that 
she was too wild, too merry, too imaginative ; that 
it was her duty to measure her steps, her morals, 
her very smiles; to hold down her imagination; 
always to turn her thoughts towards reading, 
cooking, mending and sewing, when she caught 
them starting off for a revel in the regions of 
beauty and delight—for the fair, fair skies of 
fancy; and always to wait till she didn’t care 
whether she moved or stood still, spoke or held 
her tongue, when she glowed with a quick im- 
pulse to do or say something. Well, they man- 
aged to tone Hetty down somewhat; but she 
never could be made to become exactly serious 
and proper until the hand of sorrow took her 
heart and pressed it so hard—so very hard—that 
the joyousness which had so long dwelt singing 
in it was crushed out and went, none knew whith- 
er. Many burdens were bound for poor Hetty’s 
heart, and it bore them bravely till the spring of 
joy was broken; then each additional load 
pressed down with more hopeless weight. Now 
she is what blindly they tried to render her when 
she was a child. 

O, let the children and the maidens laugh and 
sing. Do not, O, do not—be always checking 
and rebuking them for being gay. Little time 
enough have they before care will begin its gnaw- 
ing and grief and pain. ey i tal old 
and grave anon, never fear. Their glory will 
soon enough be darkened, their buoyancy cease. 
The canker and the blight will not pass them. 
Darkness and disaster sooner or later, shuts down 
the morning light ofall. O, the fated, the un- 
conscious young! But let them, while the im- 
pulse yet is in them, laugh and play, and dance 
and sing. And if, perchance, ere the merry 
days are over, any sleep, murmur not. “ Hap- 
py the early dead.” — Willis’s Musical World. 


DAILY DUTIES. 

My morning haunts are where they should be, 
at home ; not sleeping, or concocting the surfeits 
of an irregular feast, but up and stirring; in 
winter, often ere the souud of any bell awake men 
to labor or to devotion ; in summer, as oft with 
the bird that first rises, or not much tardier to 
read good authors, or cause them to be read, till 
the attention be weary, or memory have its full 
py ; then with useful and hardiness, to ren- 
der lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedience 
to the mind, to the cause of religion and our 
country’s liberty.— Milton. 


Time has laid his hand 
Upon my head gently, not amiting it, 
But as a harper s his 


Upon his harp to deaden tts vibrations! 


within her, and overflow it would. But check * 
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No angel wings has she; 

Her girlish heart is but as pure 
As girlish hearts can be. 

But is our human love the less, 
If nature faintly stains 

The marble of all loveliness 
With some imperfect veins? 


The stars are beautifal and cold, 
But dear the frailer flowers, 

Whose dewy hearts of humbler mould 
May speak, as ’twere, to ours. 


Then not celestial must she be, 
Her sweetness and her worth 

But crown a frail humanity, 
As roses do the earth. 


THE ENCHANTED BOAT: 
— or,— 


Why the Captain didn’t get to the Party. 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 


“Whar d’ye want here? Who, in Satan’s 
name told you to come aft here, hey? Go for’ard, 
you bloody villains !” 

The scene is on the deck of a ship lying at 
anchor in an East Indian river. The captain, a 
stout, brutal looking man, has just paused in his 
walk, and scowls spitefully at four sailors who 
stand in a respectful attitude before him. 

“Will you please, sir, to allow us chaps to go 
shore for an hour or two this evening, just to 
get some—”’ 

“Please let us chaps go ashore,” mimicked 
the captain, in a taunting and most insulting 
manner. ‘‘No,I please wont. For’ard ye go 
now, before I hurry up your time for you.” And 
turning on his heel, he strode aft to the tafferel ; 
when again turning he perceived that the men 
still remained where he had left them. 

“Blast your eyes! what are you standing 
there for ?”’ he shouted, as with his face inflamed 
with passion and his fists clenched as if to strike, 
he rushed toward them. 

“The whole crew are out of tobacco, and. we 
want to go ashore and get some before the ship 
tails. Wecan't make the homeward passage 
without any,” replied one of the men, doggedly. 

“O, you can’t, hey?’ sneered the captain. 
“Now I’ll convince ye that you not only can but 
will. You may think yourself lucky if you get 
your heads safe home with you. I'll show you 
What can be done amd what can’t before I’ve 


done with you. Blast ye! I’Ilhaze ye round— 
T'll work up your old iron for you, so that you 
wont know whether you have any tobacco or 
not. I'll make you cuss the day you ever saw 
Bully Waterman. Now go.” And with kicks 


and blows he drove them forward into the 
waist. 

As the men joined their shipmates in the fore- 
castle and reported progress, a simultaneous” 
growl broke from them, which for depth of tone 
and duration might have been taken for distant 
thunder—very distant. 

“ Well, I’m blowed if this style of thing isn’t 
getting altogether too bad to be borne much 
longer,” muttered Jack Brace, a fine specimen of 
a young, stalwart, well educated American sailor ; 
one who might confidently look forward to a not 
far distant period when he should command a 
ship of his own. “It’s tyranny of the worst 
sort,” he added, in an ominous undertone, “ and 
resistance to tyrants is obedience, etc.—” 

“Tt’s hard to be hanged for such a wretched 
object as him though,” responded another of the 
crew. 

“T’m not so clear about being hanged. The 
ship’s not at sea yet, and knocking off work in 
port is a very different thing from mutiny on the 
high sea,” added Jack, determinedly. 

“ Yes, and how much would ye make by try- 
ing of it on, I wonder?” asked Joe Grummet, in 
a rather contemptuous tone. “ Ye’d make jist 
about as much as the chaps in the Lively-scratch 
did once when I was aboard of her. We all 
knocked off work when lying in port at the Oil 
o’ Frarnce, ’cause our grub was so thunderin’ 
scaly, and wouldn’t tarn to agin, till we seed the 
counsil. Well, we did see him and told him how 
we'd ben sarved, an’ he said as how ’twas too 
bad, and that we shouldn’t hev no sich grub no 
more at present. Then he larfed, and the cap’n 
Jarfed ; an’ in a minnit a file of Johnny darmes 
come in and marched us all off to prison, an’ 
there we lay two months with next to nawthin’ 
at all to eat; not a rag 0’ clo’s te change; no 
water for to wash in; and half dead with fever 
at that, so that when the ship come to sail we 
was the most miser’ble lookin’ peeps ever ye 
seed ona deck. That’s what we got, an’ I’m 
thinkin’ that’s what you’ll be likely to get here, 
on’y wuss, for this here counsil an’ the ole man 
are as thick as two thieves together. Now ye 
can jest do as ye like ye know, but ye’ll jest git 
inter a mess ef ye try to desart to the shore; now 
mark my words with red chork.” 

Joe was a veteran mariner whose advice was 
asked upon all occasions, and what is a great 


deal more, was generally acted upon, conseqnent- 
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ly his remarks upon the present occasion pro- 
duced a profound impression; the more so as 
no one had the slightest doubt as to the soundness 
of his views; and all hands relapsed into gloomy 
silence, while the night began to close in dark 
and rainy. Presently the steward rushed into 
the forecastle in a high state of excitement. 

“ Ky, fellers,” he began, shaking his woolly 

- head, and grinning like a—a—well, like a nigger. 
(I take it a migger’s grin is the superlative of all 
grins, consequently a comparison is worse than 
useless.) “ Ky, fellers, dad da party ashore da 
to-night is agoin to be a reg’lar double breasted, 
high-heeled fair, sartin sure. Mine I tell ye.” 

“ What party is that you’re blarting about?” 
growled Jack Brace, sulkily. 

“ Why, dat party de cap’n goin’ to to-night. 
Ky, he keep me all de arternoon blackin’ he 
boots, and brushin’ he coat and trouserloons ; 
an’ now he gettin’ puffectly ’sane coz he can’t 
make he har lay jes’ whar he put em. Ky, giss 
cap’n think he reg’lar lady killer, he, he, he.” 

“See here, boys!”’ shouted Jack, with anima- 
tion, as soon as the steward was out of ear-shot, 
“if the old rip is going ashore, he’ll want four 


men to pull his boat; now whoever goes must 
do the errands for all the rest, whether it’s possi- 
ble or not.” 

“ That’s the talk. I'll count round to see who 
shall go,” said Joe Grummet, touching each 


man with his finger as he passed him. 
minty, cuty, cora—” 

“ Avast there, with your cuty corm,” inter- 
rupted Jack Brace, “we wont have any counting 
at all about .it—four of the best men aboard will 
go. I’m one, Grummet’s another, Tom Pipes 
and Bill Bulkhead are theother two. What say, 
boys, d’ye agree to that? The old rip will 
probably order us not to put foot ashore, but 
that’s all my eye. Go we will, and bring off 
tobacco enough for all bands, or lose a leg.” 

This arrangement was satisfactory to all par- 
ties, and the four men having made an oil-cloth 
toilet to protect them from the heavy rain, pro- 
ceeded aft to the gangway and descended into 
the boat that lay alongside, to await the captain’s 
orders. 

The point of the river at which the ship lay 


“ Hinty, 


was about two miles below the town, but hidden» 
| who wanted to get a disagreeable job over and 


from it by an abrupt turning of the stream and 
«# long point of wooded land projecting, far out 


4nto the river, which at this place is several | 


amiles in width. 

“ Well, I don’t see why the old beast don’t 
come, if he’s coming at all,” growled Jack Brace, 
awhen they had been waiting in the boat something 
like twenty mioates. “ It’s getting confoundedly 
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dark, I can hardly see that headland now, and 
before we can pull to it against this six knot cur. 
rent it will be out of sight altogether, and there’s 
no light to guide us till we round that. It would 
be a jolly joke if we should get lost. By Jove, 
I should rather like the iden myself, if it wasn’t 
for the pretty certain chance of running afoul of 
some of these cut-throat natives and being cooked 
up for their breakfasts.” 

At this moment, the captain made his appear 
ance at the gangway. 

"What in thander ye doing in that boat, ye 
bloody villains,” he yelled, in a towering rage. 
“So, you thought you could double on me, did 
ye? Yer were going to come it nicely, wa’nt 
ye—going to catch an old bird with chaff. 
Come up out of that, you larks of misery, before 
I sink ye,” and as the mer came up the ladder, 
he seized them one after another, savagely by 
the ear, and hurled them forward. ‘ Now then, 
Mr. Smith,” he continaed, turning to the mate, 
“send along the carpenter, sailmaker and two 
boys. The lazy lubbers haven’t had anything to 
do this three months, and can pull the boat 
ashoreas well as not. I’m not going to have 
these fellows go ashore on any pretence; men 
are too scarce in port to risk the chance of any 
desertions, now that we’re so soon to sail.” ° 

While the mate was drumming up this novel 
boat’s crew, Jack Brace took advantage of the 
darkness to slip round abaft the trunk cabia, 
where a quantity of whale lines were stowed, 
and from thence down into the starboard mizzen 
chains to the boat, and almost instantly returned 
unperceived, 

“ Hadn’t you better take a pocket lantern and 
compass, sir,” inquired the mate, as the captaia 
was stepping into the boat. “It’s rather dark to 
see the way now, but if you head northeast by 
east it will bring you off that headland, when you 
can see the lights from the town.” 

The captain unwillingly admitted that Mr. 
Smith had, for once in his life, made a suggestion 
that had some slight show of sense. These ar- 
ticles having been put aboard, and the captain 
crouching in the stern sheets in a monstrous 
great cloak and under a thumping big umbrella, 
the painter was cast off and the word given t# 
give way. The crew bent to their oars like men 


done as quickly as possible, and the boat shot 
away from the ship at a very regpectable speed, 
considering the strong current against her. For 
half an hour, more or less, they continued t 
row without a word being spoken by any of the 
party—the singing sound of the rain falling ia 
the river, the creaking thump of the oars playing 
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in the rollocks, and the short, quick gasps of the 
men as they doubled to their work serving rather 
to increase the silence by its monotony than to 
break it. At length the captain, who had kept 
his eyes fixed alternately upon the face of the 
compass and the point from which he expected 
to see the lights from the town, exclaimed 
impatiently : 

“Why in thunder don’t you pull, you lazy 
scoundrels? Jlere we’ve been half an hour go- 
ing a mile, and haven't got there yet. You don’t 
work hard enough to pull a shad off a gridiron. 
Pall, I tell ye, or I'll give ye something that'll 
make ye lively.” 

Thus admonished, the men bent to their work 
with redoubled energy, making the boat fairly 
jump from the water at every stroke. 

“ Strange !”’ muttered the captain, as, after a 
quarter of an hour’s furious pulling the men, 
panting and exhausted, began to slacken speed. 

“ Are you sure the compass works, sir ?’’ asked 
the carpenter. “That’s a heavy weather com- 
pass, and perhaps the motion of the boat don’t 
give it a start.” 

The captain punched the instrument with his 
forefinger. “To be sure it works,” he replied, 
looking at his watch. “I don’t know what to 


make of it. I’ve pulled up here against the tide 
more than a hundred times, and was never more 
than fifteen minutes making the distance—now 
we’ve been an hour. What do you think of it, 
carpenter? Where do you suppose ,we are?” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the carpenter, hesitatingly, 
“if I may be allowed to give an opinion—” 


“Of course you may. What in thunder do 
you suppose I asked you for ¢” 

“ Well, sir, I think we have pulled somewhere 
about nine miles ; now take out six for the cur- 
rent, and it would leave us about three miles be- 
low where we ought to have borne up for the 
town.” 

“T don’t understand how I possibly could 
have passed the town without seeing the lights,” 
‘ mused the captain, in great perplexity. 

“Pears ye did though ; or else where are we ?” 
responded Chips, encouraged by the familiar 
tone of his commander; for now that that au- 
gust personage was in difficulty, he behaved him- 
self surpassingly like a mere man, and actually 
spoke to his subordinates as if they were human 
beings. 

The captain’s pocket lantern, which had been 
for some minutes growing fainter and fainter, now 
gave two or three bright flashes and went out 
altogether, leaving them in worse than Egyptian 
darkness—or, if not werse, full as disagreeable 
and inconvenient. 


“ There !” ejaculated the captain, in a tone of 
despairing vexation, “it never rains but it pours.” 
And as if to verify the adage, the rain, which 
had come down briskly enough ever since they 
left the ship, now absolutely cascaded upon them 
in such immense sheets of unbroken water as 
rendered the captain’s umbrella a mockery, and 
flooded the boat so rapidly as to keep one man 
bailing continually. 

«I suppose, of course, you wont think of go- 
ing back, now, sir,” remarked Chips. 

“Why not, carpenter?” 

“ Well, sir, without being able to see the com- 
pass we might run ourselves ashore anywhere 
along here, or even up some of the creeks, and 
the shore is lined with these cussed Malays. It’s 
only last week that these black rascals cut up a 
whole boat’s crew, stock and fluke, you 
know, sir.” 

“Trué,” responded the captain, “I didn’t 
think of that. ButI think we might go ahead 
with safety, by rowing very slowly and making 
no noise whatever. About a couple of miles be- 
low where I suppose we are, there is a fleet of 
fifteen or twenty vessels at anchor ; now, if you’ll 
pull easily, I think I can keep near the middle 
of the stream till we get among the fleet, where 
at all events we can pass the night a little more 
comfortably than in this waterfall.” 

The men again bent to their oars, but more 
easily than before, and rowed in silence for near- 
ly an hour and a half, without falling in with the 
expected fleet, though the darkness was so in- 
tense that they might have gone within half a 
dozen fathoms of a vessel without knowing it. 

“ We don’t seem to come up with them yet, 
carpenter,” remarked the captain. “It’s hardly 
possible we could have passed without seeing 
them, they were so anchored across the stream.” 

“So you thought it wasn’t possible we’d passed 
the town, sir,” responded Chips. ‘“ Mayhap we 
passed the vessels before we stopped the first time ; 
we pulled pretty fierce for a spell, you know, sir.” 

‘In that case we must be getting well out of 
the mouth of the river toward the sea,” said the 
captain, leaning over the side of the boat to dip 
up some water in his hand, and tasting of it. 
“ Be hanged if it isn’t as salt as Lot’s wife. It 
wont'do to go any further; just keep your oars 
dipping enough to overcome this current and 
keep the boat about where she is till morning. 
We can do nothing better as I see.” 

For six mortal hours the benighted seamen 
labored at the oars, while the rain poured down 
unceasingly, soaking the captain’s party suit like 
® sponge, and rendering him the most damp and 
miserable of tyrants. At length when they had 
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given up all hope of ever seeing such a sight 
again, a faint gray light spread along the eastern 
horizon. As the light grew momentarily stronger, 
all eyes were looking for their whereabouts. 

“I believe I see land about half a mile ahead 
of us, sir,” said Chips. 

There certainly was land, arid the longer they 
gazed at it the more familiar it appeared. If 
they hadn’t known how far they were away from 
it, they would have sworn it was the point for 
~which they started the night before, and beyond 
which lay the town. As they were intently look- 
ing at the strange appearance of the land, one 
of the boys suddenly exclaimed, with an energy 
that startled them: “ Good Lord! there’s a ship 
half a mile astern of us.” 

All eyes instantly swivelled round in that di- 
rection, and there, sure enough, was a ship; and 
what was stranger still, the ship also had a fa- 
miliar look. There could no longer be any 
doubt ; that was the point for which they started, 
and that was their ship. The men sank back in 
their seats and in open-mouthed terror gazed in 
each other’s faces. The carpenter was the first 
to recover himself. Going aft to the stern 
sheets, lie run his hand and arm down along the 
stern post, and brought up the bight of a whale 
line, one end of which was made fast to the boat’s 
keel, and the other probably on board the ship. 
The mystery was a mystery no longer. When 
they left the ship, halfa mile of line had 
had been payed out after them and then made 
fast, and all through the long, dark hours of that 
wet night they had been churning the water in 
the same spot, gaining never a fathom, the six 
knot current rushing past giving all the appear- 
ance—in the dark particularly—of going through 
the water at a respectable rate of speed. 

The wrath of the captain upon this discovery 
was terrible to witness. His face, that at first 
was purple with rage, became absolutely livid ; 
his eyes seemed starting from their sockets, his 
hands clenched and teeth ground against each 
other like those of a° person suffering from the 
most frightful spasm. Several times he essayed 
to speak, but his voice failed him. At length he 
managed to say ina hoarse whisper, as he pointed 
to the ship, “ Pall back !” 

The men obeyed the order with dreadful fore- 
bodings of the awful punishment which awaited 
their shipmates—all of them, for the captain was 
not a man to seek out one offender, all suffered 
alike under him. When they reached the ship 
no one was at the gangway to receive them. 
They went on deck—all was still as the grave. 

“Go for’ard and rout out those scoundrels,” 
shouted the captain. 


THE ENCHANTED BOAT. 


The men returned with the intelligence that 
the forecastle was empty, chests and all gone. 

“Mr. Smith !” roared the captain. 

But no Mr. Smith answered. He shook the 
cabin door; it was locked. He shook again, 
and shouted and listened. A faint sound was 
heard in reply. 

“« ©-rpenter, split open that door,” he said, in 
quite .. calm tone, for to tell the truth he was 
getting frightened at the series of strange things 
that had and were happening. 

The carpenter’s broad axe played but a shozi 
time in the vicinity of the lock before the cabin 
door flew open, and there in the middle of the 
cabin floor lay the mate and the black steward 
clasped in each other’s arms, their cheeks resting 
lovingly side by side, in which position they 
were securely bound. 

“ What’s the meaning of all this, Mr. Smith ?”’ 
asked the captain, as they entered the cabin. 

“ Cut me clear from this baboon and I’ll tell 
you,” said the mate, writhing in his bonds. 

The knife was applied, and the mate bounced 
to his feet, when his first act was to dip into poor 
Cuffee and lend him half a dozen clips over the 
head—not, as the mate said, that the darky had 
done anything, but he had no business to bea 
nigger,if he was going to be tied to him all night. 

“ Well, sir, the way of it was,” begun the 
mate, “directly after you left the ship—I don’t 
think you could have gone more than half a mile 
or s0—”’ 

“No, I don’t think I could,” said the captain, 
bitterly, and gritting his teeth. 

“A boat came alongside from that whaler that 
came in yesterday, with some chaps aboard to 
see the men for’ard. Well, sir, I went for’ard 
to drive ’em away, as you don’t allow the men 
to have any visitors. Well, sir, they mittened 
me and the steward, tied us together as you saw 
us, and chucked us neck and crop into the cabin 
and locked the door, and that’s all I know about 
it. If the men are not aboard here, they are 
probably aboard the whaler.” 

At this moment their attention was attracted 
by the approach of a vessel that with full topsails 
was sweeping down the stream within a cable’s 
length of them. It was the whaler the mate had 
spoken of, and her fore and main rigging was 
manned by the late crew of the deserted ship. 

“ Three groans for the bloody old hooker,’” 
shouted Jack Brace, from the foretop of the 
whaler, and they were given. “I say, cap’n, 
you thunderin’ old bison, was that line strong 
enough last night? I thought it would hold you 
to your moorings.” And with an ironical laugh 
from all hands, the ship passed on. 
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THE LOVER’S APPEAL. 


BY FANNY BELL. 


You bid me sing no more 
The mizstrel’s love-fraught lays, 
Nor breathe t« ‘hee on moonlit shore 
The hopes of happier days ; 
You say that danjer’s nigh, 
That fortune bids us sever, 
And tell me with a tearful eye, 
That we must part forever! 
Sweet lady. say not so, 
Revoke the harsh decree, 
Nor dim the ou!y joy I know— 
The bliss of loving thee! 


You bid me seek among 
Far lands a happier fate; 
You urge me with a faltering tongue, 
To fly your father’s hate! 
But ah, in vein you’d move 
My heart by peril near; 
Alas! I cannot cease to love, 
And loving, ¢annot fear! 
Then, lady sweet, forego— 
Forego the harsh decree, 
Nor dim the only joy I know— 
The bliss of loving thee! 


LUCY’S LESSON. 


BY NORA PERRY. 


“You don’t like Mr. Burleigh, Kate!” | 

This was spoken in an accusing manner, as 
presented. . 

“No, I don’t like Mr. Burleigh,” was the 
frank answer. 

“ What’s the reason you don’t?” 

“ What’s the reason you do ?” 

“T don’t know—TI can’t help it—it’s fate, I 


’s lip grew tremulous. ‘Do not believe 
that, Lucy |” 

“ Why ” 

“ Because it will be an unworthy fate.” 

“You are so prejudiced, Kate!” 

“No, dear, I love you, and grieve to see you 
sacrificed.” 

“ Sacrificed?’ There was some indignation 
in Lucy’s tones. 

“ Yes, sacrificed, Luey—as you most assuredly 
will be, if you marry Norton Burleigh.” 

“O, you do not know him, Kate! or you 
could not say so. But how shall I be sacrificed ? 
Explain.” 

“To his love of rule first—then to his tastes. 
They are not fine tastes, like yourown. While 
Imay, I will speak my whole conviction, in 
quoting a verse from Tennyson’s Locksley Hall : 

3 


nove: 
ma dog, a little dearer than his 
orse. 


“O, Kate, you are unjust! He is an unsocial 
man, and for reason seems cold. But he 
loves me—I know that.” 

“Lucy, you are a gracefal, brilliant girl; you 
are vastly superior to him; it would be very 
gratifying to him, to win and wear such a fair 
flower. I grant that he loves you, in his way; 
but this man does not understand the sacredness 
of love. There is a vertain line I remember, 
which will give my idea better. He possesses 
‘an unconscious self-contempt which values 
nothing it has power “o win.’ Become his wife, 
and you will soon he subjected to a thousand 
small humiliations, in waiting upon his whims.” 

“ Nonsense! I shall do no such thing,” Lucy 
quickly replied. 

“ You will,” was the answer, in low, quiet, yet 
assured tones. 

But Lucy could believe nothing of this. She 
was only eighteen, and desperately enamored of 
a fine figure, a handsome face, and gallant ways. 
She saw nothing in the fature but a rose-colored 
vision of happiness—a young girl dream of 
living a charmed life with the object of her 
affection. 

Norton Burleigh was a determined wooer. A 
prize was before him; and the excitement of 
pursuit lent added interest to the real admiration 
and love with which this fair Lucy Delavan had 
inspired him. There had been another compe- 
titor quite as earnest in the wish to win, but not 
as reckless in the chase ; and for this sole reason, 
I grieve to say, he lost where Norton Burleigh 
won. Two scenes will show how each of these 
men loved, and evince, besides, Lucy’s peculiar 
failing. 

Harrington Warde was one of those men cal- 
culated to inspire love in woman. Added toa 
fine person, he possessed a generous nature, and 
cultivated tastes. In brief, he was a gentleman 
by birth and education. Many years Lucy Del- 
avan’s senior, his reputation as a sculptor not 
entirely established, and consequently his income 
variable, he shrank from binding her young life: 
to an uncertain prospect. His unselfish resolu- 
tion was sorely tried at one time. It was just 
before his departure for Europe, when he came 
to bid her adieu. He was never quite sure that 
he was anything more than a dear brother to- 
her until that day. You must bear in mind, my 
reader, that Norton Barleigh had but just made 
her acquaintance. All the current of her being 
turned to Harrington Warde at this time. Iam 
not certain but it was the only true love of her 
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existence, and that subsequent emotions were 
but the dim reflections of this larger light. 

Well, that day—that last sweet summer day— 
they walked in the orchard together, where the 
ripening fruit fell now and then with a soft 
sound upon the ground, and* where the birds 
sang their merriest. He had been speaking of 
his journey, and the artist hopes and ambitions 
it had enkindled anew in his bosom. 

“ You will write to me, Lucy, wont you?” he 
asked. - 

With a little pique, she answered : 

“What need have you of letters from this 
amall town—you who are going amidst the 
grand glories of the old world, amidst painters 
and sculptors, and their splendid works ?” 

“ What need? the need of a warm heart, 
Lucy. I go to Europe to study; my profession 
demands it.” 

“ Somebody has said,” answered Lucy, blush- 
ingly, “that an artist gives his heart to his work. 
If that is the truth, you will take yours with 

“Ah, my little Lucy, you do not know bow 
much I leave behind, and how I dread to leave 
it, lest, when I return, other hands less loving 
than mine may have plucked the blossom I dare 
not ask for now!” 

Lucy grew pale and red by turns, and then 
stole a bashful glance at her companion’s face. 
It was not turned towards her, but straight-for- 
ward—looking into the future, as it were, and 

_ bearing an expression of anxious trouble. She 
was too young and inexperienced to comprehend 
all that he meant. If he loved her, why didn’t 
he say so, and ask for her faith, in return? She 
could wait for him. She saw but two points in 
his remarks. He confessed an affection, but he 
also confessed a hesitation in declaring it. Dear 
child, if you could have seen the beautiful prov- 
ident care which lay beneath this! It was her 
misfortune, not her fault, that she could not. 

‘They walked on in silence, Lucy fall of deepen- 
ing pique, crushing in one hand the fragrant 
southern-wood that bordered the path, and swing- 
ing carelessly on the other, by a slender string, 
the scissors she had unconsciously brought from 
her sewing. In one of these rapid evolutions 
the string snapped, and the sharp point of the 
scissors, as they flew forward, struck Mr. Warde 
on the left cheek. 

* A little cry came from Lucy’s lips, and the 
next moment she was staunching the blood, that 
flowed freely from the wound, with her cambric 
handkerchief. In the excitement, all her fond 
girlish heart was laid bare to him. Forgive him 
if he yielded: to the intoxication, and as her soft 


touch pressed his cheek, his arms encircled and 
held her close. No word was spoken, but Lucy 
felt that great heart beating fast against herself, 
When he released her, the perplexed look was 
on his face, and drawing her hand over his arm, 
he said, in his old tender, brotherly way— 
“There, Lucy dear, there’s no harm done! My 
cheek will soon be well; don’t fret about it,” 
Nothing more. He regarded her as a child, she 
thought. A child indeed she was who could not 
see the struggle going on within him, nor under. 
stand how very bitter it was to turn away and 
leave unspoken the thoughts that were burning in 
his heart. 

The next day he sailed. Being an old friend 
of ithe family, there was a general affectionate 
good-by. Aunt Letty, littl Anna and Eddie 
gave him a hearty farewell kiss. In the same 
manner, he stooped to Lucy ; and so it happened 
took to Europe with him what he valued more 
than aught else, save Lucy herself. 

It happened, unfortunately enough, that Nor- 
ton Burleigh followed up his acquaintance inime- 
diately after Harrington’s departure. He paid 
her the most devoted attention; rode with her, 
walked with her,.sent her the finest flowers to be 
procured, was the first to proffer his services to 
any place of amusement. Her wishes seemed 
to be his law; he appeared to have no will but 
hers. In outward devotion it far exceeded any- 
thing Lucy had ever received ; and coming, as it 
did, when her heart was sore from the silence of 
Harrington Warde, it had double the effect. 
What did Norton Burleigh think? To marry 
this delicately reared girl, when his income was 
scarce six hundred a year. He was not a man 
to calculate consequences ; in his pursuit of her, 
there was one absorbing idea—to win. 

In that same orchard where Harrington Warde 
walked with her, not quite a year afterwards she 
walked with Norton Burleigh. Their talk wae 
of the fading flowers, the light interchange of 
words between those who meet constantly. - 

“‘ Marian Archer is to be married next month,” 
communicated Lucy, tossing up her gloves and 
catching them as they fell. 

“I wish it was I,” her companion answered, 
in his most impressive manner. 

“That was to marry Marian Archer?’ Lucy 
laughed. 

“ You know better, Lucy.” 

“IT don’t know better, either; all I know is, 
that Iam to be bridesmaid, and Charley Archer 
the groomsman, and that we are to accompany 
them on their wedding tour and spend the winter 
with them in Washington.” 

“ Who does ‘we’ mean? Charley and you!” 
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“ Charley and I.” 

“ Bat you will not go to Washington, Lucy ?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I cannot spare you! because I love 
you!” And Norton Burleigh poured out to her, 
rapidly, a torrent of burning words. 

He asked her to be his wife, and when she 
hesitated, half frightened, half exultant at the 
storm of emotion she had roused, he pictured 
with alover’s vehemence his desolation, if she 
refused. She thought, then and there, of another 
who hesitated even when he must have seen she 
loved him. The contrast soothed her. Her 
vanity was flattered, her taste gratified, and in 
that moment Norton Burleigh was accepted. 

There must have been an unusual magnetism 
about him, to have enthralled a girl like Lucy 
Delavan ; for she was a person of fine intellect, 
though undeveloped, and of a warm, true nature, 
refined and lofty. If ever a girl was infatuated, 
it was she. His presence came to be necessary 


to her; and she watched for his coming with a 
quickened pulse. He followed up his advantage, 
and now began to speak of his poverty. Lucy 
was romantic, and thouzht that poverty with 
him would be elysium. The disapprobation of 
her family and friends only fanned the flame, 


and thus the affair was hurried on, until it ended 
in her marriage with him. It was a small house 
he took her to; but I think Lucy would have been 
as merry as a bird in that same house with Har- 
rington Wurde. How she would have jested 
over its tiny rooms! and how Harrington, with 
his generous ideas of liviny:, and his poetic sense 
of what was due to a woman, would have depre- 
cated its inconvenience with a thousand apologies 
and regrets! Not thus did Norton Burleigh ac- 
cept their life. A secret jealousy seemed to 
darken his thoughts—as if he suspected her of 
drawing comparisons unfavorable to the present; 
while outwardly, he affected to believe that their 
manner of living was perfectly exceptionless. It 
was not long ere he began to evince the very 
traits ef which Kate Sallivan had spoken. 

Kate herself was present, to her own sorrow 
one day, and witnessed a little scene. Norton 
had come home late to tea, and the only servant. 
girl was out. His wife had been indisposed for 
some days; but notwithstanding this, and 
though the supper was easily trensferable from 
the little gas-oven to the table, he called out 
from the dining room for Lucy te come and wait 
upon him. When there, my gentleman decided 
that he must have an omelet; and openly abused 
the rolls and tea, blaming Lucy for allowing the 
girl to leave the house until he came, and hint- 
ing at the impropriety of not waiting fer him 


herself. How was Kate surprised to see Lucy 
that high spirited Lucy Delavan, receive all this 
with a subdued meekness, so unlike her former 
self! Bat when she noted the red flush that 
deepened on her cheek, she began to comprehend 
that a wife’s dignity and pride were at stake, 
By retorting, she would only call out his dispo- 
sition still more. This, then, was Lucy’s method: 

In the second year of their marriage, Harring- 
ton Warde returned. His first letter had never 
reached her, and thus the correspondence was 
never continued ; for this reason, he had not 
heard of her marriage until he came to America, 
No one ever knew how the intelligence was re 
ceived by him; indeed, no one but Kate Salli- 
van wondered about the matter, for only she 
knew of the affection he had entertained for 
Norton Burleigh’s wife. Norton, himself, did 
not think of being jealous of the gentle interest 
this grave, quiet man took in Lucy’s welfare. 
And Luacy—did she begin to see how truly Har- 
rington Warde had loved her, as she was again 
brought into his society? Not yet. There was, 
no need for change in his manner towards her; 
it had always been like a tender brother’s, and 
it was the same now. 

Scene after scene occurred like what I have 
related, yet Lucy ignored them with the still 
pride of her nature. She would die, and make 
no sign. In the interval, business prospered with 
her husband; and as their society extended, his 
habits, always influenced by those he fancied su- 
perior in the social scale, became modified into 
a wider range. He began to like to see Lucy 
well dressed—to show her off—and to make a 
parade of his hospitality for the same reason. 
Those who had known him in the first days of 
his marriage, when he denounced his wife as ex- 
travagant upon the simplest want, declared him 
to bea changed man. At this time, Kate Sulli- 
van went to visit them. They had been married 
now eight years. 

Kate noticed, upon her arrival, that the style 
of things was greatly changed. The house was 
large, commodious and finely furnished ; and all 
manner of plenty and hospitality seemed to 
abound. Out of this wide range, too, Norton 
appeared to have found more manliness; and 
Kate rejoiced at the difference. There is an old 
proverb—“ a new broom sweeps clean;” never 
was this mere forcibly verified than in the pres- 
ent instance. For a while, Mr, Burleigh de 
meaned himself with considerable graciousness; 
but when the novelty of the guest’s presence 
wore off, his old narrow-minded jealousies broke 
out. 


A great deal of company now frequented the 
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house, drawn thither by Kate’s presence and a 
young cousin of Lucy’s—Nellie Seward. It was 
along time before the gay, liberty-loving Nellie 
¢ould comprehend the sullen, surly looks which 
invariably succeeded any little impromptu gath- 
ering. When she did, the real reason was Greek 
to her. Kate, who had read this man so closely 
for years, had the key. She understood the 
Matter at once; it was nothing more nor less 
than jealousy. So tenacious was he of his rights, 
that he fancied they were ignored when any 
thember of his house made merry without—“ by 
your leave, sir.” His own self-contempt was 
plainly apparent here. A man of any relf- 
respect would never have been so suspicious of 
6pinion. Limited to such a low standard, with 
ho range of thought beyond money-making, with 
éven the objects of his affection looked upon in 
the light of possessions—what marvel that he 
should act accordingly ? 

One night a scene took place, which revealed 
éven to Nellie Seward’s vision the true state of 
‘things. Nellie had a passion for music, and 
played the harp; this brought her in connection 
with musical persons, and every week, or so, 
some half adozen young people would meet at 
Mrs. Burleigh’s to hear Nellie play. 

On the evening in question, in connection 
With two or three invited guests, several young 
gentlemen “dropped in.” This increased the 
number in appearance considerably. They had 
their music; and they laughed and jested over 
it, as young folks will, making merry neither 
very noisily nor quietly. At eleven, they broke 
Up and dispersed. It had been a pleasant even- 
ing to Nellie; and humming a gay air she had 
been playing, away she danced from the hall 
back to the parlor. There, with his wife and 
Kate Sullivan, sat Mr. Burleigh, a sullen storm 
brewing in his lowering brow and fiery eyes. 

“ How fanny the Greys and Wildes should 
happen in!” she exclaimed. 

“They wouldn’t have come unless they had 
been invited,” broke out from Mr. Burleigh, 
angrily. 

Nellie’s mettle was up, and she replied coldly, 
With a sprinkling of scorn : , 

“J didn’t invite them, sir !’’ 

“Somebody must. It’s just so every week, 
and I’m not going to have it in my house!” 

Here was an implication of falsehoood on Nel- 
lie's part, which was enough of itself to have 
raised her indignation, without the concluding 
assertion. ‘‘ house!” how petty the remark 
sounded to those three women! and how petty 
the whole thing seemed to them ! 

“Fancy Harrington Warde raising such ob- 


jections !” thought Kate, and the contrast glared. 

“J can go to Aunt Anne’s, and receive my 
guests there, if you wont have them in your 
house !” retorted Nellie, with sarcastic emphasis. 

“I don’t care where you go!” returned the 
gentleman, with an oath I will not repeat. 

Then followed some high words, neither 
brave, true, nor gentlemanly, on his part; and 
on Nellie’s, some scorching sarcasm and plain 
facts not to be denied—facts, too, from Kate 
herself; and even from Lucy’s wounded nature, 
flowed out the poison which had been gathering 
in her heart for these eight years. Must this be 
her lot through life ?—was Kate’s bitter thought 
—to live with this coarser clay, subject to his 
whims and caprices, fully conscious how impos- 
sible it is for her to give a wife’s honor where 
there is little to call it forth? There seemed no 
alternative ; for Lucy was too sensitive to public 
opinion to seek a divorce. 

“ After a storm comes a calm,” is an old and 
true proverb. It was particularly applicable 
here ; for on the next day, Mr. Burleigh appeared 
as unruffied as a summer morn. 

“?*T wont last! I wouldn’t trust him for an 
hour,” said Nellie, scornfully. ‘“TI’ll bet a six- 
pence he’ll promise her all sorts of good beha- 
viour—say he’s sorry, and penitently go into 
sackcloth and ashes for the time being; but let 
‘my wife’ (don’t it make you mad, Kate, to hear 
him say ‘my wife,’ just as he would say ‘my 
horse,’ or ‘my dog?’) let ‘my wife’ give a 
household order about ‘ my house,’ or pay a dollar 
more for a spring hat than ‘my husband’ 
thought fit, wouldn’t the tune change? Wouldn't 
he say insulting things to her, just as we have 
heard him scores of times, in the presence of the 
servants too? Or let Miss Nellie Seward talk 
ten minutes at the garden gate with Sammy 
Jones or Billy Blake, on her return from a con- 
cert or lecture, or entertain her guests fifteen 
minutes beyond the specified hour, wouldn't there 
be a fuss raised? Talk to me of his doing bet- 
ter! itisn’t in the man. I’ve no faith in him. 
I'll go to Aunt Anne’s next time, but catch me 
leaving Lucy till it pleases me! ‘ My house’ is 
just as much her honse, as his. I fancy she 
earns the right by living with the Bluebeard.” 

*‘Dear Lucy! she must be repenting her hasty 
match day by day,” sighed Kate. «0, Nellie, 
take warning, and don’t accept a man because 


he is a fine beau, because he is handsome and 


gallant, and not even because you merely love 
him, unless you know that he is a true-hearted 
gentleman, ‘sans peur et sans reproche!’ I would 
especially warn you to distrust a man who would 


make your will his law in the days of courtship 
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—who would assent to every wish, however tri- 
fling and unreasonable, and appear to have no 
willof his own. You may be sure such an one 
is playing a part, and an unmanly one; for no 
man of self-respect would lose his individuality 
for any end in view, neither would he pay so 
poor a compliment to a woman he loved.” 

“ You talk like a book, Kate ; but I think you 
are right. Was Norton Burleigh excessively 

t 

“ Yes, just such a man as I have described. 
Q, the hypocrite! the coward! He knew he 
could not win her in his true guise—he knew 
there was not enough of the real metal to at- 
tract!” cried Kate, in a little passion of regret. 
“Yes, he used to modulate the unmodulated 
tones you now hear to a sweeter tone, when in 
her presence, and whisper to her ‘ airy nothings’ 
in some moonlighted room. Flowers graced her 
table day after day, and pretty articles of taste 
every now and then were bestowed upon her. 
There was not a wish that he did not strive to 
gratify? and for what end? Not because he 
loved her alone—that is, not for love’s sweet 
sake—but to win; for in less than a year after 
their marriage, he spoke in just such terms, in 
just such a voice as you have heard, to her—and 
that, too, in the presence of her mother! Think 
of that, Nellie !’”’ 

“I hate to think of it, I get so mad. I'd 
have left him long ago.” 

“Yes, you might, but Lucy wouldn’t. Do you 
notice, Nellie, that she always calls your attention 
to the young men whose demeanor is the most 
unassuming and kind, amongst those who visit 
you? It is never the dashing beaux. I have 
seen her watch you so anxiously when you flirted 
with Thornton Wilder !” 

“Lud, she didn’t think I was smitten with 
that little fiery fellow ?” 

“She didn’t know what might be; and she 
saw that he possessed one quality that had been 
her curse.” 

“What ?” 

“The love of rule.” 

“Well, that may be; but there’s one differ- 
ence—Thorn is a gentleman! He respects him- 
self too much, I know, to insult a woman in the 
way Master Bluebeard does.” 

“ Well, I think he could tyrannize in his way, 
Nellie,” 


“Yes, 1 can fancy him drawing his slim little 
figure up, and deliberating the law. As Uncle 
Sam’s Pomp says, ‘he makes me so sassy!’ I 
like to say impudent things to him when he gets 
upon his dignity. Fiddlesticks! I hate to see 
folks set up on their dignity. Anxious when I 
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looked at Thorn and made beaux yeaur at him! 
Well, Kate, you can tell Lucy there is no Thorg 
in my heart yet from that quiver, and never will 
be. Iam ten times more charmed with Frank 
Bell’s honest, manly face, and fine simplicity of 
character and manner.” 

“ Ah, it’s all right if you admire that style 
most,” said Kate, with an amused smile. 

“Of course Ido. O, I like to flirt with such 
men as Thoraton Wilder—to make lear yeaur 
to them—all the time knowing it is dangerous 
pastime! But as these men are sure to show me 
their weaknesses, as well as their virtues, I have 
managed to come off unscathed from several 
such experiences.” 

“Tf you will only continue liking best such 
men as Frank Bell, Nellie, you are safe.” 

“O, I think as soberly as you do about these 
things, Kate, though I seem so wild ! and all the 
time I know how wide the difference is between 
beaux and husbands. Sometimes, though, I 
think it will be my lot to marry a fool or a knave 
—it runs in the family, seems though ; for there’s 
cousin Rupert! see what a little foolish wife he’s 
got—and such a man as he is!” 

“ With such warnings as Lucy and Rupert, 
Nellie, you should do better. I trust and hope 
you will.” 

“So do I, Kate. O, I think marriage js 
awful!” And a little shiver shook Nellie’s 
shoulders, as she thought of the lot in life of 
Lucy and Rupert. 

Time proved that Nellie’s prophecy was cor- 
rect with regard to Mr. Burleigh’s good beha- 
viour. The snake was not killed, nor hardly 
scorched ; for but a few days afterward he agaia 
found new cause for displeasure—nothing more 
than the cost of a ribbon, itis true. If he had 
only known that the cost of ten thousand rib- 
bons would never pay him for what he lost in 
the best of life, he might haye refrained from 
such petty ebullitions oftemper. Bat, fool fash- 
ion, he went on upon the principle that a man 
may do as he pleases with his own, little thinking 
that she, whom man’s law had given to his 
charge, was no more his than the stars above 
him. Years ago, her finer spirit had soared be-- 
yond him; and not a thought was within his 
control. A vague knowledge of this galled and 
fretted his jealous nature. He was somehow. 
conscious that he could not hold her—that she 


was every day farther off. 

One night, Lucy was dressing for a party. 
She stood before the mirror, just putting the last 
touches to her pretty lace gown, when a letter 
was placed in her hands from home. She opened 
it with glad eagerness, and commenced reading. 
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Every bit of color left her cheek as she read ; and 
laying one hand upon the bureau, to steady her- 
self, with the other she reached forward and 

ve the missive to Kate. It contained the news 


of Harrington Warde’s death—“lost at sea.” 

Half an howr after, Norton entered the cham- 

ber to prepare to accompany his wife. She was 
itting where he had left her, in dressing-gown 
and slippers. 

“What’s the reason you are not dressed ?” he 
inquired, in some surprise. 

“T do not feel well enough to go.” 

He could readily believe her, when he saw the 
pale face and hollow eyes; he could have sym- 
pathy, too, for physical suffering, for all his good 
was an impulse, and he manifested some concern 
about her. But the indiposition was so undem- 
onstrative—she sat so quietly by the fire, leaning 
back in her chair, that he soon became relieved, 
and lost his fears in the columns of the Herald. 
And while he read, did her thoughts go back to 
a well-remembered orchard, and a summer day 
when she walked there, not with her present 
companion, but him who lies “ fathoms deep?” 
Does she understand now the unselfish heart she 
misinterpreted that day ? Witness the weary eyes, 
tearless and dry, which seek a certain bust above 
her head, wrought in marble by Ais hand in imi- 
tation of his own features ; witness the tremulous, 
reverential air with which she gathers up his 
letters, and all the little mementoes of the past 
connected with him, and lays them away; wit- 
ness the crown of Immortelle, with which she 
crowned the sculptured head, typical of his fu- 
ture, and the hand of black crape twined below 
asan emblem of her darkened life; witness the 
tearful tones which pronounce the name of her 
only son, Harrington Warde, d in 
brance of him. Let none say this was unbefit- 
ting a wife! let none prate of her right to mourn! 
Human lives may be controlled, but human 


hearts must have their way in hours like these. 


Ten years elapsed, and Lucy was now watch- 
ing with anxious care the young life of her 
eldest child, Mabel. This girl was a source of 
great solicitade to her mother. Beautiful and 
brilliant, she was surrounded even at her early 
age with admirers. One of these, more ardent 
than the others in profession, turned Lucy’s 
heart ‘stone cold with ominous terror.” In 
him, she saw many traits that had worked her 
own misery. The most prominent was the very 
one of which Kate Sullivan had warned Nellie 
Seward ten years ago—ignoring the dignity of 
manhood in a lover's gallantry. Morris Weir 
was almost servile in his devotion; dancing at- 


tendance to the pretty Mabel at every party of 
the season, forgiving her girlish whims, which 
sometimes were very nearly insults, and which 
no person of self-respect should have forgiven, 


without reparation. All softness and gentleness 
to her; but evineing, in his relations to others, a 
spirit of arrogant tyranny which made him gen- 
erally disliked. This was the hawk that hov- 
ered over Lucy’s dove! How to avert the dark 
doom which seemed gathering, was the mother’s 
great anxiety. By her own sad experience, she 
knew how worse than useless it would be to re- 
monstrate with Mabel. She could see but one 
way—to take her abroad. But how to accom- 
plish this expensive scheme? Mr. Burleigh, 
though accounted a man of property, would 
never furnish means for this. What could be 
done? Every day seemed hastening on the 
dreaded culmination. 

One bright April morning, Lucy went down 
into the parlor to look for Mabel from the west 
window. She was expecting her home from a 
ride with her brother. She sees her coming at 


last, but not with Harrington; by her side sits, 


Morris Weir. She meets them at the door, and 
asks—‘‘ Where is Harrington, Mabel ?” 

Mabel looked up with a little confused blush, 
and answered : 

“©, Mr. Weir met us by Moore’s Bridge, 
with Charley Chester—and as Harrington pre- 
ferred to ride out to the races with Charley, Mr. 
Weir brought me back !” 

Lucy could see through all this. It was Mor- 
ris Weir’s plan; and Mabel was nothing loth. 
With a sickening heart, she noted the meaning 
glance he bestowed upon his companion at part- 
ing, and Mabel’s deepening color as she received 
it. Returning to the parlor for her sewing, 
Lucy’s eyes dwelt upon a statue of Ariadne—one 
of Harrington Warde’s gifts—his last gift, and 
his last work ere he went to Europe on that fatal 
voyage ! 

A sudden color came into her cheek—a light 
to her eye which shone through a mist of tears; 
and coniing toa full stop before it, she seemed to 
be struggling with some great emotion. She 
kneels in front of it—she clasps her hands, and 
cries in a broken voice: ‘ Teach me the way— 
teach me the way !”’ 

None but herself and God’s angels knew what 
an ordeal she had passed through, what a sacri- 
fice she was making, when she parted with the 
Ariadne to the highest purchaser on that day 


week. 
“It is worthy—the end is worthy of the deed!” 
she murmured to herself, after it was over. 
They could go to Europe now, for Harring: 
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ton’s last work had brought an almost fabulous 
price ; and it was for this end she parted with it. 
More than once, during their hurried prepara- « 
tions, she thought—“ this is Harrington Warde’s 
help iad 

Mabel welcomed the idea of a trip te Earope 
with great delight ; in the splendor of the antic- 
ipation, Morris Weir’s fascinations were only 
secondary. Something greater than love and 
marriage seemed coming to h@r—what but this 
unseen world about which her active imagination 
had dreamed from childhood? Any girl she 
knew might have the former—very few the 
latter. Excuse her giddy estimate—she was 
only seventeen ! 

The ostensible object of going was said to be 
Mrs. Burleigh’s health, which needed the genial 
climate of Madeira; and between her delight at 
the prospect of the journey, and the real anx- 
iety for her mother, Mabel was quite occupied. 
Mrs. Burleigh watched her daughter very closely 
ia the interval before they started, taking care to 
keep her constantly occupied, with the hope of 
avoiding a tete-a-tete for her, with Morris Weir. 
The night before they left, a few young people 
came round to say good-by—Morris among the 
number. After a little laughing chat, they one 


by one departed, excepting Morris, who lingered 
behind. Lucy had shown herself a determined 
woman in greater things than the breaking of a 
tete-a tele; and she would not flinch here. But 
this was a matter demanding the finest tact; for 
it would be madness to let Mabel suppose she 


was striving to thwart her. With her disposi- 
tion, it would only accomplish the very thing 
she was working against. A happy thought 
strack her; it was early yet in the evening—she 
would order the carriage and drive round to 
Aunt Anne’s. Dick had just returned from the 
South; and they would not otherwise have an 
opportunity to see him, perhaps. 

The suggestion was made, with many pleasant 
apologies to Mr. Weir, and a remark directed 
playfully to Mabel that that young lady was no 
doubt sorry to leave him, as she always was 
speaking in praise of Morris Weir. This might 
seem a hazardous speech, but Mrs. Burleigh 
knew Mabel's nature. The color flushed into 
the girl’s cheek, and with a little toss to her 
head, she replied : 

“ That’s no great compliment from me; I’m 
always speaking in praise of the young men. 
So don’t flatter yourself too much, Mr. Weir!” 
And then she went on about “dear Cousin 
Dick” —how unfortunate it was that she was 
about to leave just as he returned ! 


Mr. Weir obliged now to take his departure, 


did so with a curious mixture of bafiled aims 
and uncertainty in hismanner. Lucy saw the 
interview to the end ; there was no love making 
—and to morrow they would be on the Atlantic! 
The journey was a prosperous one; and both 
Mabel and her mother enjoyed it in their differ- 
ent ways intensely. 

They foand many pleasant acquaintances ia 
the mother country, some of whom ripened into 
friends ; and Mrs. Burleigh watched with great 
gratification the improvement in taste and man- 
ners of Mabel. In the genial society they found, 
she was maturing to a finer woman than she 
would have done under home influences. Many 
times, to test her feeling, the mother would men- 
tion the name of Morris Weir to her; but Ma- 
bel’s interest in him had declined, or else was 
earefally guarded. Uatil she had ascertained 
for a certainty the state of her daughter’s heart, 
Lucy was not willing to return. Something oc- 
curred, at last, which proved all she waited te 
know. Openinga home paper one day, what 
should she read but ‘the marriage of Morris Weir 
to an old schoolmate of Mabel’s? In a tone of 
indifferent surprise, she read this aloud to Mabel. 

A burning flush and then sudden pallor 
changed the girl’s check. Then with one of her 
impulsive bursts, she said: “ He never forgave 
my coming away, mother !”” 

Her mother talked with her long and ear- 
nestly, and to her joy discovered that the inter- 
est she had felt, and which might by constant de- 
votion have ripened into marriage, had subsided 
into a certain girlish pique, and died cut utterly 
in that last red flash of mortification at his want 
of constancy. 

The more Mabel mingled in fine society, the 
more ske became aware how insufficient Morria 
Weir had been to her; and Lucy saw, with a 
thanksgiving, that she was getting to like “such 
men as Frank Bell,” as Nellie Seward had done 
before her. 

The retarn was fall of rest and hope to Lucy ; 
and there seems ho danger of her being tried in 
like,manner again, for Mabel has learned to 
look deeper than the surface, and to form her 
judgment more upon what men don’t profess than 
what they do. Lucy’s chief happiness lies with 
her children; buat her home will never be a 
quiet, tranquil one, for where fear, instead of 
love, is felt for one parent—a fear, too, mingled 
with a growing understanding of the narrow na- 
ture which prompts the feelings—there can never 
be the right confidence which should exist in a 
harmonious family circle. 

It was a bitter lesson that she learned, but one 
fraught with much meaning. The life of Yellie. 
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Seward profited by it, for when, amid her young 
and handsome lovers came one whose position 
among his fellow-men was that of a Christian 
gentleman—one who did not woo her with fiat- 
tery and romantic homage, but who wrote to her 
such words as these :— 


“Nellie, I do not seek to bind your young life 
in any way—I do not ask you to marry me only 
because you love me—thongh I shall count it the 
blessing of my life, if do; but I ask you for 
this reason principally—I think I understand 
your nature, its needs and requirements, and 
with all humility believe that I can make you 

py- Iam many years your senior, but not 
old enough to have lost the freshness of man- 
. With anatural reverence for woman, I 
especially reverence the one to whom I am 
writing; and in my promise for the future, 
though I do not offer a surety of domestic bliss, 
I am sure that your life shall not be a disappoint- 
ment. I will try to live in such a manner, that 
you may feel free ; and secure to you, as it were, 
the — of your girlhood with a wife’s wider 
re. Ido not ask if you love me roman- 
tically ; if you esteem me and trust me enough 
to let me give my name to you, I shall know that 
from so delicate a nature as yours, I have an af- 
fection which I feel confident that marriage will 
only deepen 
—What did Nellie answer? What she never 
had answered before to a lover—“ yes ;” and her 
fature proved how wise a wooer she had won. 

Through ten years of wedded life, he had 
mever ceased to treat her with the courtesy and 
respect which any gentleman owes a lady. He 
had never ceased to be her lover ; consequently, 
ashe had prophesied, the affection which she 
had first felt deepened into a profound love— 
the finer that it had sprung from a sure founda- 
tion of esteem. 

Thus Lucy’s lesson, bitter in itself, proved a 
warning to more than one life. But to her who 
daily lives the lesson, God sanctify the end ! 


MATRIMONIAL ADVICE. 


Our young women are cautioned against mar- 
rying ecinuet young men; bat, with equal, if 
not greater propriety, may not young men be 
cautioned against marrying idle and extrava- 
gant young women, for a great many unhappy 
marriages are the result of the latter, as well as 
the former. Nothing is more destructive of do- 
mestic happiness than the present mode of bring- 
up our young women. Foolish mothers 
think they act affectionately by indulging their 
daughters in their fondness for the giddy pleas- 
ures of life, and allowing them to contract habits 
of indolence, not dreaming that they are thereby 
unfitted for the stern realities of life which must 
surely await them. Let them marry wenlth or 
verty, they will be unable to support either con- 
ition. Let them remain single, and life will 
become more and more as it ad- 
vances.— 
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BY NED ANDERTON. 


Squire Harsort se, of the Lodge, was one 
of the strangest humorists in thecountry. Hay- 
ing strictly circumscribed his desires to country 
life and rural pursuits, it is not wonderful that 
he derived all his ideas from thence ; consisting 
of a small stock feelings and opinions, which, 
as they were of the exclusive kind, and admitted 
of no innovation, were probably the very same 
that had employed the intellectual faculties of 
his grandfather, and been used as hereditary 
property from time immemorial. 

Among these crude doctrines was one upon 
which the squire insisted with a vehemence quite 
apoplectic, and in whose behoof and maintenance 
he had ofttimes well nigh destroyed the table, 
and his own knuckles into the bargain. It was 
this. That unless a man were well acquainted 
and properly conversant with the sports of the 
field, unless he delighted in gymnastic exercises 
of all descriptions, aud devoted himself with all 
the fervor of an -idolater to the mantling bowl 
and the circulation of the bottle, he could 
not in justice to the race be esteemed a human 


‘being. Upon these points he had not only pinned 


his faith, but sewed it with the needle of strong 
belief, and it would have been as safe to doubt 
the legitimacy of the Hanover succession, or the 
justice of the corn laws, as to argue with the 
squire upon the soundness of his premises in the 
promulgation of the above doctrine. 

It was, accordingly, a matter of much perplex- 
ity and concern to Mrs. Harbottle and her daugh- 
ter Emily, well knowing these obstinate and irre- 
vocable convictions, how the addresses of Mr. 
Merton would be countenanced by the squire. 

Mr. Merton was a young West Indian of large 
fortune, who during the last London season had 
been introduced to Emily, and had succeeded in 
creating what is usually termed a “ reciprocal 
passion,” and had in consequence been invited 
by Mrs. Harbottle to spend a few weeks at the 
Lodge. 

That lady justly conceived that a better match 
could not possibly be discovered in the whole 
West End, or in the vast regions of probability ; 
but in the ardor of her projected negociation had 
altogether forgotten or overlooked the fulmina- 
tions of the squire, which threatened utter des- 
truction and disgrace to her scheme. 

From that oracular authority, in the mean- 
while, no farther consolation was to be obtained 
than such as could be extracted from sayings 
and intimations of this nature : 
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“ He would see what was to be made of the 
young fellow. Ten to one he is a milk-sop,” 
and invidious reflections of the like character. 

Mr. Merton arrived at length at the Lodge, 
and was received by the squire with an anticipa- 
tory paternal grasp of the dexter hand, which 
he verily believed had paralyzed his whole frame. 
Bat in spite of so cordial a greeting, Mr. Har- 
bottle encouraged mental reservations of his own, 
by no means propitious to his new visitor. 

“Not at all like my friend Burley, of the 
Grange,” thought he. “ The lad doesn’t weigh 
more than ten stone, and Burley is sixteen, and 
then he’s so thin! slender, as the stipend of 
a pinched annuitant, or the expectations of a 
sixth son under the law of primogeniture. He 
wont do for a son-in-law—that’s certain.” 

Merton was, in truth, a young gentleman of 
the finest taste and most elegant accomplish- 
ments, but by no means likely to conciliate the 
squire by a forward or presuming exhibition of 
proficiency in the peculiar practices or feats with 
which the old gentleman had been prone to in- 
vest his imaginary idols. But recently arrived 
from the West Indies, he had not yet divested 
himself of those habits of luxurious indolence 
and enjoyment common to the natives of those 
islands, and he could no more reconé¢ile it to his 
inclination to assume the gloves with a pugilistic 
veteran, or to dive into the mysteries of the 
third bottle, than to encounter a triumvirate of 
Titans, or to see Silenus himself under the table. 
It may readily be conceived then, that the two 
gentlemen were at first sight far from feeling 
that perfect cordiality and good will towards 
each other, so little expected, but so anxiously 
hoped for by the ladies. 

As they sat over their wine, however, after the 
retirement of Mrs. Harbottle and her daughter, 
the squire thought it would be a favorable oppor- 
tunity of sounding the West Indian touching 
these indispensable acquirements, which he pre- 
ceded by an elaborate survey of his victim. 

“ Why, you don’t drink, my good sir,” said he, 
thrusting the decanter towards him! evading 
the bottle—fair play, you know,” and he tipped 
a wink of meaning. 

“No, sir,” replied Merton, “I am but a poor 
drinker at all times.” 

“Ah! poor drinker—I thought so,” growled 
the squire, with a glance of pity, “but it’s the 


. fashion, I hear, to drink nothing now-a-days, and 


you of course, follow the fashion.” 

“ No, indeed,” said the young man, “ fashion 
is but a —” 

“T suppose,” interrupted Harbottle, “you 
never put on the gloves, eh ?” 


Pat on thegloves !—I wear gloves certainly,”’ 
answered the other, with an inquiring smile. 

“ Wear gloves! pshaw!” shouted the old gen- 
tleman, testily. ‘‘ Put on the gloves, I say—exer- 
cise yourself in the old English diversion of 
sparring—in the manly and athletic course of 
self-defence.” 

“ My dear sir, I never do put on the gloves, I 
assure you,” said Merton, gravely, with a voice 
that would have graced a confessional. 

“You don’t hunt, I presume?” asked the 
squire, drumming his fingers upon the table, as 
he elevated one eyebrow and directed an oblique 
look at his companion, which seemed as though 
his voice proceeded from his eye—“ You don’t 
hunt ?” 

“T have never been used to hunting, I confess.” 

“ Ah! very well—I see how it is.” Anda 
bitterly sardonic grin deformed the features 
of the squire. 

“ Look ye, sir,” said the squire, aftera long 
pause, “I have a daughter—Emily. Emily isa 
fine girl, sir.” 

“ Miss Emily Harbottle,” said Merton, with a 
rapturous emphasis, “is indeed a young lady, 
not only of the greatest beauty, but of the most 
elegant taste, and the most exemplary principles. 
Might I but hope—” 

“No, no, you must not hope, sir, by any means,” 
quoth the squire, doggedly, “ unless you are pre- 
pared to make yourself master of these requisite 
accomplishments, without which the king him- 
self should sue for her hand in vain.” 

“ What, sir,” cried the astounded youth, des- 
patching a bumper down his throat and falling 
back in his chair. ‘ What, sir, would you have 
me grovelling under your table nightly? Would 
you have me saturate myself with wine, until 
my visage put on the imperial purple during the 
unhappy reign of my existence? Would you 
have me drown myself, like Clarence, in a butt 
of Malmsey, before you could deem me worthy 
of your daughter?” And he swallowed a sec- 
ond glass. The squire nodded assent. 

“ Would you delight to see me,” he continued, 
“rushing madly over your acres, like the wild 
huntsman of Bohemia, or the hero of Mr. Words- 
worth’s ‘ Hartleap Well,’ or coursing through 
the air like him of ‘The Wondrous Horse of 
Brass ?” 

“Why, yes; I should like to see it very 
much,” quoth the squire, complacently. 

“ Would you qualify me for marriage,” pro- 
ceeded the novice, “by breaking every bone in my 
body? By pounding me more ruthlessly than 
physical pain was meted out to Don Quixote 
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by educing pastime from my person, whereto the 
tortures of Phalaris, in his ‘Brazen Bull,’ were 
but soft and exquisite delights ?” 

“Nothing less, I assure you,” roared the 
squire, in a transport, raising himself in his 
chair, and rubbing his hands with delight. 
“These are the conditions, my dear boy, and so 
you may make choice instantly.” 

Whereupon the old gentleman betook himself 
to his evening slumber, and the unhappy Merton 
again had recourse to the decanter, till, sooth to 
say, it refused to yield a drop more. Having at 
length made his way into the drawing room, and 
seated himself beside Mrs. Harbottle, the youth 
fetched a-deep sigh, and began to speak volumes, 
of which the following is but a brief abstract : 

“ Madam, that I feel the most pure and un- 
conquerable affection for your daughter is -alto- 
gether undeniable; but her worthy father, now 
under the benign influence of Morpheus in the 
parlor below, has, I cannot but hope jocularly, 
been pleased to mark out for me a course of 
studies which will, I feel, be impracticable.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” said Mrs. Harbottle, address- 
ing her daughter, “ your father has been insist- 
ing on those ridiculous conditions—I feared as 
much.” 

An imploring glance from the tea-urn too 
plainly intimated that Miss Emily partook of 
her mother’s chagrin. 

“ Well, but, madam,” said Merton, fervently, 
‘‘is there no way of evading these preposterous 
articles of treaty ?”’ 

“I fear not, indeed,” was the reply. And both 
ladies shook their heads despondingly. And here 
the young gentleman fell into a profound reverie. 

At early daybreak the next morning, Merton 
was aroused by a vociferous hallooing, and the 
wild blast of a horn beneath his window, in the 
midst of which, the superhuman voice of the 
squire broke upon his ear, summoning him with- 
out delay to the chase. 

With a heavy heart he proceeded to obey ; and 
crawling down stairs, was at once conducted to 
a furious quadruped, whose locomotive propen- 
sities, even before he was well in the saddle, 
seemed to foretell disastrous downfall and dis- 
grace, and intimated by anticipation, that com- 
pound fractures and dislocations of the neck 
were by no means unfrequent to those adventur- 

ous cavaliers, who should make up their minds, 
or rather their bodies to mounther. But Merton, 
“albeit unused to the hunting mood,” was by no 
means disposed at that moment to dissolve the 
partnership then subsisting between himself and 
the four-legged pest which was capriciously 
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contrived to attach himself as closely to the ani- 
mal as an expectant heir to an expiring cur- 
mudgeon, or a bereaved bankrupt to a sudden 
windfall, and made himself, as it were, a part 
and portion of the beast with all the certain se- 
curity ofa Centaur, while the infinite encomiums 
at the conclusion of the day upon the manner in 
which he had acquitted himself drew tears of 
delight into the eyes of Emily, and caused the 
face of the elder lady to mantle with satisfaction. 

And now mors than a month had elapsed, and 
the West Indian had been regularly introduced 
into the vestibule of the various arts to which it 
was deemed expedient that he should devote his 
attention, and in spite of the athletic strength 
and constitution of the squire, he had more than 
once contrived to bear away the palm of merit 
from his competitor. In truth, the severe exer- 
cises in which he was now for the first time a 
participator, had not only recruited his frame, 
but had given an impetus before unfelt to his 
constitution, and it was with rather a degree of 
satisfaction than otherwise that he obeyed the 
matutinal mandates of the squire. 

It is true, there were several particular liege 
amusements not altogether recognized by the 
votaries of fashion, which (and he hugged him- 
self in the €onviction) were perfectly unknown 
to his aristocratical friends ; and if he did occa- 
sionally hear corks drawn at incredibly short 
intervals, and cheerfully assist in the absorption 
of the fluid at such times liberated, who was the 
wiser? Not he, certainly. 

But it was deemed high time by the ladies 
that these delights should have an end. They 
thought, and with reason, that the too implicit 
adherence to the squire’s whims and fantasies 
would not only furnish forth a bad precedent, 
but superinduce a fatal habit in the young man 
himself. The elder lady knew full well that “if 
vice by custom grow not into nature,” it is an 
unsightly graft, nevertheless. And Miss Emily 
said, half upbraidingly, that “ Henry was grown 
strangely partial to papa.” And she began to 
believe quite seriously, that he was likely to 
grow strangely inattentive to herself. But the 
old gentleman would hear of no terms of accom- 
modation. He averred that he had not half done 
with the boy yet. He protested that his marriage 
would be his ruin, and declared that he would 
not hear a word about it, under penalty of break- 
ing off the match altogether. 

“ What is to be done?” urged Merton, expos- 

tulating with the ladies in a private conference. 

“]T solemnly aver that I have done everything in 

my power to conciliate Mr. Harbottle’s esteem, 


gambolling over the country; and ‘accordingly 


and to deserve his friendship. 1 have broken 
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the knees of his horses, I have more than once 
during our gymnastic exercises, caused him to 
adopt an involuntarily horizontal position, and I 
have seen him descend under the horizon of the 
dinner-table in all the flowing glory of a setting 
sun. CanIdo more? Iwill, if you wish, dis- 
locate the necks of his hunters—I will at one 
blow destroy the squire—I will at one sitting 
swallow the vast contents of his cellarage. What 
can be more reasonable and complying ?” 

These terms, it must be confessed, appeared 
reasonable and consolatory enough, at least, so 
far as they afforded evidence of our lover's un- 
changing affection, and each party was fain to 
wait patiently for a few weeks longer, till some 
more auspicious opportunity of compelling the 
squire to the spirit and letter of his agreement 
should occur. But the squire grew more inflex- 
ible daily. He had become attached to his young 
friend, and foresaw plainly that his union would 
cause an instant and final cessation of the agree- 
able course of amusements ‘and companionship, 
without which he verily believed he should not 
be able to exist. He sought, therefore, to put off 
the evil day to an indefinite period, and was im- 
practicably impatient of any allusion to the sub- 
ject. It became at length too evident to Merton 
that steps must be taken forthwith td check the 
overweening self-willedness of the squire, and 
that such remonstrances should be made, as 
would effectually conduce to the end he had 
originally proposed to himself in his visit to the 
Lodge. Preparatory, however, to the discussion 
of the matter, he took the opportunity one morn- 
ing when they were exercising themselves in the 
elegant diversion of sparring, to deliver such a 
blow at the old gentleman’s ribs as could by no 
ingenuity be likened to anything more nearly, 
than to the effort of a giant furnished with a 
sledge-hammer; and having enjoyed for a few 
moments a bird’s-eye view of his prostrate an- 
tagonist, our gratified gymnast betook himself 
leisurely to the breakfast-table. Immediately 
after the conclusion of the meal, a propitious 
silence having presented itself, the youth lifted™ 
up his heart and voice, and with much gravity 
delivered himself as follows : 

“ Squire Harbottle, I beg you to bear in mind- 
the purpose for which I came to the Lodge.” 

“ What do you mean, my dear fellow—what 
are you aiming at?” said Harbottle, in surprise. 

“ My meaning, squire, ought to be instanta- 
neously obvious—your daughter, sir—” 

“ No, no, my good lad, not a word about it, I 
insist—a lad of your spirit—I am surprised !” 

“‘ Mr. Harbottle,” said Merton, solemnly, “‘ the 


institution of marriage needs no defence from 


me ; all civilized nations have consented that 
such an institution is indispensable. Iama 
candidate for admission into that community.” 

“ Pshaw !— stuff !—vile cant!” shouted the 
squire. “ It mustn’t be—I wont permit it.” 

“Let me refresh your memory by a recital of 
your own conditions,” resumed Merton, in a grad- 
ually enlarging voice. “’Sdeath, sir, I must not 
be trifled with! Am I nota Milo in strength ?” 

“ You are, indeed,” groaned the squire, em- 
bracing his ribs with much tenderness. 

“Am I not a perfect Nimrod in hunting? 
Was there ever such a dare-devil in the country?” 

“ Never—I admit it.” 

““Was not Bacchus a young gentleman of 
regular habits compared with me ?” 

“ He was, he was.” 

“Well, sir, then what do you mean ?” 

“Why,” said the squire, coaxingly, “ I mean 
that you wont be foolish enough to marry my 
girl yet. There’s plenty of time—she’s young.” 

“ And I am young,” cried Merton, in a frenzy, 
“which you shall discover to your cost. Tark 
you, sir, you have raised a demon you will vainly 
endeavor to quell. It is now my turn to triumph. 
T shall stop here for life. You have warmed me 
at your fire, and I shall sting you to death by 
way of acquittance. You thought me a worm— 
I’m a boa constrictor. I shall exterminate your 
stud ; I shall make an end of you; no vineyard 
shall supply my convivial demands ; I shall burst 
your double-barrelled gun in an attempt to blow 
the butler into an infinite and pleasing variety of 
atoms ; I shall—” i 

“Hold, hold !” cried Harbottle, in alarm. 
“The man’s mad! What do you want?” 

“ Your daughter,” raved Merton. 

“Take her,” said the squire, promptly. 
“ Where is the girl? Why, if the jade has not 
been laughing behind the window all the time. 
Step in, you wicked minx. What do you say— 
will you have this farious fellow ?” 

“If you wish it, papa, I cannot make any ob- 
jection,” said Emily.” 

“ And so now we are all satisfied, I suppose,” 
said the squire, with the air of a man who had 
acted conscientiously. 

“And now, Mr. Harbottle,” concluded his 
wife, entering the room, “ you have done a sensi- 
ble thing for once in your life.” 

About a week after, there was an unusual stir 
at the Lodge, and a bridal party proceeded tothe 
church with becoming solemnity, where a rever- 
end gentleman in a red face was calmly waiting 
to officiate ; and there was the usual amount of 
rejoicing and merriment in the neighborhood 
upon the said occasion. 
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And its last rays linger now, 
Where the crystal rocks are gleaming 
On the far-off mountain’s brow. 
Slowly, now, the shades of even 
Gather o'er the hill and dale; 
The evening star will soon be shining 
O’er the calm and silent vale. 


Gleaming through the distant tree-tops, 
Rising from the brow of night, 

The harvest moon, with queenly splendor, 
Bathes the hills in silvery light; 

While across the sleeping valley 
Strange. quaint shadows dimly lie, 

As though the grim oid mountains, fearing, 
From the moonbeams fain would fly. 


Melodiously the murmuring streamlet 
Its pebbly bed is gliding o'er; 
The night-birds wake their plaintive numbers 
Mid the tall grass on the shore. 
Gliding through the tangled wildwood, 
Its rushing waters, cool and clear, 
Music makes like angel whispers 
Falling on the listening ear. 


The day-time minstrels, hushed in slumber, 
Dream the hours of night away ; 
The nightingale, mid keafy bowers, 
Warbles forth a sweeter lay. 
Troops of elfin sprites and fairies 
Dance upon the moonlit green; 
The springing grass and pearly dewdrops 
Mark the fairy rings, I ween. 
Holy are the hours of evening: 
Memories then our heart-cells throng, 
Of the enes we loved and cherished 
In the days forever gone. 
Dreams of bygone hopes and fears, 
Recalled by memory’s magic power, 
Once again, with smiles and tears, 
Come with the quiet evening hour. 
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BY CAPTAIN JAMES F.. ALCORN. 


We were from Hamburg for Philadelphia, 
and were twenty-six days at sea, during which 
we had experienced a succession of light, easter- 
ly winds, which had searce stretched our heavy 
canvass, and sufficed to infect every man and 
officer on board—not even excepting myself— 
with that peculiar, dead-and.alive feeling, by sea- 
men termed the “blue — old gentlemen.” 

About three bells in the afternoon watch, being 
off duty, I had ensconced myself in the star- 
board quarter boat, where with a brace of prime 
Havanas and Cooper’s “ Wing and Wing,” I 
was endeavoring to keep awake, being absolutely 


too lazy to wake up, should I fall asleep. One 
of my cigars had about vanished in smoke and 
ashes, and I had reached the close of the third 
chapter of the interesting tale above-mentioned, 
when the second mate—a canny Scot, named 
Mackenzie—approached the boat, and laying his 
hand on my shoulder, moved me gently, saying : 

“ Maister A., there’s a something awa’ braid 
off the starboard bow. I can make naething 
awa’ o’t, an’ I wish you'd tak a blink o’t ; may- 
hap ye hae better eyesight than me.” 

What does it look like, Geordie demanded 
J, as I relinquished my Cooper and the stump of 
my cigar, heaving the latter overboard, and pre- 
paring for a journey to the forecastie, with a de- 
sire to obtain an unobstructed view of the object 
of his solicitude. . 

“Saulo’ me! that’s what I dinna ken, mon,” 
rejoined the honest Scot. “Gif I could hae 
made it out mysel’ I wad’na ha speered ye to 
left yer buke.” And he moved off, leading the 
way to the forecastle, whither I followed him, as 
speedily as my laziness would permit, taking the 
precaution to light my second cigar at the galley 
as I passed. On reaching the forecastle, my 
companion directed my attention towards an 
object scarcely larger than a dot, upon the line 
of horizon towards which I directed the tele- 
scope, and bringing it to bear on the former, 
scrutinized it earnestly for the space of five 
minutes. 

“What can you make o’t?” demanded Mac- 
kenzie, as I lowered the glass. 

“Nothing. A boat could not be seen at that 
distance, and it looms up too small to bea dis- 
masted vessel of any class. I guess I’ll take a 
squint from aloft,” and gliding along the rail, I 
gained the fore-rigging, which I ascended to the 
fore-yard, from which, after a brief pause, I pro- 
ceeded to the topsail yard, from which I could 
obtain a good view of the object, with a broad 
expanse of waterbeyond. A brief scrutiny from 
the elevated position I then occupied, served to 
convince me that I gazed upon a wreck water- 
logged, and—I trusted abandoned. But the 
latter I could only surmise in the absence of all 
evidence of the fact, the object being still too 
distant to admit of the most remote degree of 
certainty on the subject. As our course would 
carry us by at a distance of at least two miles, 
which would still be an impediment to the for- 
mation of any correct judgment of the real con- 
dition of the supposed wreck, I resolved upon 
apprising the captain, that he might adopt such 
measures as he deemed proper for the gratifica- 
tion of the strange curiosity I felt concerning 
the object, whatever it might prove. Once more 
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I elevated the glass, sweeping the horizon until 
my eyes again rested on the wreck, at which I 
gazed, until a mist gathering before my over- 
strained eye, shut the former out from view, 
when, lowering the glass, I hailed the deck, re- 
questing Mr. Mackenzie to call Mr. Howard, and 
inform him of the occurrence requiring his at- 
tention. He complied, and my superior soon 
joined me aloft, saying : 

. “Mackenzie tells me we’ve a wreck im sight. 
Where away? Ah! low in the water, I should 
say,” he continued, after a brief pause. ‘“ Hang 
it, ’ve had too much sleep lately to see clear! 
How are you steering?” And lowering the 
glass, he eommenced to wipe the lenses carefully. 

“ West-by-south-half- south, sir.” 

“ Hail Mackenzie and have the yards canted. 
Let her come to north-west-by-west, Mr. A. 
Now that I’m here, I'll have a squint at that 
concern, if it does cost me a mile ortwo.” 

Hailing the deck I transmitted his order, 
which was instantly executed, bringing the object 
almost dead ahead, in which position it was kept 
for about twenty minutes—the ship moving along 
about three and a half knots, during which 
Captain Howard scrutinized it closely, when re- 
turning me the glass, he said: 

“ Tt’s a wreck fast enough, but so far submerged 
as to be almost invisible except the after-house, 
which first attracted your attention. If you look 
close you can make out something like forecastle 
bulwarks, with the stump of the bowsprit. She 
must be low, as the batter just shows above the 
surface.” 

“Yes, I see it,” I rejoined. “She does in- 
deed float deep, so deep, that Iam surprised she 
floats at all. She must have been abandoned 
some time.” 

“Probably. She must have heavy timber to 
carry her down so deep. Vessels waterlogged 
with white pine are as buoyant as a cork in com- 
parison to her.” And taking the glass, he again 
levelled it to the wreck, when after a brief scruti- 
ny he lowered it and resumed : 

“J don’t fancy the presence of that house aft, 
Mr. A. If it were not for that I should keep 
away at once. But it is possible some of her 
crew may have found shelter there, though wheth- 
er past all aid, or still needing succor, remains 
to be seen. We'll board her. Jump down, and 
tarn the hands up. Let one watch shorten sail, 
while the other clears away @ quarter-boat.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” rejoined I, and leaving the 
yard, I soon gained the deck, when, repeating 
the first order to the second mate, his deep-toned 
voice resounded through every nook and cranny 
id the forward and after houses, as with his head 


inside the forecastle, he shouted: “ All hands! 
all hands a-h-o-y! Tumble up, tumble up, and 
stand by to board a wreck !” 

This addition of the purpose for which they 
were called brought the watch on deck in a 
hurry, when the reya) and top-gallant sails were 
clewed up, the courses hauled up, and the ship, 
under topsails, jibs and spanker, kept away about 
half a point to give a clear berth to the wreck, 
which was now within a mile of us. The star- 
board quarter deck was cleared away, and swung 
outward, the oars unlashed and tiller shipped, 
when Captain Howard descended, and joining 
me on the quarter-deck made known his inten- 
tion of visiting the wreck in person, adding : 
“I guess we'll have some wine or other cordial 
placed in the boat. Who knows what need we 
may have for such articles? Steward, hurry up 
a bottle of the best wine, and some of that cherry 
juice, and bring some hartshorn or camphor, or 
something of that sort. You'll find any quantity 
in the centre compartment of the upper drawer 
of the medicine chest.” 

But a few minutes elapsed ere the steward 
appeared with the required articles, which were 
placed in the boat, when the captain, glancing 
towards the wreck which we were now rapidly 
closing with, shouted : 

“Lay aft to the main braces! Let go the 
larboard main brace, Mr. Mackenzie, and lay that 
main yard square! Well! Brace up sharp 
fore and aft !” 

His orders were speedily executed, and. the 
ship came to within a hundred yards of the 
wreck, which we could now make out plainly to 
be a large ship, with every stick and stanchion, 
with the exception of the topsai] and a few 
stanchions adjoining the knight heads forward— 
shorn off apparently at the plankshear. Al} 
three masts were gone by the beard, not even 
chain being visible on her side, as she rolled up 
to view from time to time. Her bowsprit still 
stood, though dismantled of the cap, the only 
rigging remaining in its place om the hull being 
the chain bob-stays, of which a few fathoms 
were visible, each time she rose on the swell. 

“ Lower away, Mr. A.!” said the old man, ae 
he swung himself from the quarter rail, to the 
sterm sheets of the gig, in which eight stout sea- 
men had seated themselves. 

“ Lower away, Mr. Mackenzie!’ echoed I, as 
amid the rattle of the block sheaves I took my 
place beside the captain, and the next minute 
our boat danced buoyant on the swell. The 
davit falls were unhooked, the oars shipped, 
when falling clear of the ship’s stern, a strong 
pull on the starboard bank of oars, aided by a 
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slight movement of the helm, sufficed to “shoot 


the boat clear of the ship, and into full view of 
the wreck, which now lay broad off the ship’s 
larboard beam. 

“ Give way, men!” said the captain, briefly. 
And lapsing into silence, he spoke no more till 
we stood side by side on the main deck of the 
waterlogged ship, where we paused to reconnoitre. 

’T was evident at a glance, that she had stood 
the worst kind of milling. As before stated, 
every stanchion was gone—apparently broken 
or twisted off by some gigantic power or pres- 
eure—the masts were gone by the board, the 
main, below the deck, the plank of which was 
badly started in that vicinity. Every eye and 
ringbolt in the deck, as far as we examined, was 
broken off, or fairly hauled out. The chains 
were all missing, being either dragged or broken 
off the ship’s side by some means to us unknown. 
Both anchors and cables were gone—the larboard 
altogether, and the starboard to the bare end, 
which was jammed somewhere below, or per- 
haps clinched, as is customary, round the heel of 
the foremast. All these details we gathered in a 
brief survey, when Captain Howard proposed a 
visit to the after touse, at the door of which he 
stopped, remarking : 

“We must steel our hearts for heart-rending 
scenes, Mr. A. Who can tell what secret this 
cabin will disclose ?” 

Piacing his hand upon the door handle, he 
essayed to slide the door aside—but jn vain; 
when, upon subjecting it to examination, we dis- 
covered it to be nailed firmly, so as even to defy 
our strongest effort to force a passage. 

“ Whoever nailed that door was apparently 
fnside, and must be there still, if we can find no 
other means of ingress.” And the old man 
moved round the corner of the house, trying each 
window-ehutter as he went, but all were fast. 
In the after-end of the house we found a door 
which yielded to our first effort, when we entered 
4 short passage terminating in a bulkhead, and 
from which we emerged into the cabin through 
swinging door opening near its end. At the 
first glance round the cabin, by the uncertain 
fight admitted through the door, Captain How- 
ard exclaimed : 

“ Thank Ifeaven—she is abandoned {” while I, 
Jess sanguine, rejoined : 

“IT hope so, but I fear we'll find it otherwise. 
To me, the air here is like that of a charch-yard 
vault. Had we not better have the skylight 
hatch off, when we shall have more light, if no 
fresher air.” 

“Yes; off with it, two of you!” he added, to 
he majority of the boat’s crew, who had followed 
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us to the inner door, in which they stood huddled, 
gazing in upon the scene, in which there appeared 
but little that was uncommon, yet which they 
viewed with evident dread. 

They obeyed, a rush of dull, red light flood- 
ing the cabin, on the execution of the order, and 
tinging each object with the same blood-red hue, 
which characterized the glass composing the 
sky-light. 

“0, smash that glass out, men, for my sake !” 
exclaimed the captain, hurriedly. ‘‘Its effect 
here brings hordes of demons in human guise 
before my mental vision,” adding, as the skylight 
crumbled with a crash, and the bright sunlight 
burst in, “See, yonder water-stain on the bulk- 
head—long since dry—in that horrible light it 
assumed the appearance of dripping blood. O, 
tis fearful what horrid phantoms man’s fancy 
aided by such simple auxiliaries will conjure up. 
Open that stateroom, Mr. A.” 

I obeyed, and glancing hastily into the apart- 
ment, drew as hastily back, with an exclamation 
of horror. 

“Ha! What’sthat? What have you found ?” 

“Look for yourself, sir.” And standing one 
side, I afforded him an opportunity to view the 
object which filled me with horror. 

He likewise drew back shuddering; but re- 
gaining his courage, entered the state-room and 
sliding the sash down, unhooked the shutter, 
swinging it back, and exposing t# full view the 
scene, which by the admission of light had been 
robbed of half its horrors. Seated on a chest, 
or rather half reclining thereon, with her head 
and shoulders supported in the angle formed by 
the bulkheads, in which she had leaned, or per- 
haps fallen from faintness, was the shranken form 
of a female, while at her breast was clasped the 
form of an infant, whose flesh, like her own, 
was shrunken or fairly dried on its bones, and so 
far as exposed, covered with a slight encrustation 
of selt, which fact accounted for the strange 
preservation of the bodies. On the finger of the 
elder glittered a diamond ring of some value, 
and round her neck was the gold guard of a 
watch of exquisite workmanship, the hands of 
which were stationary at four minutes to twelve. 
Her dress, upon removal of the green mould 
which encrusted it, was found to correspond in 
some measure with the articles of jewelry, and 
indicated the deceased to be at least wealthy, if 
not of high birth and station. 

Turning from contemplation of the scene, we 
subjected the berths, upper and lower, to a brief 
examination, and in the lower found two others, 
—children—a boy and a girl, both forms in 
same state of preservation as the others, the 
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elder of whom was evidently their mother, and 
the younger their infant brother or sister. 

Turning out of the stateroom, we entered a 
second, which we found untenanted, Captain 
Howard bringing with him from the former the 
watch and chain, hoping thereby to identify the 
deceased, and carry to her friends the sad cer- 
tainty of her fate at some future time. Ina 
third we found two forms encased in the habili- 
ments peculiar to foremast-men. One lay on 
the floor, while the other occupied the lower 
berth, the flesh of both being, like that first dis- 
covered, dried and shrunken, in fact, fairly pre- 
served in salt. 

In a fourth were found two more. A fifth had 
a like number, and in the sixth we discovered 
three, the position of which only served to in- 
crease our horror. The forms were those of a 
man, woman and child, the two latter evidently 
mother and offspring, and the former, from the 
position he occupied in relation to the latter, evi- 
dently some intrader in the premises. They lay 
partly in a heap, the man nearly on his back, 
while in his mouth, and between his tightly 
clenched teeth, he held a portion of flesh nearly 
torn from the child’s shouller, yet still attached 
thereto by the now dried tendons. The latter 
lay partially on its back, its damp, mildewed 
hair mingling with that of the human wolf, whose 
face was partially hidden by its neck and upper 
shoulder, and to whose ravenous hunger it had 
evidently fallen a premature victim. Its little 
features were writhed in agony, the view of which, 
death stamped as it was on the former, proved 
most heart-rending ; and its little hands elenched, 
the right half upraised, with the gaping mouth, 
all combined to furnish evidence of its rude exit 
from life. Last of all, the woman lay partially 
across both forms, her left hand was pressed on 
her left breast, and clutched a knife-handle, the 
blade of which was buried in her bosom, while 
her right hand lay on the man’s throat, which 
her fingers half encircled, her features bearing 
evidence of her death agony. On closer exami- 
nation, we found a small penknife sticking in the 

an’s shoulder, and which its size, shape and 

Gris indicated as the property of the woman, 

who had probably resorted thereto as the last 
and only means of effecting her child’s rescue. 

Leaving our readers to draw their own con- 
clusion from the above description, we will cut 
short the narrative of horrors, the bare recollec- 
tion of which causes my frame to thrill afresh as 
I write this scene of long ago. 

One state room beside the captain’s. private 
cabin remained to be examined, and on opening 
itand admitting the light, we beheld a scene 


calculated to banish the horror engendered by its 
predecessor, and also soothe that vague feeling 
of terror which had been gradually but surely 
creeping over us from the first, drying up the 
fountains of our courage, and unfitting us for the 
discharge of our duties for days to come. In 
this room we found two forms—two adults and 
two children. The former male and female, ev- 
idently the parents of the latter, who kneeling 
beside the kneeling form of their mother, were 
gathered closely to her side an arm encircling 
the form of each, as if to protect them even in 
death. In this position, the forms had stiffened 
and died, that of the mother having fallen slight- 
ly forward, the face resting against the bulk’s 
head, and acting asa support to the body, while 
the tiny form on each side, coming in contact 
with the berth and outer bulk’s head, aided in 
the maintenance of that position one might 
suppose so untenable. Poor mother! What 
pen can paint the anguish rending her heart at 
the moment she knelt there, gathering to her 
side, as if to protect them, her famishing children. 
Not mine, nor will I attempt it. It is enough 
that I drank from that scene a deep draught of 
knowledge—ay, from every curvature of, limb 
and form, I learned the same great lesson of 
life—confidence, trust in an all wise, omnipotent 
God. On her knees that mother had died, prob- 
ably in the act of asking aid from on high, and 
her death had proved the speed with which her 
prayer was answered. The father lay in an 
upper berth, on the edge of which his hand rested, 
or rather, which he grasped, while the head lay 
partially over the edge of the berth, the face 
downward, the open eyes, the balls of which 
were shrunken and mould-covered, being directed 
toward the kneeling group. What paternal, con- 
jagal solicitude did not that position betray ? 
Ah! to be fully appreciated it should be witnessed. 

Turning away, and closing the door upon the 
hallowed scene, we entered the captain’s private 
cabin, in which we found four more salt encrusted 
forms. One lying partially across the thresh- 
old of the door, and another on its back, grasp- 
ing a pistol in its right hand, while a compound 
fracture of the skull and lacerated appearance of 
the dried flesh, on the right side of the head, 
clearly betrayed a suicidal end. A third lay on 
its side on the couch, which bore, as did every- 
thing in that inner cabin, a heavier encrustation 
of mould, than was observable elsewhere. At 
the table sat a fourth, the head bowed on an open 
book, which upon examination proved to be a 
Bible. That we removed, and having searched 
narrowly for, and secured as many of the ship’s 
papers as we could, we sought the deck once 
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more, and were about embarking, when Captain 
Howard suggested the propriety of securing the 
log-book. That we obtained by breaking into 
the mate’s room from outside, none caring to 
brave the horrors of a second visit to the cabin, 
when having secured it, we embarked and soon 
stepped once more with a feeling of infinite relief, 
upon our own deck, when Captain Howard or- 
dered the boat away once more, with directions 
to place a keg of powder—which he gave them 
prepared for that purpose—in the cabin, when 
they were to light a slow match and return. 
While they were absent in the execution of 


that task, we ran over a few entries in the log- 


book, from which we learned the ship’s name to 
be John Clark, John Clark, master, from St. 
Johns, New Brunswick, towards Liverpool. The 
first entry—sea-time—showed the ship to have 
sailed from the first named port on the 13th day 
of August, 1846, three years previous, and the 
last entry but two was made on the 13th of Oc- 
tober, or two months later, and showed her lati- 
tude to be by observation, seventy-four degrees 
and thirty minutes ; intermediate entries, setting 
forth the loss of her spars by contact with an 
iceberg, when scudding before a violent souther- 
ly gale. The last entry was as follows : 


“Captain Clark has just shot himself, and in 
the cabin silence as profound as the grave reigns. 


I cannot bear it! ’*Tis but a plunge, and ail is 
over. So closes this account of our misfortunes 
by me. S. Powers, Maite.” 


While gathering the above particulars from 
the log of the ill-fated ship, the absent boat re- 
turned. Hoisting her up without delay, we filled 
away, and crowding sail had increased our dis- 
tance to about a mile, when the cabin of the 
wreck blew up, scattering the fragments of the 
house far and near, and giving up to the keeping 
of the sea its ghastly tenants — the mould-en- 
crusted, time-bleached and ocean-salted forms of 
the dead. 


The ship referred to, had probably remained 
imbedded in the ice in some high northern lati- 
tude for one and most probably two seasons, 
when being detached by some means, she had 
met some current counter to that which carried 
her north, which drifted her once more to the 
south. At all events, large quantities of ice 
were discovered towards dawn of the day suc- 
ceeding her discovery. 


SILENCE. 


She feels her inmost soul within her stir 
With thoughts too wild and passionate to speak ; 
Yet her full heart—its own interpreter— 
Translates itself in silence on her cheek. 
Mes. B. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


LOVE AT FIRST S{GHT. 4 


A case of “ love at first sight ” is recorded by 
the Lyndon Court Circular in a story of a man 
“who is now in St. Luke’s mad-house, and has 
been detained there ever since the occurrence 
took place which consigned him to its walls. 
Lady was 80 exquisitely fair, so singularly 
graceful, that it was difficult for the eye of man 
to behold her without preferring her to any 
other of her sex. A porter was sent from a 
railway terminus to this lady by her brother; 
this man, the present occupant of St. Luke’s, 
got to the door in Park Lane just as the beauty 
alighted out of her carriage from an airing in 
Hyde Park. The man, who had never seen 
Lady —— as she was then, tripping up stairs, 
asked a servant for the lady to whom the letter 
was directed, and was answered, he might give 
the letter to him for his lady. On the poor fel- 
low’s refusal, as he was ordered to deliver it into 
her own hands, he was shown into her apart- 
ment. The man, being with the lady alone 
whilst she was employed reading the letter, fixed 
his eyes on her intently, as if lost in thought; 
but before she had done reading it, he viclently, 
and with transport, flew into her arms and gave 
her numberless devouring kisses. Lady —— 


was so surprised, that she lost the power of cry- 
ing out; but in the struggle with such a sudden 
and strange lover, she caught hold of the string 
of the bell, rung it violently, and a servant ap- 

ared. From that moment the unhappy man 
ost his reason, and was committed to the mad- 
house. Itis dueto Lady —— to state the fact, 
that the maniac lover is frequently visited, and 


wholly supported by her. 


ANTIQUITY OF CHEESE. 

Cheese and curdling of the milk are mentioned 
in the book of Job. David was sent by his 
father Jesse to carry ten cheeses to the camp, 
and to look how his brother fared. ‘‘ Cheese of 
kine”? formed part of the supplies of David’s 
army at Mahanaim, during the rebellion of Ab- 
salom. Homer says that cheese formed part of 
the ample stores found by Ulysses in the cave of 
the Cyclop Polyphemus. Euripides, Theocritus, 
and other early poets mention cheese. Ludol- 
phus says that excellent cheese and butter were 
made by the ancient Ethiopians; and Strabo 
states that some of the ancient Britons were so 
ignorant that, though they had abundance of 
milk, they did not understand the art of making 
cheese. There is no evidence that any of these 
ancient nations had discovered the use of rennet 
in making cheese ; they appear to have merely 
allowed the milk to sour, and subsequently to 
have formed the cheese from the caseous part off 
the milk, after expelling the serum or whey. 
As David, when too young to carry arms, was 
able to ran to the camp with ten cheeses, ten 
loaves, and an ephah of parched corn, the cheeses 
must have been very small.— Reynolds. 


The hatred of favorites is nothing more than 
the love of favors. Our indignation at not pos- 
sessing it ourselves is soothed and mitigated by 
the contempt we express for those who do; and 


-we refuse them our mow beeause we are not 
of t 


able to deprive them hat which procures 
them the homage of every one else. 
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THE SYBIL’S COTTAGE. 


BY LUCY A. STEDMAN. 
We were straying in the forest, 
By a swiftly gliding stream, 
And gazing in the waters, 
Where the woodland naiads dream: 
When ‘neath the tall trees’ branches, 
Close by a rushing brook, 
I spied a moss-grown cottage, 
With lone, deserted look. 
There was nought to bar our entrance 
But the broken, time-stained door, 
And heaps of autumn’s crimson leaves 
Lay scattered on the floor. 
The walls were damp and mouldering, 
* And silence reigned within— 
To break the solemn stillness 
It seemed a very sin. 
We had wandered since the morning 
Up the mountain's rugged side, 
Where the shadows gave to noonday 
The gloom of eventide. 
And now I marvelled greatly, 
To find in that old wood 
A cottage drear and lonely, 
Like that in which we stood. 


Then said a dark-eyed maiden, 
Who marked my eager look, 
“ This is a sybil’s cottage, 
And this a mystic brook ; 
When first to Happy Valley 
My father came to dwell, 
She lived within this forest, 
As I have heard him tell. 


** She was a strange, wild being, 
None knew from whence she came : 
Could only guess her early life, 
Or what might be her name; 
And when she left her cottage, 
To wander by the stream, 
An angel lost from paradise 
As beautiful might seem. 


“She died a long, long time ago, 

And lies beneath yon tree; 

Her weary heart is now at rest, 
Whate’er its grief might be.”’ 

She ceased, and down our homeward path 
We moved with noiseless tread, 

And left the sybil’s cottage 
To the memory of the dead. 
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BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


LD 


[The following letter came into my hands by accident, 
aod is given to the public with no other alteration 
than the correction of a few errors, manifestly the 
result of haste. 

Yes, dearest Anna, lam a married woman. 

That I have “ married in haste,” too, is a melan- 

choly fact. As to the rest of the too veracious 


4 


proverb, the “repenting at leisure,” you must 
gather its applicability from the brief narrative 
of my connubial experience which I am about 
to give you. 

Since I last wrote, from the house of my uncle, 
my nearest and almost my only surviving rela- 
tive, I have lived so rapidly, if I may so express 
it, that I can hardly believe but that many 
months, instead of a few weeks only,have elapsed. 
The same day on which I despatched my last 
letter, I was returning home late in the afternoon, 
after putting it in the post-office myself. This, 
however, was not my only errand out. The 
posting of the letter was only an incidental affair. 
I had been making a visit to my old friend—my 
mother’s friend—Mrs. Mandewill, who had had 
an attack of paralysis that morning. When I 
started from home it was quite clear, but it came 
on to rain soon after I reached the old lady’s 
house, and rained very hard for four or five 
hours. My uncle called for me, in his buggy, 
but as I wished to stay longer, and knew that he 


was very busy, I told him that I would remain 
all night, unless it should clear up soon enough 
to make it pleasant for me to return home on 
foot. Uncle went away, but the weather did be- 
come so beautifully clear that I resolved to return 
that evening. 

My walk home was a very agreeable one, till 
I reached a sort of hedge separating two tracts 
of valuable woodland. It was composed of 
brashwood, briers, fallen trees, etc., and was 
wholly impassable except at one point, where 
there was a gap in it. This gap was filled up by 
a deep pit or gully, across which lay the trunk of 
a large tree, which was used as a bridge by the 
very few persons who were in the habit of pass- 
ing that way. I had crossed this bridge in per- 
fect safety that morning, and frequently before ; 
but it was now a little slippery,.from the late 
rain, and I felt somewhat timid about passing it. 

At one time I gave it up, and started to go 
round by the end of the hedge; but it was get- 
ting late, and going round would take me at 
least three quarters of a mile out of my way ; be- 
sides, I felt rather ashamed of my timidity, and 
so, after a little hesitation, I advanced and put 
my foot upon the log, resolved to cast my fears 
away, and go forward with a fixed resolution to 
imagine myself to be walking upon a log resting 
upon the earth. 

This was an excellent resolption, and I have 
no doubt that it would have carried me safely 
through if I could only have kept it. If I could 
have preserved my presence of mind, and pre- 
vented myself from getting flustered, I would 
have had no difficulty at all. But when I reached 
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the middle of the log, my right foot slipped a 
little, I stumbled, grew frightened and bewil- 
dered, in spite of my resolution, and began to 
feel sure that I would fall, and for that very 
reason did fall. 

Down I went, feet foremost, and while I was 
im the act of falling, I saw a tall figure come 
running down the hill, on the opposite side of 
the pit, and then come tumbling in after me. 
Less fortunate than myself, he fell head foremost, 
and the first thing I saw about him, with any 
degree of distinctness, was his legs, sticking out 
of the mud and water, like a pair of compasses. 

I was not injured, nor was my companion, 
save the being turned so roughly upside down, 
and having his eyes, mouth, nose, ears, hair, 
etc., all filled with mud. What he would have 
looked like under more favorable circumstances, 
it was not easy to say. This much, however, I 
could safely assert, he was human, masculine 
and young ; and he was certainly entitled to my 
warmest sympathies, in spite of his very un- 
graceful presentation of himself, seeing that it 
was in endeavoring to assist me that this mis- 
fortune had overtaken him. 

Coming from the opposite direction, he hap- 
pened to be approaching the log at the same time 
that I was, for I had already begun to cross be- 
fore he perceived me. Seeing me totter and turn 
pale, he quickened his steps to a ran, bat before 
he could reach me I had lost my footing and 
fallen. Even if he had overtaken me before 
this catastrophe took place, it is not very likely 
that he could have prevented it. It is probable 
that the only difference would have been that we 
would have tumbled—as Dr. Johnson might 
have said—contemporaneously instead of con- 
secutively. But it was no time then to speculate 
upon probabilities and possibilities ; we were in 
the midst of stern realities, and very cold, ard 
wet, and dirty ones, too. 

The water in which we stood could not be less 
than four feet deep. What the entire depth of 
the pit was, we could not well determine. It 
seemed to me quite deep enough to bury a pret- 
ty tall house. Though it made it very unpleas- 
ant, it was well for us that there was a plentifal 
supply of mud and water at the bottom. If we 
had fallen that distance upon a hard surface, we 
would both of us have been killed, most 
unquestionably. 

But we were pretty safe thus far, and the ques- 
tion now was, how were we to get out? To ob- 
tein assistance from without was impossible. 
Very few persons ever passed that way, even in 
the daytime; and it was now almost night. The 
prospect seemed to me an exceedingly gloomy 


one, and if I had been alone, I would have made 
up my mind at once to remain there all night, at 
least, and an indefinitely long period of time 
thereafter. 

Fortunately, however, there were energies of a 
very different character from mine at the bottom 
of that gloomy man-trap. As soon as he had 
freed himself as far as practicable from the effects 
of his immersion in the mud, my companion 
addressed me as follows: 

“ Good evening, madam. Mosthappy to make 
your acquaintance, though I dare say you would 
have preferred a somewhat less abrupt introduc- 
tion. The first thing is to get out of the water, 
if possible. There is a shelf large enough for 
you to stand upon. Permit me—” And he 
picked me up and carried me to a narrow ledge 
of rock, which was the only accessible dry spot 
in the place. 

The next few minutes were spent by both of 
us in an anxious examination of the den into 
which we had been cast. It was a deep pit, with 
rocky sides, very nearly perpendicular, and man- 
ifestly not to be scaled by any unassisted living 
creature without wings. What the object was in 
excavating such @ hole, no one of the present 
generation is able to tell. There are at least 
half a dozen different theories on the subject, 
any one of which may or may not be the true 
one. 

“ Well,” said the stranger, at the conclusion 
of our survey, “things don’t look very gay here, 
do they ?” 

I assented, of course, to the remark, the truth 
of it being self-evident. 

“Can you suggest any means of escape ?” 

Most assuredly, no, I could not. 

“ Well continued he, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, “I can see but one course that we can pos- 
sibly pursue, and that, I am afraid you will thixk 
anything but a pleasant one.” 

“Unless it is something a good deal more un- 
pleasant than staying here all night would be, I 
am quite ready to give my vote for it,” said I. 

“You shall judge. I can see no means of 
getting out without the assistance of a rope, and 
I can see no way of getting a rope except by the 
sacrifice of our clothes.” 

“ Our clothes! Why, you don’t mean that it 
will be necessary to—to—” 

“Go naked? No, not that, exactly. But as 
an inevitable necessity—a clibice between two 
evils—we will probably find it possible to dis- 
pense with a good many articles.” 

Though it was near midsummer, we began to 
feel, in our dripping condition, that the air was 
beginning to get quite chilly, as the shades of 
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made my teeth chatter. 


erately turning his head in the opposite direction, 
my companion began to “péel”—as not Dr. 
Johnson, but he himself not merely might have 
said, but did say—and in a few minutes we had 
raised a pile that would have set up an “old 
clo’” man, in a small way. 

“Most nobly done!” cried my associate 
“peeler,” as he surveyed the height and breadth 
of my contribution. “The amplitude of the 
modern feminine toilette has been much com- 
plained of by some, and much commended by 
others, but I think we will now be able to make 
an addition to the list of capabilities, which even 
its warmest admirers have never yet dreamed 
of.” 

And the fellow began to rip up, with his jack- 
knife, one of my prettiest new dresses, with as 
little apparent compunction as if he had been 
whittling a stick. But he is just like all the rest 
of them. I never knew a man of any soit— 
unless, indeed, it might have been a man-mil- 
liner—who would have been at all likely to 
appreciate a woman’s feelings on such a trying 
occasion. 

Melancholy though the business was, I was 
soon at work, assisting in it, cutting my devoted 
dress into long strips, and twisting them into a 
rope. The stranger, who seemed blessed with a 
fand of imperturbable good humor, kept up a 
constant fire of quips and quirks, and jests, and 
droll sayings, and queer speeches, until I laughed 
inspite of myself, till the tears streamed down 
my cheeks. 

From the shreds of our united garments, and 
having used fewer of them too than we had ex- 
pected, we had soon fashioned a quantity of rope 
such as one would hardly believe to be produci- 
ble from such a source. As we were closing up 
the concern, working away assiduously, and for 
a wonder, quietly, 1 observed my companion 
engaged in emptying his pockets of all the strings 
and stringy articles he could find. 

“Will thread be of any use?” asked I, as soon 
%I perceived the nature of the search he was 
making. 

“Worth its weight in gold, and more too,” 
was the enthusiastic reply. 
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night gathered round us; and the bare idea of ; I am afraid it is too brittle to be of much service 
spending the whole night and an indefinite por- | in the cause.” 


tion of the next day in such a predicament, | “We'll try it, and I think it will do very well. 


Without any farther deliberation, I began to | can double it, and make it do. 
divest myself of everything in the shape of dress, 
which could, by the most liberal rendering, be | deal of trouble.” 
construed into a vestimentary superfluity—as | Having cut off a considerable portion of the 
Dr. Johnson might have said again. Consid- 


At all events, if it don’t answer in this way, we 
It is quite a 
godsend, I assure you, and will save us a great 


thread, he proceeded to attach one end of it te an 
end of the rope, while at the other end he tied a 
small stone. Then giving me a caution to look 
out for my head, he threw the stone, with the 
cotton thread attached, almost directly upward. 
The stone fell, as was intended, across the log 
bridge ; and by hauling at the stone end of the 
string, which proved to be quite strong enough, 
the thick rope to which it was attached was also 
pulled up over the log, until the middle portion 
of it rested upon it, with the two ends hanging 
down into the'pit. The rope being thus seeurely 
suspended by the middle, a few twists, and a knot 
tied below, served to incorporate the twe ends 
sufficiently. 

“Now,” said the operator, “‘yew can do me 
an essential service, but, unfortunately, in order 
to effect it, you will have to get into the water 
again.” 

I thought the quickest and best way to dispose 
of this matter was to get into the water at once, 
and I did so. 

“That’s the way to doit. You needn’t ‘ come 
in out of the rain.’ It wont hurt you one bit. 
Now, if you will just have the kindness to take 
hold of these combined ropes, and hold them 
together and steady them, I will do my hearty 
best to climb to the top.” 

“But what is to become of me? I can’t 
climb to the top.” 

“I was about to propose two plans for your 
consideration. If, when I get to the top, you 
will put your feet in the loop there, just above 
the knot, I will guarantee that I will pull you 
up safely. Bat if you prefer it, I will go to the 
nearest honse, and procure men, with ladders, 
or a windlass, or some other means of extricat- 
ing you, as speedily as possible.” 

“‘ Whatever is speediest,” said I, “is best. To- 
you and to our good rope I will trust myself.” 

“ Enough said.” 

The slack-rope performance (it was slack in. 
spite of all I could do) commenced immediately, 

and as I was about to trust my life to the per-- 
former’s muscles, I was of course a deeply in-- 
terested spectatur of the exhibition. If he had. 
been a sultimbanque by profession, he could hardly 

have made the ascent with more ease and dex- 


“Here is a spool of cotton,” rejoined I, “ but 


terity. I almost began to think that I had been 
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tambled into an acquaintance with a real, live 
circus-man, sure enough. 

As soon as he reached the top, he collected a 
number of rails, which happened to be lying 
near, and constructed a sort of platform, by lay- 
ing them from the side of the pit to the log in 
the middle of it. Having secured a firm footing 
upon this extemporaneous staging, he cut the 
double rope from the log, united the ends by a 
knot, and then secured it thoroughly by twisting 
it round his right arm, wrist and hand. 

All things being ready, I placed my foot in 
the loop formed by the knotat the bottom, seized 
the rope above my head with both hands, and 
with great trepidation, and holding on with a 
sort of furious tenacity, I finally gave the word 
to “hoist away.” I was terribly frightened, 
there is no gainsaying it; but I kept my eyes 
steadily fixed upon the hoister, who was hauling 
away like a steam engine, and never suffered 
them, nor my thoughts either, to wander else- 
where, till I felt his powerful arm around my 
waist; then I closed my eyes, suffered my nerves 
to relax, and almost, but not quite, fainted. 

The uppermost object in my thoughts during 
this undeniably “scary” ascent, was not my 
own safety, for that idea was really more than 
counterbalanced by the astonishment which I 
felt at the extraordinary strength of the man’s 
arms. If I had been a six or seven months old 
baby, instead of a full-grown, stout-limbed young 
woman, he could not have handled me with more 
perfect ease, or more entire command of all my 
movements. Hercules or Samson could have 
done no more. 

It was now quite dark, and the chill night 
wind, coming in contact with our dripping wet 
persons, half-clothed as they were, acted as a 
spur to drive us home as expeditiously as we 
could possibly travel. The figure we cut when 
we presented ourselves to my wondering rela- 
tives, will be much less graphically pictured by 
my pen than by your imagination. In a very 
few minutes, I was comfortably disposed of un- 
der a pairof warm blankets ; and it was not long, 
I believe, before the companion of my perils was 
similarly accommodated. 

Next morning, for the first time, I had a fair 
look at the strong-armed stranger. He was not 
by any means a pretty man, nor would he make 
as presentable an object in a drawing-room as 
some others I have seen; but a better looking 
man to fall into a deep mudhole with, I have 
seldom seen. He was rather over than under 
six feet in height, and of herculean proportions, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot. There was a rugged massiveness about 


the man, which seemed to characterize his men- 
tal and moral as well as his physical entity. 
Take him ull in all, he was a novelty in the 
every-day world of mankind, to say the least of 
him; something very different indeed from the 
tiresomely common-place beaux to whose atten- 
tions I had been accustomed. 

I suppose the peculiar circumstances of our 
introduction must have had something to do with 
causing our acquaintance to ripen so fast. At 
all events, ripen it did, into intimacy, in a day or 
two, and into matrimony in a day or two more, 
And that’s the way, my dear, that your old friend 
and boarding-school “chum,” in the course of 
human events, became Mrs. John Ellington. 

This marriage was thus speedily determined 
upon and speedily carried into execution because 
of the peculiar nature of Mr. Ellington’s busi- 
ness arrangements, which, he informed me, re- 
quired his immediate presence in Europe. It 
must either take place forthwith, or be deferred 
till after his return from abroad—an indefinite 
period, of which nothing certain could be 
predicted. 

Though necessity and not choice had induced 
me to consent to this hasty and perhaps some- 
what unseemly-looking procedure, I suppose 
there are but few even of the very slowest mar- 
ried women in the world, who are better pleased 
with their bargain than I was at the time of 
which I speak—with one single exception. That 
exception refers to the extraordinary reserve 
always manifested by my husband in relation to 
everything connected with his own private 
affairs. 

In a general way, he had the appearance of 
being one of the most frank and candid persons 
imaginable; but whenever the conversation 
turned upon his own business matters, he instan- 
taneously became as mute as a fish, and as close 
asaclamshell. This peculiarityghad been no- 
ticed and commented upon by my uncle before 
our marriage, and (I may as well confess it) if 


‘he had had the ordering of the thing it certainly 


never would have taken place. I was also fully 
aware of it; and indeed it appeared to me that 
he was less communicative with me than with 
any one else. 

The thing puzzled me and annoyed me some- 
times; but I thought of it as little as possible, 
and on the whole managed to keep myself in 
very tolerable good spirits. I hear you look 
wise and say—I mean I see you look wise and 
hear you say, {‘Impradent, shockingly impru 
dent!” So it was, my dear, but you know of 
old, alas! that prudence and I are hardly even 
speaking acquaintances. 
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Three days after the wedding, we started for 
Europe, by the way of New York. I had never 
been within five hundred miles of that city be- 
fore, and had therefore much to see that was 
new, strange and interesting. The very morn- 
ing of our arrival, however, my husband sur- 
prised me not a little by announcing that he 
would be under the necessity of deferring his 
European trip for atime. An unforeseen occur- 
rence had rendered inevitable a business visit to 
the State of Maine, and he was not able yet to 
say when it would be in his power to return. 

In the meantime he said it would be necessary 
for me to take up my abode with his father, 
whose residence was something over a hundred 
miles from New York. He was very sorry in- 
deed, he said, that it would be impossible for him 
to accompany me on my journey thither. He 
was for the present a slave to business. To 
make ‘this journey alone, going among people 
who were utter strangers to me, was anything 
but agreeable; but my husband seemed still 
more annoyed than I was, and for his sake I 
put the very best face upon the matter I could. 

Ona bright, beautiful summer’s day, I left 
New York, on my lonely journey. My husband 
had given me all needful directions for finding 
his father’s house. The old gentleman, it ap- 
peared, had been living there only a few years, 
and the son had never been in that part of the 
country but once ; he assured me, however, that 
there could be no difficulty about finding the 
way, as the house was only a few miles from the 
railroad. 

Whirled along by the fleet iron horse, I heard, 
sooner than I had expected, the voice of the con- 
ductor announcing the arrival of the train at the 
place where I was to stop. It was a very small 
village, in what seemed to be a thinly settled 
country. My husband had sent my baggage on 
in advance, and had also sent a letter informing 
his father of my visit, and requesting that a car- 
riage should be sent to the railroad for me. 
There was no carriage waiting, and I pushed 
forward on foot. The distance I had to go was 
but little over two miles, and I was an exper- 
ienced pedestrian. 

The road turned out to bea lonely one. It 
led, for the most of the way, through a dense 
forest, in which I did not see a single house. At 
length I came to a cornfield, in which, according 
to my directions, I expected to find the house I 
was seeking. Sure enough, half buried in the 
wilderness of corn, was a long, low building, 
answering to the description I had received. 
Though of an humble appearance, the house was 
rather a longer one than I had expected. I ap- 


proached it with a good deal of trepidation, for 
of the inmates I knew literally nothing. Dur- 
ing our short acquaintance, my husband had 
hardly ever made any allusion to his family. 

As I advanced towards the door, there issued 
from it a tall man, with hair plentifully sprinkled 
with gray. He was not by anf means as rustic 
in his appearance as J had anticipated, but upon 
the whole, my first impressions with regard to 
him were not very favorable. He bowed, and 
with what I thought an unnecessary degree of 
formal and even ceremonious profandity. 

“Ts this Mr. Ellington’s ?” I asked. 

After a keen, scrutinizing look, which did not 
please me any better than his bow, he replied in 
the affirmative, adding that he himself was Mr. 
Ellington, senior. 

“ In that case,” said I, “ I have a note for you, 
from your son, Mr. John Ellington.” And I 
handed him a few lines of introduction from my 
husband. 

“ Have you not,” I continued, “received a 
letter from your son concerning my visit ?” 

“No,” replied he, while he took me by the 
hand and kissed me, “I have not received any 
letter ; but you are none the less welcome. Walk 
in and see the rest of the family. Has my son 
told you much about us?” 

“No, indeed, he has not,” said I. “I don’t 
even know the names of my brothers and sisters- 
in-law, nor how many of them there are.” 

As we entered, I learned also that my trunks 
had not yet arrived from New York. In spite 
of my earnest desire to think well of my hus- 
band’s father, I found it impossible to do so. He 
was not only an utterly different person from 
what I had expected him to be, but I could not 
help thinking that there was a sinister and ill- 
looking something about the man, notwithstand- 
ing his apparent efforts to please me. 

I was introduced into a tolerably well far- 
nished parlor, where Mr. Ellington left me for a- 
few minutes, and then returned, with a young 
female, about my own age, who was introduced 
to me as his daughter Fanny; and at various in- 
tervals there appeared four tall, stout, and I 
really thought, ill-looking sons, all young, but 
grown men. There was, as I already knew, no 
Mrs. Ellington. 

If Ihad been but indifferently pleased with 
the father, the daughter absolutely disgusted 
me. She was pretty, and to some men would 
no doubt have seemed very attractive, but, 
though evidently upon her good behaviour, there 
was vulgar pretension, and even immodesty, in 
almost everything she said and did. And this, 
alas, was my husband’s sister! 
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Forlorn as was my situation, friendless and 
alone in a strange country, I would certainly 
have attempted to leave the house at once if it 
had not been so late. After tea, I made an at- 
tempt to get away to my bedroom; but my new 
sister, ‘‘ Fan,” kept close to my side, with her 
impertinent questions, and her vulgar, indelicate 
observations, until I was half dead with vexation 
and diszust. 

At last I was left alone—left to the luxury of 
solitude and tears. Having locked the two doors 
of my chamber, I hastily undressed, and threw 
myself upon the bed, where I wept long and bit- 
terly. It was long after midnight when ex- 
hausted nature gave way, and like a grief-stricken 
child I sobbed myself to sleep. But, worn and 
weary as I was, my care-burdened heart would 
not permit me to rest quietly. After half an 
hour, perhaps, of troubled slumber, I awoke, 
with an oppressive consciousness of the difficul- 
ties of my position weighing upon my spirits. 

I had been awake but a short time, when, with- 
_out knowing exactly why, I became convinced 
that there was some one in the room with me—I 
was sure of it long before I heard the slightest 
noise. Though much frightened, I lay perfectly 
still, until I detected a faint rustling sound near 
the foot of the bed. At that instant I lighted a 
match, and with it a candle, which was in readi- 
ness at my bedside ; but there was no one in the 
room. “There was no place of concealment, and 
the doors were both locked on the inside, as I 
have stated. 

Though both puzzled and frightened, I was so 
tired and sleepy that I immediately lay down 
again, leaving the candle burning, and was soon 
asleep. This nap lasted probably for an hour or 
two. It was suddenly brought to an end by a 
shriek, the wildest and most piercing I had ever 
heard. Jespair, in his last agony, howling 
from the regions ofthe condemned, could hardly 
have sent forth sounds more fearful. 

Silence followed, as profound as that of the 
grave. I heard the cry, distinctly, for it was 
prolonged for some seconds after I awoke. I 
was terribly frightened, and while yet in the 
very agony of my fear, I again became con- 
scious of the presence of a moving thing within 
the walls of my chamber. 

It oceurred to me at once, that if there really 
was any one observing me, it would be best for 
me to be thought to be asleep. Though I could 
not control the wild throbbings of my heart, I 
did control my breathing, and imitated that of a 
sleeper. In the meantime I listened intently. 
After a while there was a slight rustle, as before, 
and all was still. 


Just as I was beginning to grow a little calm- 
er, a whisper, either in the chamber or some- 
where very near it, fell upon my ear. Though 
unable to gather the meaning of all that was 
said, I contrived to make out the following 
dialogue : 

“ Are you sure of it ?” 

“Yes, Iam sure of it. I thought of her im- 
mediately, and stole into the room by the sliding 
panel. I listened at the side of the bed for five 
minutes at least. She had no reasons to feign 
sleep, for she could not know that any one was 
there. Her breathing was that of a person in a 
sound sleep.” 

“ Well, I am very glad to hear it. She must 
not find it out till we are ready to leave the 
place, at all events. If she does, we must stop 
her from blabbing, at all hazards. But I tell 
you what it is, now, and I tell you for the last 
time; there must be no more of this, unless the 
game is fully worth the powder. We will have 
to leave the place, right away, and all for your 
infernal temper. Keep your knife to yourself, 
till I tell you to strike, or you'll rue it !” 

Every few words of this speech were garnished 
with oaths too horrible to think of, much less to 
commit to paper. : 

“ Gracious heaven!” thought I, “what a den 
of murderers have I fallen into !” 

With trembling hands I hurried on my clothes, 
resolved to escape if possible. I listened ; every- 
thing was quiet, but I thought it best to wait 
awhile. I stopped some fifteen minutes—an age, 
it seemed to me—and then went to the door by 
which I had entered, and unlocked it. I could 
not open it; it was fastened on the outside. I 
ran across to the other door; I could not move 
it. I was a prisoner in this pandemonium. 

I thonght I should die on the spot. Fora 
time, I could do nothing but wring my hands in 
hopeless inactivity. After a while] grew calm- 
er, and then I thought of the “sliding panel” 
I had heard mentioned. My mysterious vis- 
itant must have entered and disappeared by it, 
and the rustling noise I heard, was near the foot 
of the bed. I began to explore the wall at that 
point. Ihad passed my hand along it but a 
short distance, when it came in contact with 
wide crack in the wooden partition which formed 
that side of the room. 

The chamber was too dark to allow the sense 
of sight to be of any use; but by the touch 
alone, I soon found that I had bit upon the 
“sliding panel,” probably left open by accident, 
and by pushing it further back, I readily passed 
through. 

With a desperate hope of escaping in this di- 
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rection, I advanced into what seemed a small and 
very narrow room. As I passed through, my 
hand came in contact with a bed, and some cold, 
smooth object lying upon it. Almost uncon- 
sciously, I spread my fingers over the surface. 
Great heaven! it was the face of a corpse, and 
the neck was still warm! I felt a clammy 
moisture upon my fingers—it was fast coagu- 
lating blood ! 

I staggered back to my own chamber, and fell 
fainting on the bed. These accumulated horrors 
were too much for me, and outraged nature took 
refage in insensibility. I made an effort to rise 
and close the “ sliding panel,” but I fell back 
senseless. When consciousness returned, the 
gray light of the dawn was just beginning to ap- 
pearat the windows. I felt sick and sore, and 
wretched beyond description. With difficulty I 
rose to my feet, shut the panel, and arranged my 
dress. I then fell back upon the bed, and lay 
there till the odious “Fan” came to bid me 
good morning. 

I was resolved to attempt to escape at the first 
opportunity, and in the meantime, it was evi- 
dently my best policy to keep on as good terms 
with these terrible friends as I could. Having 
resolved upon this course, I met the family at 
breakfast as calmly as possible, and did all I 
could to hide from them my knowledge of the 
horrors of the night. 

The day which followed, I will not dwell 
upon. The incidents were of no great impor- 
tance, but I felt every moment like one treading 
upon a mine which might explode and blow me 
toatoms at any time. Towards evening, I was 
introduced to a party of gamblers, and saw my 
relations attempting to fleece them. They were 
well dressed, but evidently dissolute to the last 


After tea, my father-in-law addressed me as 
follows : 

“It is about time, my daughter, that you were 
beginning to make yourself useful, as it was for 
that purpose, no doubt, that you were brought 
into the family. There is now in the house a 
young gentleman who is supposed to have in his 
possession a considerable sum of money, of 
which it is our purpose to relieve him. With 
this object in view, I wish you to meet him, to 
make yourself as agreeable to him as you possi- 
bly can, and.to do whatever may be necessary 
te accomplish your object, which will be the in- 
woduction into his drink of the contents of this 
phial, which will soon throw him into a profound 
sleep. As soon as the draught has taken effect, 
ting the bell which you will find upon the table, 
and I will then come and take charge of him. 
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And you, Tom and Gus, when you hear the 
bell, be ready at the bottom of the well to re- 
ceive him, and I will lower him down at once.” 

Iknew very well that any opposition to this 
delectable scheme on my part would be worse 

than useless. I therefore promised obedience 
with as good a grace as possible, resolving, how- 
ever, to give the man warning, at all hazards— 
though I had no doubt that there were, in this 
convenient establishment, contrivances by means 
of which all my movements would be closely 
watched. 

I was directed to the room in which the gam- 
bling had been carried on, where a tall man 
stood at a window, with his back towards me. 
He turned, and in spite of all the watchfulness I 
was exercising over myself, I staggered back ag 
if I had received a powerful blow, and fell 
heavily upon a sofa, near the middle of the room. 
It was my husband ! 

I thought at first that I had suddenly lost my 
senses—that all these terrible trials had ended in 
driving me mad. Such a complication of heart- 
scathing excitements might well have done so, 
My husband's conduct rather tended to favor the 
notion, for he approached me with a ceremonious 
obeisance, and with the manner, in every re- 
spect, of a total stranger. 

“ A most charming creature, upon my word !’” 
said he, seating himself by my side; but the 
moment he was near enough, he add, in a 
hurried whisper: ‘I am acting a part; I hear a 
noise behind the partition, and I know there is 
some one observing us.” And he immediately 
went on talking in a strain of high-flown com- 
pliment. 

A more unutterably bepuzzled, befooled and 
bewildered poor creature than I,eurely did never 
exist. It seemed to me certain that I had either 
gone mad, or else that I was bewitched—de- 
prived of my identity, and turned into some- 
body else. 

In another pause in his voluble small talk, 
Ellington whispered : 

“TI partly know, or at least can guess, what 
you are sent here for. You must go on to act 
your part, as I am doing.” 

“But I was told to pour a sleeping-draught 
into your drink,” said I. 

“ Well, pour it into that bowl of punch, and I 
will pretend to drink it and to be put to sleep by 
it. That will put them off their guard.” 

I was about to ask one of the hundred ques- 
tions with which I was bursting, when a noise, 
close at hand, warned us to resume the perform- 
ance of our assumed parts. 


This comedy was continued for some time, 
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and the narcotic potion was eventually poured 
into the punch-bowl, from which the intended 
victim soon afterwards took what appeared to 
be a hearty draught. Ellington acted his part 
admirably, but my anxiety was so great that I 
found it impossible to do anything coolly or 
naturally. 

What I had long been dreading, at last took 
place. The old man, probably suspecting me of 
treachery, and resolved to bring matters to a 
crisis, entered the room. If I had not actually 
reached the point of ceasing to wonder at any- 
thing, [ would have been not a little astonished 
at what followed. Quick as lightning, John 
Ellington seized a loaded cane which he had de- 
posited upon the sofa, knocked the intruder 
down, gagged him with a handkerchief and a 
pair of gloves, and tied his hands firmly to- 
gether with his own cravat; then bringing his 
knees and chin into contact, he forced the man- 
acied wrists over the former, and passed a bil- 
liard-cue, which was at hand, through the hol- 
low behind the bended knees, and between them 
and the arms, which had been slipped over them. 
This mode of securing a prisoner was a novelty 
to me, but I saw at once that it must be an ad 
mirable one, particularly where tying materials 
are scarce. 

The rapidity with which the thing was done 
almost jook my breath away. As soon as I had 
recovered a little from the first shock of aston- 
ishment, I exclaimed: 

*O, John, bad as he is, how could you treat 
your own father so ?” 

“My father? Can it be possible that you— 
But we have no time to talk now.” And he 
picked the old man up, and carried him into an 
adjoining room @nd laid him on a lounge. 

I now urged him to fly from the house; but 
he told me that he had ascertained that every 
outlet was closely watched. 

After a moment’s thought, he questioned me 
in relation to the arrangements made between 
the old man and myself. When I had told him 
all, he commenced an examination of the room, 
which soon resulted in the discovery of a closet, 
in one corner, in which was the “well,” with 
an apparatus of ropes and pulleys. 

“Ttell you what we will do,” said he. “I will 
take my arms, and pretending to be in a state of 
insensibility, you shall lower me to the bottom, 
having previously rung the bell, so that my 
‘brothers’ below there may think it is all right. 
I can thus attack them unawares, and hope to be 
able to give a good account of them.” 

Seeing that he was bept upon it, I made no 
opposition. He took his place upon the hoisting 
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apparatus, and I lowered away. There was a 
light below, at what seemed to be the bottom of 
a cellar. Soon after he reached the place, there 
was anoisy scuffle, but to my great satisfaction, 
no report of fire-arms. 

While I was listening attentively, I heard 
footsteps without, which frightened me exces- 
sively. Mechanically shutting the door of the 
well-closet, I ran into the room where the old 
man was lying, and shut the door. 

The two brothers who had been watching ont- 
side, entered, and looked around the room. 

“ Hillo!” said one; “I wonder if the job is 
finished already !” 

“ Well, here’s some punch that’s not finished,” 
cried the other, raising the bow! to his lips. 

“Halt, there!” exclaimed number one; 
“you’ve drank more than a pint already.” 

“ Well, take it; it’s poor, bitter stuff.” 

“T wish you had found that out a little 
sooner,” retorted the other; and drained the 
bowl. 

They both sat down upon the sofa, and both 
were soon buried in a deep, lethargic sleep. 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried Ellington, who en- 
tered the room just as I opened the door. 
They’ve taken the old man’s medicine them- 
selves. Much good may it do you, my dear 
‘brothers!’ I think the whole family may now 
consider itself ‘done for.’ I have knocked 
down both of the others, and tumbled them into 
a sort of dungeon they have down there, which 
was probably intended for me. They are safe 
under lock and key. My pretty ‘sister’ is ina 
dark closet under the stairs, and no doubt fast 
asleep by this time; for, I am sorry to say, she 
is most unequivocally and undeniably ‘tight’ 
elsewhere than under her corsets. And now I 
think we may safely leave them and take up our 
line of march for Niceville.” 

Niceville, as I learned afterwards, was the 
name of the neighboring railroad station, and 
we started at once to walk thither. On the way 
my husband entered into an explanation which . 
relieved me of a load of anxiety which no pen 
can describe. 

“Before you had been gone an hour,” said 
he, “I began to feel anxious about your safety, 
and to regret that I had not gone with you. At 
last this feeling became so strong, that I could 
no longer resist it. I was already on my way to 
Maine; but I stopped short where I was, sent an 
agent north with the news that I would be on in 
a day or two, and then started by the next train 
for my father’s house. Imagine my feelings 
when, upon arriving, I learned that you were not 
there, and never had been.” 
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“But, if there was any possibility of—” 

“ Wait a little, my dear, and you shall know 
all about it. Your baggage and my letter had 
arrived in due time, and they were all wondering 
why you did not come yourself. At length, in 
thinking the matter over, it occurred to me that 
you might have gone astray at Niceville. It was 
not until that moment that I reflected upon the 
similarity in sound between it and Knightsville, 
which is the name of the station where you 
ought to—” 

“ And isn’t this Knightsville ?” 

“No, my dear; you doubtless heard the con- 
ductor proclaim the arrival of the cars at Nice- 
ville, and thinking that he said Knightsville, you 
unfortunately got out at the wrong place, and 
finding afterwards a house in a cornfield, the de- 
ception was complete—though the houses are 
very different, and Knightsville a large village 
in a populous country, while Niceville is a mere 
hamlet in the woods. 

“T started back again, by the first train, and 
soon discovered that you really had made the 
mistake which I suspected, and which I humbly 
confess was all my own fault in not noticing 
and cautioning you against the resemblance in 
the names of the two places, on the same road, 
and but twenty-two miles apart. 

“When I made the additional discovery of 
the evil repute of the house in question, my anx- 
ieties were redoubled, and I started off at once 
to the rescue, without waiting for assistance, 
which, in such a sparselysettled country, would 
be difficult to procure. The people of the house, 
though they had been there but a few months, 
were known to be gamblers and counterfeiters, 
and strongly suspected of being robbers and 
murderers. ‘The girt ‘Fan’ was a decoy duck, 
and the men were famous bullies. This much I 
learned at Niceville, during the few minutes of 
my stay there. 

“ Meeting one of the young-men in the corn- 
field, I entered into conversation with him, and 
purposely induced him to believe that I had a 
considerable sum of money with me. He swal- 
lowed the bait, and I was very cordially invited 
into the house, and as it was then getting late, I 
consented to stay all night. The rest of the 
story you know as well as I do” 

“ But I asked the old man if his name was 
Ellington, and he said yes. Is it ?” 

“No; his name is Brewster. But as soon as 
he saw you, he no doubt conceived the idea that 
you might be of use to him in his nefarious 
calling. Hence he humored the mistake which 
he saw that you had fallen into. But here we 
are at Niceville.” 
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In company with a constable, and three or 
four others coaxed from their beds by the prom- 
ise of a good fee, my husband started off again, 
as soon as possible for “‘ The House in the Corn- 
field.” But the birds had flown. The dungeon 


in the cellar had a secret outlet, through which: 


“Tom and Gus” escaped, as soon as they re- 
gained possession of their senses; and having 
liberated the others, they all made a hasty evac- 
uation of the premises, carrying off, however, 
most of their valiables. It was afterwards as- 
certained that the one who had swallowed the 
most of the contents of the punch-bowl, never 
awoke from the sleep it produced. It is quite 
probable it was meant to produce an eternal sleep. 

By the time the party got back to Niceville, it 
was almost morning. Though neither of us had 
slept any, of any consequence, for forty-eight 
hours, we pushed on to Knightsville as soon as 
possible, and arrived at the real Mr. Ellington’s 
before breakfast. Though really in a cornfield, 
it was immediately surrounded by lawn, garden, 
yards, ete., which were in turn surrounded by 
the corn. 

I was most agreeably per in my hus- 
band’s family. ‘They turned out to be, not only 
honest and worthy, but intelligent and truly 
loveable. I have spent two delightful weeks 
with them, and will only leave them, next week, 
to go to Europe. My husband is the inventor 
of an exceedingly important improvement in the 
mechanic arts, and he has been in an agony of 
apprehension lest it should be pirated, and all 
his labor go for naught—as very nearly hap- 
pened. All his future prospects depended upon 
the result, and until the thing was finally de- 
cided, he wished to say nothing about it; hence 
his singular reserve. I am sure you will be glad 
to hear that we are now certain of success, that 
all will eventually be settled to our entire satis- 
faction, and that I am now sure of being a rich 
as well as (what is of far more consequetice) a 
well-beloved, and, I trust, happy wife. 

FISHER’S SONG. 


Up and down all day long, 
Lite glides by us like our song. 
In our little fisher-boat, 
On the restless sea we float, 
Up and down all day long, 
Life glides by us like our song. 


Far from care, far from pain, 
Far from thoughts of greedy gain, 
Calmly, cheerfully we ride 
Over life's tempestuous 
from thoughts of ered n. 
From the German. 


There is always somebody to believe in any 
one who is uppermost. 
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THE EMIGRANT GIRL. 


THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. 


BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


A superstition of great beauty prevails in Ireland, that 
i eS ee in its sleep, itis *‘ talking with the 


A baby was sleeping, 
Its mother was weeping, 
For her husband was far on the wild raging sea, 
And the tempest was swelling 
Round the fisherman’s dwelling, 
And she cried, “‘ Dermot, darling, 0; come back to me.” 


Her beads while she numbered, 
The baby still slumbered, 
And smiled in her fuce, as she bended her knee; 
O, blessed be that darling! 
My child, thy sleep adorning, 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. 


And while they are keeping 
Bright watch o'er thy sleeping, 
O, pray to them softly, my baby, with me, 
And say thou wouldst rather 
They'd watch o’er thy father! 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. 


The dawn of the morning 
Saw Dermot returning, 
And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to see, 
And closely caressing 
Her child, with a blessing, 
Said, ‘‘I knew that the angels were whispering with thee !”” 
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BY EMILY A. DENNETT. 

I was walking with my father one day on one 
of the wharves in Boston harbor. We were 
looking through a small spy-glass at the remnant 
of an old ship that laid against the shelving bank 
of an island, when a friend came toward us 
whom my father had not seen for many years. 
We walked and talked together, speaking of the 
unsightly object we had just been gazing at, 
when our friend, an old sea-captain, gave us the 
following little history, which I will endeavor to 
jot down in his own language. 


“Yes, sir, I’ve sailed in that old hulk that 
lies rotting there, many a long year. She used 


to run between Bremen and here. A splendid 
clipper she was, a regular ocean beauty in them 
days when I was afore the mast. Her name was 
the ‘Jenny Saunders,’ and her captain’s name 
was Galliger. Many’s the crew of fine, honest 
men I’ve seen aboard of her, but her command- 
er was a belligerous old wretch. Everybody 
,that was aboard hated him, for he was a bad 


man, sir,a bad man. We used to know how 
he’d behave in foreign ports, and he had a pretty 


creeter for a wife at home, sir. Sometimesshe’d 
go to sea with him, and that would keep him in 
tolerable good order, but it wouldn’t prevent his 
cruelty to the men. If they was first-rate sea- 
men, he generally did about fair by them except 
that he was cross as thunder, always. But if a 
greenhorn shipped—gracious ! he’d as lief take 
a belaying pin to him and knock him in the 
head as eat his dinner. I’ve seen him do it, 
too! It was a young fellow that answered him 
back once, and he just lay his face open from 
crown to chin. He was a crael man, sir. 

“He took emigrants to the United States, 
squads of ’em. They generally got served pret- 
ty well. Pay the captain his money and he’d 
give you the worth of it, that’s the fact. I mean 
in grub, of course, and tolerable kind words. 
Well, one passage we had an uncommon lot; 
five hundred, I think, young and old, a pretty 
decent set, too. Fact is, these German passen- 
gers, even if they are in the steerage, have their 
pockets pretty well lined. Well, there was 
families of two and five, and sometimes of ten 
and eleven—a good many handsome-looking 
young girls among ’em too. 

“The particular passage of which I’m going 
to tell you, was in the year thirty, a great year 
for the clippers. I was cleaning some part of 
the ship outside just as this family—the family 
of the girl I’m going to speak about—come on 
board. There was first an old man in his old- 
country dress—his hair was as long as my arm, 
and as white as the foam of the sea under the 
sun. He was a fine-looking old gentleman, 
there was no mistake about that, likewise was his 
wife as handsome and high-mannered an old 
dame as you might meetin a hundred years. 
Then there were the sons, the daughters and the 
grandchildren. I did think it a pity for them to 
goin the steerage especially as they hadn’t no 
common ways about them, but seemed as good 
as the best. 

“Well, between two young men, one her 
brother and the other her lover, I expect, come a 
young girl not more than seventeen, the hand- 
somest little craft that I ever laid these two eyes 


on, and I reckon I’ve seen some fine-looking 
women in my day, having been into all ports of 
the known world. I actually trembled when I 
saw our captain look at her, and he did give her 
such a hard look that she turned as red as a rose. 
I couldn’t tell you how handsome she was. 


Queens and great ladies might envy the red and 


white of her face, and even the very way she 
walked and held her head. O, it was a sight to 
see! Her brother was as good-looking as herself, 
and a manly young fellow he was, too. 
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“Well, we set sail, having beautiful weather 
for the first few days, and I didn’t often see the 
emigrant girl only when she came up a little 
while on the forward deck for an airing. I 
always observed that the captain would be some- 
where that way, looking ever at her in the most 
admiring manner possible ; and I wanted to tell 
her lover as the young man appeared, that it 
would be better not to show his little beauty so 
much if he wanted her kept out of harm's way. 
Come the second week out, and we had mighty 
bad weather. Meantime, you see, the captain 
had got to coming into the steerage and talking 
with the fine old German and his wife. The 
fools! I could have told why he singled me out 
for his attentions, if I had had such a pretty 
daughter as that. I shouldn’t have been blind by 
no manner of means. It wasn’t the captain’s 
place to be in the steerage; I longed to tell him 
so, more than once, but I might have paid for 
it with my life. 

“Tt happened that there was but few pas- 
sengers in the cabin, one of them a consumptive 
lady who brought her servant with her. And it 
happened, too, that her servant being new to the 
sea was very sick, and unable to attend to her 
mistress from the first day to the last. How it 
was I never knew, but our captain managed to 
get this handsome gi:l into the cabin to wait 
upon the sick lady. I suppose he offered her 
father a large sum of money, and I know he gave 
the girl presents. 

“Hans Something, was the name of her 
father. He did not seem to be like the rest of 
the family. He had married the old man’s 
daughter, and I don’t expect he came of so good 
stock. At any rate, he must have been mighty 
fond of money to let that girl go out of his sight 
and into the company of such a man as our 
captain. But then—what did they know of the 
captain? He looked honest enough. He was 
handsome, that is, one of the taking kind with 
the ladies, black hair, eyes, and a tremendous 
bunch of whiskers on his upper lip. Besides he 
talked German with the best of them. I noticed 


after a while that the young fellow who appear- 


ed to have been the girl’s sweetheart, grew pale 
and nervous. He used to be out on the deck 
oftener, and his face d to indicate an uneasy, 
jealous feeling. I could tell how it was, poor 
fellow—if he saw half that I did, I don’t wonder, 
not only that he was suspicious of the captain, 
but I thought that if I was in his place, the cap- 


tain should answer for. it. He got pretty well 
roused one time, and—but I wont tell that part 
of the story till I get to it. 

“I knew something of languages, enough, at 


any rate, to make out even the lingo of a Ger- 
man, and one day being down in the steerage 
busy at something, I heard an expression that 
made me open my ears. Just then, down came 
the girl—O, but she did look prettier than ever. 
She had on a foreign looking silk apron, I think 
the women call it, and a pair of glistening ear- 
rings in her ears, and her hair was all finified up, 
her cheeks aglow. The old woman had been 
sick, but now she was out of her berth, tidied up, 
and held her knitting, though she seldom took a 
stitch, the ship rolled so after the storm. The 
whole family were there, saving the girl’s sweet- 
heart, and he, as soon as he heard her footsteps, 
had jumped up and gone to another part of the 
ship. I see she looked after him in that sort of 
way girls look sometimes when they know they 
can do just what they please with a man’s heart, 
and J took notice that she was very much flus- 
tered. So, as I said before, I heard the captain’s 
name this time the young girl spoke. Then they 
all looked anxious and pleased at the same time, 
then one asked a question, and another asked a 
question. All at once, a new light broke over 
me, and fora moment it shook me like I had 
felt an ague chill. I didn’t know what was my 
duty, for I was as much afraid of the captain’s 
ugly temper, as any man could be, but as I lis- 
tened and listened, I couldn’t bear it any longer, 
and going up to the people, I said a few words 
in their own language. The girl smiled at me 
in a mocking way, and turning to the rest, seemed 
eagerly denying my statement. 

“T only made the reply—‘it is true, quite 
true 

“The old people seemed horror-struck ; the wo- 
man especially, seemed on the verge of fainting, 
but the younger one only laughed with her 
daughter, and seemed unwilling to give any 
credit to my statement. Finding I could make 
no impression upon them, I went after the sweet- 
heart, and in the best mannerI could, let him 
know my suspicions. I never saw a man so 


‘deathly pale ; he was very light, and the terror 


and the horror made him ghastly. His hands 
were clenched and the veins stood swelling on 


his forehead, while his “mein Got!” was cried 
out in a sortof hoarse whisper. like voice, enough 
to curdle one’s blood. I had told them the cap- 
tain was married. After that, I saw the girl go 
in the cabin again; the sweetheart saw it too, 
and he shook like a pennon in a gale. 


“That very afternoon the captain came towards 
me, and I knew what to expect. Sol braced 


my nerves up, and determined that, please God, 
I wouldn’t be afraid of him. 
“* You low, sneaking rascal!’ he exclaimed. 


if 
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And he looked like the old one himself. ‘ What 
do you mean by meddling with my affairs” 
And then he took all the oaths that I ever heard 
come out of a whole ship’s crew’s lips in ten 
voyages, that he’d have my heart’s blood, that 
he’d send me to the bottom of the ocean, and 
such like threats. I told him respectfully, as a 
foremast hand should always speak to his first 
officer, that I had done by that girl as I would 
by my own sister. 

“* For, sir,’ said I, ‘she thinks you are an un- 
married man, and you, yourself, sir, I am sure 
(God forgive me the speech), wouldn’t expose so 
young and innocent a thing to temptation.’ 

“He looked at me hard on that, as if he wasn’t 
certain whether he quite saw through me, and 
with one heavier threat than the last, anda 
mouthful more of dirty oaths, he went off. 

“But I could see a change in the girl after that, 
yes, sir, for I was always watching her, havinga 
daughter of my own about her age, gave me the 
interest, I s’pose. I see that she began to smile 
more seldom, and her color went. Then her 


step was quite slow, and she would go by the 
side of the vessel and take long sad looks at 
the water as if she was ina brown study. Pretty 
soon after that her eyes begun to be heavy, and 
once or twice I found her in an out of the way 


place, crying and sobbing like a baby. Well, I 
didn’t attempt to comfort her — she wouldn’t 
have borne if, for as soon as she seen me, off she 
flew, like a scared bird. My heart felt very 
heavy, for I knew there’ was trouble somewhere ; 
besides, she lost all her beautiful color, and I saw 
that the captain seldom spoke to her now. 

“ One night—ah, sir, I shall never forget that 
night—the moon was at her full, and the whole 
ocean was like a great bed of silver with a glitter 
on it. For the first time in a great many days, 
I saw the pretty German girl and her sweetheart 
steal upon deck together. It was my watch— 
and my duty to bid them below, but I don’t 
why, it wasn’t in my heart to do it. They went 
forward and sat near the bows. 
barrels there and planks atop, so one could walk 
back and forth very easily. I couldn’t hear 
anything they said, but I saw by their gestures 
that they were talking rapidly. Sometimes he 
would go very close to her, and she would put 
out her hand and push him away, then she would 
weep and sob again. This went on for some 
time, when at the last she seemed to grow calmer. 
I saw her throw herself into his arms, I saw him 
kiss her again and again, then she seemed to 
wrench herself away, and quicker than I can 
tell, over she went. 

“I don’t know how I got there. I remember 


There were’ 
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catching at a dark body that was going over, her 
poor, distracted sweetheart, and his falling back 
in my arms dead as a log, after giving a great 
ery. That cry brought the captain and two-of 
the mates. The captain asked angrily what was 
the row, while I was at the boats like one frantic: 

“*A young woman overboard,’ was all the 
reply that was made. 

“He knew—the scoundrel! the villain! He 
knew well enough. His face changed, his very 
voice was different, as he ordered ‘’bout ship!’ 
T'was no use, there wasn’t a thing to be seen— 
nota bubble! She must have put weights in 
her pockets. 

“O, there was a woful time on board that 
ship! We made as if she had fell over, all of 
us who could. Her mother went on like one 
crazy ; her father had to be held to keep him from 
jumping overboard, and her poor grandparents, 
when they understood it, were worse than all. I 
hate to see an old man cry — it was hard to see 
that fine looking old gentleman tottering round, 
wringing his hands, and shaking his gray old 
head, and sobbing while the tears ran — may I 
never see the like again. 

“The sweetheart, he had brain fever. The 
doctor on board gave him up twice, but he lived, 
poor fellow! They kept him quiet at my re- 
quest, for Itold the doctor in confidence all 
about it, and he knew enough of the captain to 
believe every word, but when he had got, as you 
may say, well, he tried his best to have a fracas 
with the captain, but he didn’t succeed. 

“ Next voyage there was a green hand shipped. 
I never suspected till he’d been out three days 
that it was the German girl’s sweetheart. I told 
him I knew him, but he wouldn’t let on. Never 
saw a fellow keep a secret so well. Then I was 
sure there was going to be more trouble, and it 
came soon. He didn’t know the ropes, and I 
think the captain suspected who he was, though 
he was disguised, for he was mighty careful not 
to anger him. But one day his temper gave 
way, but if it hadn’t been as it was, I shouldn't 
’a blamed him much, neither; for I don’t like 
bad seamanship any better than the next man— 
but the German acted as contrary as a mule. 
The first thing we knew the captain struck the 
man, and the next thing they were both on deck 
struggling together. Well, sir, we saw blood. 
The captain had got at his knife and run the 
poor young fellow through the heart. He never 
spoke after that, and none of us could say any- 
thing. The captain acted in self-defence, but I 
wouldn’t have had his feelings when he saw what 
was done. I was so horror-struck that I vowed 
to heaven I’d never sail in that ship again, and I 
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never did. Sir, it wasa God-cursed ship after 
that. Misfortune went after it every voyage, and 
seemed to strike everybody but the captain, too. 
That always seemed strange to me. He lost 
men, he lost the owners large sums of money, but 
he always seemed to come off scot free.” 

“ The above story,” says the narrator, “ was 
told to me by a sea captain, as we strolled one 
day, hardly heeding whither. I had been much 
interested in its horrible details, and had not 
noticed that we were close upon the gates of the 
famous lunatic hospital beyond the city. Having 
long had a wish to inspect the place, I requested 
him to enter with me. We had seen several 

_cases of raving insanity, when the keeper said, 
pointing to a double cell : 

“There is the worst subject in this, or any 
other establishment of the kind. He is asea 
captain, quite old, whose madness is so alarm- 
ing about the hour of twelve at night, that we 
expect every morning in spite of all our pre- 
caution, to find him acorpse. We are obliged to 
keep him most of the time in this closet, the 
walls of which are lined that he may not dash 
his brains out. He has been here now six 
months, and he imagines that he is pursued by a 
girl, and held under water by her till his breath 
leaves his body.’ 

“The captain at my side looked at me, and 
then asked if we might see the person so unfor- 
tunate. One of the doors was unlocked, another 
opened, disclosing a hideously haggard face. 
My companion drew a long breath shuddering, 
and exclaimed : 


** At last, God has smitten him. It is he.’” 


A TRUE WITNESS. 


The late Dr. Kane rested his manly courage 
on a sure basis, the constant providential care of 
God over his children. In his immortal work 
he acknowledges his dependence on the Divine 
care, and his trust in the Divine help so frequently 
vouchsafed to him: ‘ Meanwhile we tried to 
dream of commerce with the Esquimaux, and 
open water, and home. For myself my thoughts 
had occupation enough in the question of our 
closing labors. I never lost my hope, I looked 
to the coming spring as full of responsibilities ; 
but I had bodily strength and moral tone enough 
to look through them to theend. A trust based 
ou experience as well as on promises, buoyed 
me up in the worst of times. Call! it fatalism, 
as you ignorantly may, there is that in the story 
of every eventful life which teaches the inefficien- 
cy of human means and the present control of 
asupreme agency. See, how often relief has 
come at the moment of extremity, in forms 
strangely unsought, almost at the time, strangely 
unwelcome; see still more, how the back has 
been strengthened to its increasing burden, and 
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the heart cheered by some conscious influence of 
au unseen power.” 
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THE PEACE OF GOD. 


BY ADELAIDE ANN PROCTOR. 


We ask for peace, 0 Lord! 
Thy children ask thy peace; 
Not what the world calls rest, 
That toil and care should cease, 
That through bright sunny hours 
Calm life should flit away, 
And tranquil night should fade 
Tn smiling day ; 
It is not for such peace we would pray. 


We ask for peace, 0 Lord! 
Yet not to stand secure, 
Girt round with iron pride, 
Contented to endure— 
Crushing the gentle strings, 
That human hearts should know, 
Uutouched by others’ joys % 
Or others’ woe, 
Thou, O dear Lord, wilt never teach us so. 


We ask thy peace, O Lord! 
Through storm and fear and strife, 
To light and guide us on, 
Through a long struggling life; 
While no success or gain 
Shall cheer the desolate flight, 
‘Or nerve what the world calls 
Our wasted might; 
Yet pressing through the darkness to the light. 


It is thine own, O Lord, 

Who toil while others sleep; 
Who sow with living care 

What other hands shall reap; 
They lean on thee entranced 

In calm and perfect rest ; 
Give us that peace, O Lord! 

Divine and blest, 

Thou keepest for those hearts who love Thee best. 


THE BIRTH-MARK. 
BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Arter a full course of medical study I found 
myself in practice in a small town on the river 
M—. I say in practice—I would have been so, 
had circumstances allowed it; but fortunately 
(or unfortunately) it was too healthy a place to 
give me much support, and I had nothing to 
encourage me to remain. Still, I should have 
felt unwilling to leave it. The heart always 
clings to first places. The place where we were 
born, where our childhood was passed, the first 
place in which we have lived after marriage, or, 
perhaps where the first child was ushered into 
existence—all seem to have a tale peculiar to 
each, and memory and love repeat over and over 
again that well-conned lesson. 

Old ladies—those oracles of country towns— 
told me I must not expect practice until I mar- o 
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ried. Tohave sympathy with patients, they 
said, I must be a family man — and so, though 
trembling as I revolved the problem of our fa- 
ture, I brought home the sweetest being that 
ever gladdened or saddened a man’s heart, and 
installed her in the tiny cottage which you might 
see at the foot of yonder hill, only that it is all 
hidden by lilacs and altheas. 

My Ellesif was a contented, easy little crea- 
ture, never repining, if Icould bring her only 
the poorest and simplest fare—joyous and cheer- 
fal with bread and water, and with a bright 
smile of welcome at my approach, as if I had 
brought her the wealth of India. I sometimes 
endured agony on her account, lest this state of 
things should always last; but it was consoling 
to kno@ that she at least, was not fretting or re- 
pining over the probabilities of life. When at 
length she woke up to the fact that I was doing 
absolutely nothing, she told me one day in an 
enchanting sort of careless way, as if it was the 
most natural thing in the world, that she could 
not accept my invitation to ride, as she was to 
entertain several young ladies at the house. I 
was dismayed, for the thought of company in 
our restricted way of life was really overwhelm- 
ing. I wentto drive with a borrowed vehicle, 
for I was too poor to hire one, and there was a 
case that came to me like a godsend, but too 
far off to admit of walking. It was one that 
promised well for me, and I returned elated by 
my success. I was so absorbed in it that I for- 
got the company, until I came into the little ves- 
tibule and heard the sound of voices. My hand 
was on the latch, and Icould not recede. There 
sat my Ellesif with half a dozen girls grouped 
around her, hearinga lessonin German. I stood 
amazed, but seeing me she came eagerly to the 
door. 

“How long has this been thus?” I asked. 

“Twelve whole weeks. To-day is the last of 
the term, and I get my pay for the class.” 

“ But how, or why ?” 

“How? Because I know very little excopt- 
ing German, which I understand very well—my 
mother you know is German. Why? Be- 
eause my husband is wearing out his heart, not 
with work, but for want thereof. Does not the 
how satisfy you, Sir Doctor? And pray, what 
faalt do you see in the why?” 

Bachelors will laugh when I say that I called 
my wife an angel. Let them. They have no 
angels, poor things, and no wonder they are en- 
vious of those who do have them. I went in, 
was introduced to the six young ladies, and saw 
them give my wife a folded paper each, which, 
as soon as they were gone, she transferred to me. 
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“ The first fruits, Mark,” she said. “ My first 
present to my husband !” 

I shall not tell you how many kisses followed 
this. Ellesif continued her school, and her pu- 
pils increased with the formation of each new 
class, until all the young ladies in H— were 
jabbering German like natives. 

My wife’s energy made my fortune. It bought 
me a new horse and carriage with which I made 
the circuit of a number of towns, and Doctor 
Mark Kingsley, like Byron, awoke one morning 
and found himself famous. My new carriage 
had caught the eye of a rich old gentleman who 
had long been an invalid, and who lived ina 
neighboring town. He had me called in, and I 
“found favor in his eyes” as a phys‘cian. 
Thenceforth I was the doctor of that whole re- 
gion. My fame rested on the word of a single 
individual, because he happened to be a rich 
one. So much for the influence of wealth. 

Of course, I could not practice thus in several 
different towns, without being the confidant of 
some strange family secrets. Most of these can 
never be disclosed, because they are still living 
whose feelings would be injured by the recital. 
Others again are susceptible of being laid bare 
to the world, the individuals having passed away 
and left no one to complain of a breach of trust. 

I was sent for hastily one night to attend 
some patient in the farthest village of my circuit. 
A man came for me, and would not allow me to 
stop long enough to have my horse harnessed. 

“Twill fetch you back again when your visit 
is over,” he said. “ We must make no delay.” 

Ellesif looked anxious. She did not quite 
like such a proceeding, and she began to remon- 
strate. The stranger turned a beseeching, ear- 
nest look upon her. 

“If you are his wife, lady,” he said, “ I would 
like to ask you if you would withhold him from 
one of your own sex who is perhaps even now 
dying ?” 

Ellesif loosed her hold upon my arm. “No, 
no, pray go at once,” she exclaimed. “ Do not 
let any one suffer for want of attention, or to 
save my foolish fears.” 

Ilingered a moment.after the man had gone 
out, and bestowed on her my hearty approval. 

“ Drive fast,” said I, to my companion, but 
indeed I-needed not to tell him this, for I could 
hardly see the trees and houses as we passed. I 
asked no questions, and the man was silent—in- 
tent apparently on his driving, without thought 
or care forme. It was some time before we ar- 
rived ata retired house at the end of a pretty 
avenue of trees, ina part of the town which I 
had never visited. We stopped at a gate, and 
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walked up a long yard. The moon was silvering 
every object around, and I saw quite distinctly 
that it was no common residence to which I was 
brought. At the door stood a gentleman, whose 
countenance seemed familiar to me, but I could 
not recall him fully to my mind. Nor had I 
time, for he hurried me up stairs immediately, 
and opening the door of an apartment from 
whence issued a subdued light and the odor of 
perfumes, he drew me within it, and led me to 
a bed, on which lay the most beautifol woman 
Ihad ever beheld. Accustomed as I was to 
hearing Ellesif styled beautifal, and indeed think- 
ing her such myself, I was yet completely dazzled 
by the splendor of the faco now looking up to 
me as if to catch hope and strength from my 
presence. The long, black hair that floated in 
rich braids over the pillow, the lustrous black 
eyes shining through tears, the white marble 
brow, wide and low, the soft, dark pencilling of 
the eye, brow and lashes, and the exquisite 
shape of the white hand and arm, all bespoke a 
rare type of womanhood; and I read in the 
anxious, yet resigned countenance, how much 
such a being might “ suffer, yet be strong.” 

I pass over the next few hours. They were 
of exquisite pain and suffering to one, of more 
than mortal agony to another, and of deep in- 
terest and anxiety to myself. At the end of 
that time, my patient was sleeping quietly, and 
in the fairy crib hung with the finest lace curtains, 
that stood by her bedside, was a wee bit of hu- 
manity, half smothered with flannels and mus- 
lins, and perfectly unconscious of the harsh, 
rough world into which it had recently entered. 

In the next room, the gentleman, exhausted 
by watching and anxiety, was slumbering in a 
large arm-chair—an uneasy slumber, for he 
started frequently, and moaned as if in mental 
pain. The man was waiting to take me home, 
and I was anxious to go, for the moon had gone 
down, and a wild storm was rising. But I had 
a duty to perform before I could go, and I 
roused the sleeper that I might perform'it. He 
woke with a start, and murmured some indis- 
tinct words. 

“It is my duty to tell you,” said J, “that the 
child just born, has an irretrievable disfigure- 
ment, which it will not be safe to discover to the 
mother, until she has strength enough to bear it.” 

He gasped like a man dying. 

“I know what it is,” he exclaimed, involun- 
tarily putting his hand to his throat. 

“ How—have you seen it?” I knew he had 
not been inthe room, since a moment after the 
first faint cry of the infant, he had crept in and 
silently kissed the mother. 


He was embarrassed at my question, but I 
went on tosay: “Yes, you are right. The 
throat has a horrible stain, like that known by 
the name of wine stain. It is very purple, and 
extends in streaks down the neck, which is un- 
fortunate, as the child is a girl.” 

The man burst into tears. I never saw any 
one so overwhelmed. 

“ Merciful God !’’ he exclaimed, “‘ must I bear 
this frightfal punishment in the person of my 
innocent child?” He was wild, despairing, 
frantic, fora time. Suddenly he seemed to rec- 
ollect himself. “Doctor,” he said, trying to 
speak calmly, “you will not make use of this 
affair abroad.” He was now quite confused 
again. I looked him steadily in the eye. 

“I do not understand you, sir. If you think 
that physicians tattle of any secrets of the sick- 
room, except under permission, to advance sci- 
ence, you are mistaken. At least, you mistake 
me. I speak for myself individually, and gen- 
erally for my brethren.” 

“Thanks, doctor. You will understand me 
that I trust you to speak no word of this night 
to any person living. * You will attend Mrs. 
Mortimer through the necessary period, and shal} 
be well rewarded. Until she is quite well, do 
not tell her of this.” 

There was a stress on the name which made 
me suspect it was not the right one; and I was 
convinced of it, when on returning home I spoke 
of my employer as Mr, Mortimer, and the man 
turned an inquiring look upon mo, as if the 
name was quite new to him. Secing something 
in my looks I suppose that recalled him to pra- 
dence, he took occasion te give his master that 
name when he spoke of him, but it sounded forced 
and unnatural, 

There came a time, however, when the mother 
must be told. The child’s state must not be lef> 
to a chance discovery, lest it shock her into ill- 
ness at this critical time. I was deputed to tell her. 

“TI cannot,” said Mr. Mortimer. “ But, as 
you have only a half confidence from me, and 
some suspiaion, too, I suppose, ¥ will throw my- 
self on your honor, and if I judge your appear- 
anee rightly, you will not betray me.” 

Of course, I said all that was necessary to as- 
sure him of this, and he related to me ia sub- 
stance the following story, more rapidly and 
briefly even, than I repeat it. 

In his early youth, when the first flush of a 
prosperous life seemed before him, he had woocd 
and won Rose Ternon, the daughter of a neigh- 
bor. Never was a happier or more genial couple, 
ard the marriage was talked of strongly as to 
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timer was called suddenly away to transact some 
necessary business on this side the water. (I 
should have said before, that they lived in Eng- 
land, but I will not designate the place.) He 
reluctantly left Rose, but her father promised 
him on the word of a gentleman, that he should 
marry his daughter immediately on his return. 

Mortimer had a feud of long standing with a 
rade, rough sort of youth, named Carson. He 
had once insulted Harry, and the quiet contempt 
with which he had knocked him down and 
walked on serenely leaving him to pick himself 
up, enraged Carson to the extent of vowing his 
ruin. Harry’s absence prevented the revenge 
which he meditated against him — but a bright 
thought seized him. He would deprive him of 
Rose. Carson had sense enough to know that 
he could not win her affections ; but he invented 
all improbable tales respecting him, and had 
them carried to her ears. She disbelieved them, 
of course, but was grieved and astonished by 
his silence. She had not a single letter. They 
were reposing in piles, however, in Carson’s 
desk. Then Carson wrote to Rose, that he 
could unfold the mystery, if she would meet 
him at a certain house, a lonely, unfrequented 
place, at broad noon. Distracted with anxiety, 
and knowing nothing of the quarrel between 
him and her lover, she went, telling no ene but 
her maid servant where she was going. 

Meantime Harry Mortimer had arrived, and 
was speeding to Rose Ternon with the impatience 
of a lover. Mr. Ternon was absent, but the 
faithfal Mary, breaking through her promise, 
revealed to him where he could tind her young 
mistress, and for what purpose she was gone. 

Harry knew the way, and he flew to the place 
instantly, and found the villain reading one of 
the letters which he had written to the weeping 
girl, but wickedly changing the expressions to 
those of dislike and a wish to break off the 
engagement. 

“Monster !” cried the kneeling girl, “I will 
not believe it. Harry is truetome. You have 
stolen his letters.” 

__ At this moment, Harry rushed past the kneel- 
ing figure, and plunged a knife into Carson’s 
throat, crying, ashe did so: 

“ There, take back the lie you are telling !” 

Carson never breathed again. The knife had 
penetrated to the lungs, and he fell to the floor, 
covered te his, waist-with bloed. : 

There was but one course to take—instant 
flight. A ship was to sail the next morning. 
Rose went home to her father, told him all, and 
be promised her that he would himself carry 
ber to America by another month, to join her 
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husband, as he would then be. But in the 
darkness of night Mortimer came and pleaded 
so earnestly for a marriage then, that Mr. Ter. 
non could not refuse him, and Rose and Mary 
accompanied the exile to his new home, under 
the name of Fleetwood. This name was again 
changed for another, fear prompting the ex- 
change. Mr. Ternon was dead, and there was 
nothing to recall them to England, Carson’s 
dead body was found, and the murder fixed upon 
Rose, whose letters lay scattered over the floor. 

But that terrible sight was ever present to both. 
True, Carson merited punishment, but Morti- 
mer’s after thoughts shrunk from himself for in- 
flicting it. Every where, the bleeding throat 
rose before him, and with Rose it was a species 
of insanity. The sight of a knife would bring 
on spasms. She had fully believed that her 
child would come into the world with the signet 
of blood, and when I told her, she received the 
intelligence with pain, but no surprise. The » 
poor infant lived only a few days, and the father 
and mother fell victims to the pestilence of 1832, 
in New York, to which city they had removed, 
for they never continued long in one place. The 
property went ta distant heirs, excepting a large 
bequest to Mary, who is still alive, and is mar- 
ried to a worthy man in her own country. No 
one knows the secret of Carson’s death, save us 
two. 


A YORKSHIRE WIFE. 


Tt has long been an adage that the Yorkshire 
people are the meanest people under the sun. 
An English paper has the following instance of 
conjugal affection : 

Not far from Bradford an old couple lived on 
their farm. The good man had been ill some 
time, when the practitioner who attended him 
advised that a physician sheuld be summoned 
from Bradford for a consultation. The doctor 
came, looked into the case, gave his opinion, and 
descending from the sick room into the kitchen, 
was there accosted with: 

“Well, doctor, what’s your charge 

“ My fee is a guinea.” 

“A guinea, doctor!—a guinea! And if ye 
come again will it be another guinea ¢” 

“Yes; but I shall hardly have to come again. 
I have given my opinion, and leave the patient 
in very good hands.” * 

“A guinea, doctor, hak?” The old woman 
rose, went up stairs to her husband’s bedside, and 
the doctor, who waited below, heard her say: 
“ He charges a guinea; and if he cemes again, 
it’ll be another guinea. Now, what do you say? 
If I were ye, I’d say no, like a Britoner; and 
I'd die first!” 


The man of pleasure should more properly be 
termed the man of pain ; like Diogenes, he pur- 
chases repentance at the highest price, and sells 
the richest reversion for the poorest reality. 
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FERRULING ANNA HAWKES 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“ Bozz—buzz—buzz—buzz !” 

“Indeed I cannot stand this. You'll drive 
me quite crazy with your buzz, busz, buzzing. 
I must and will have silence. I find that plain, 
pleasant persuasion will not do; I shall be 
forced to resort to a harsher method. Now, 
listen one and all, while I assure you that the 
first scholar, old or young, miss or master, young 
gentleman or lady whom I shall see whispering 
without leave, I will ferrule !” 

The teacher, Mr. Arthur Stone, closed his 
bearded lips firmly, and glanced about the old- 
fashioned school-room with a determined ex- 
pression, as he ceased speaking. He evidently 
meant just what he had said—meant it in the 
faces of the stout, stalwart young gentlemen, 
and the pretty, witching, bright eyed girls about 
him. Fora moment there was a dead silence 
upon all, while every eye was fixed upon the 
handsome, resolute face of the teacher. Butin 
the little crowd of eager, upturned faces, there 
was but one which his eye sought intuitively, 
drawn as it were, by some strange, mesmeric 
power. One face, and one at that moment which 
was a pretty picture of piquant beauty, with its 
saucy, inquisitive blue,eyes, which met his own 
fully and daringly ;—its strawberry red mouth 
pursed up by the most provoking and daring of 
smiles, that said as plainly as words could have 
said it—‘‘ You wont ferrule me, Arthur Stone, if 
I whisper ever so much !” 

A sudden flush of anger reddened up inte the 
cheeks of the young man, and shot from the 
depths of bis fine gray eyes, as he said, deter- 
minedly, in answer to the smile of the red mouth 
and blue eyes, and the tess of the dainty head— 
“TI repeat it; I will ferrule the first scholar 
whom I see whispering without leave !” 

This time there was no mistaking it; there 
was a perceptible motion of Anna Hawkes’s 
pretty head, an unmistakable light in her eyes, 
and a whole, unbroken sentence wreathed about 
the curve of her lips, as she turned carelessly to 
her books—‘“ You can ferrule me if you choose,” 
she said, mutely, not believing that he would 
ventare to do it. ° 

“ And I certainly will,” was the silent reply 
of the young man, confident the while that she 
would not allow him an opportunity of putting 
his threat in execution. But he was ill at ease 
as he turned moodily to the arithmetic class from 
which his attention had been drawn by the un- 


able turn, an unexpected course, and whatever he 
might do, he could not better them. There was 
but one way for him. He must put a stern face 
upon the matter. He must maintain his dignity 
as a teacher, even if he was obliged to thrust 
roughly aside his own wishes and inclinations. 
Anna Hawkes, pleasant, witching, graceful 
Anna—the one bright star that threw so much 
light upon* his arduous, tiresome duties; the 
warm-hearted girl who had grown nearer and 
dearer to him as the dull, wintry days went by, 
till he had dared hope, silently, yet earnestly, 
that sometime he might be more to her than any 
one else in the world, even she, if she came bé- 
tween him and his duties, must be sacrificed. It 
was a miserable thought, and he greeted it with 
a long, deep-drawn sigh. 

Not once during that forenoon did he venture 
to lodk towards Anna’s seat, or allow himself to 
pause anywhere in her vicinity, for fear his ears 
might be greeted by a provoking, odious whisper. 
Not once, I say, but I must except the long re- 
cess, during which he watched her eagerly, as 
she bent over her slate, working out her algebraic 
problems, apparently lost to everything about 
her. Two or three times he half started from his 
seat to go to her assistance, as she knit her white 
brows perplexedly, but a strange new feeling, 
like pride, kept him back. He thought he had 
never seen her look half as pretty or loveabl@ as 
then, as she sat there bending thoughtfully over 
her book, with one white hand running rapidly 
and gracefully over her slate. Her dress of dark 
crimson cloth, with its full sleeves confined at 
the wrists by black velvet bands, fashioned high 
in the neck, but in such a manner as to display 
her fall, white throat, was strangely becoming to 
her. He had never thought of it before, but there 
was a certain refinement in her taste that was 
truly pleasing. It was visible in everything she 
wore—the dainty cambric collar confined at the 
throat by a small cameo breast-pin ; the knots of 
black velvet ribbon fastened about her luxuriant 
soft brown braids ; the petite black silk apron, 
with its girdle of silk cord, and full, large, 
drooping tassels, and even the slender, shining 
little kid boots that peeped daringly out from 
the folds of her ample skirt. In all his life Ar. 
Stone had never looked upon a face or figure 
so pleasant or captivating. But as he watched 
her, she raised her eyes to his face: In a mo- 
ment the pretty seriousness which had rested so 
becomingly upon her features was gone. A pro- 
voking smile curled up her rosy mouth, and 
went with a sudden rush of triumph over her 
whole face, dilating her finely curved nostrils and 


usual confusion. Affairs had taken a disagree- 
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eyes, making such rare dimples about her chin, 
as one might have supposed to have been fitted 
by the cunning forefinger of Cupid himself. 

Arthur Stone was vexed, but he was too much 
& man of the world to allow the youhg girl to 
know how much she was capable of annoying 
him, and so after the first flame of petty anger 
had died out from his cheeks and forehead, he 
said, in a voice, the coolness of which surprised 
even himself: 

“ Can I be of assistance to you, Miss Hawkes ?” 

“None, sir, thank you. I have quite con- 
quered my exercises alone to-day.” 

* Foolish fellow! The very coolness of his 
manner betrayed the secret which he strove to 
hide. There was little need of coverts if there 
was nothing to conceal. And so it was that the 
forenoon slipped unpleasantly away, and the af- 
ternoon came in its stead. The teacher’s rule 
so far was a good one. The school was remark. 
able for its quietade. If Anna Hawkes had not 
been present, Mr. Stone would have counted it a 
success, but as it was, he was in a constant tre- 
mor of fear. 

A raised hand in the neighborhood of her 
seat, and a timid application for assistance was 
met with something like an unreasonable frown. 
In a hurried, nervous way he proceeded to ex- 
a away the difficulty to the timid applicant, 
anxious to be free from such dangerous surround- 
ings. Just as he was congratulating himself 
upon his success, and about turning away, a 
rapid, whispered volley of words rattled past his 

ears. There was no avoiding it. He knew the 
source from whence they came as well as did 
every scholar that heard them. He could not 
pass thoughtlessly along. The dread alarm had 
come with such a sudden distinctness as to sur- 
prise him into an involuntary start. Every pair 
of eyes in the school-room were turned inquir- 
ingly and curiously to his face. He was forced 
into doing his duty. The heavy beard about 
his mouth was friendly to him then, for it covered 
a suspicious pallor that settled there as he turned 
about and rested his eyes sternly upon the blush- 
ing, piquant face of Anna Hawkes. She was 
the picture of innocence just then, with her 
brown lashes drooped low upon her cheeks, and 
the pearly white teeth crushed cruelly down upon 
the crimson of her lips. 

“ Miss Hawkes, can you tell me who whispered 
moment since ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” The white lids were thrown 
wide open, and the clear eye fixed frankly upon 
his éwn. 

Who ?” 

sir.” 
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“ Will you oblige me by stepping this way a 
moment?” He led the way out in the floor. 

“Yes, sir, certainly.” She followed him 
promptly, pausing beside the desk and resting 
one hand prettily upon its top. 

“TI suppose you listened to my rule of this 


“ You understood it, too, doubtless?” 

“ Yes, sir, perfectly.” 

“ Understanding it perfectly, then, you have 
been pleased to break it. Can you name my 
duty ?” 

“Tt does not admit of a question. Ferrule 
me, sir.” She commenced drawing a slender 
gold ring from her left hand. “This hand?” 
she asked, suddenly, looking up into his face. 

“We have plenty of time, Miss Hawkes; do 
not hurry,” he said, evading her question, “ I 
have something to say to you.” 

She leaned her elbow upon the desk, and 
her burning face upon her hand. “I shall be 
happy to listen to you,” she said. 

“T will not trouble you but a moment, only to 
say that I regret more than I am able to express, 
that a scholar whom I have ever endeavored to 
treat with uniform courtesy and respect, and in 
whose advancement I had felt a lively interest, 
should, by so glaring a misdemeanor, such an 
utter contempt of my wislies, avow her disregard 
for me as a teacher and a friend. Such a dis- 
play is unpleasant enough if a mere child wil- 
fully breaks the rules of a school, bat when in- 
stead a young gentleman or lady so far forgets 
him or herself, it is intensely painful. I assure 
you that I deeply regret this.” 

Anna bowed gracefully as Mr. Stone ceased 
speaking. Again her white teeth were dented 
into her lip, while the brown lashes trembled 
close upon the deep, burning red of her cheeks. 

“ Your hand, if you please.” 

The little white hand was reached forth as 
though it were to receive a caress instead of a 
blow. As it lay so tenderly and trustingly upon 
the broad palm of the teacher, he inwardly cursed 
his stars. He called himself a brute, a tyrant, 
a monster. He hada mind to get down upon 
his knees and pray for a big-mouthed earthquake 
to come and swallow him ; for a sudden flash of 
lightning (in the winter time) to melt him into 
nonentity ; for a whirlwind to sweep him with 
its rapid rushing winds from off the face of 
the earth. Strike that little dimpled hand with 
a cruel two-inch rule? He had rather cover, ay, 
blister it with kisses, instead. It trembled within 
his grasp, and about the mouth of the owner 8 
little white line was islanding the redness of her 
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lips. For a moment, he thought he’d kneel be- 
fore her, and ask her to give the pale prisoner 
entirely to him. It would be his hand then, and 
no one could blame him for not wishing to ih- 
jure his own property. A thought strack him. 
He might strike his own hand instead of 
Anna’s. He could shield her and take the blow 
himself. The idea wasarare one He was in 
aimood for cracking every knuckle that he owned. 
He raised his ruler. Anna raised her eyes to his 
face. - His fixed, determined expression startled 
her. She would bear his blow without shrinking, 
without starting, she thought, but, O, she would 
hate him, hate him, hate him, so long as she 
lived! As the thought flashed through her mind, 
a gay, dashing looking sleigh, drawn by a pair 
of fine horses, came rapidly up to the school- 
house door. 

Lucky, lucky Mr. Stone, tho rule fell harm- 
lessly upon the fair, rosy palm of Anna, as he 
turned his eyes toward the window, and exclaimed 
hurriedly : 

“The committee, Miss Hawkes. You can 
take your seat now, but remain to-night afver 
school. Even for this interruption I should not 
feel justified in letting the affair pass.” 

“The last committee man upon earth that I 
would care to see !” eaclaimed Mr. Stone to him- 
self, as he bowed low before the pompous young 
gentleman, known by the cognomen of Dr. Wes- 
ley Barker, who rapped with his whip upon the 
door—said young gentleman being one of wealth 
and education. But the teacher did not care a 
fig for his wealth —he did not envy him—or any- 
thing for his education—his own was quite equal 
to it. But what he did care for was, that Dr. 
Barker was a great admirer of Anna Hawkes, 
and in the present state of affairs he did not care 
abont having any rivals around. Everything 
went along smoothly during school hours, as it 
always did during the visits of the several com- 
mittee, but the moment school was dismissed, 
Dr. Barker stalked across the school-room floor 
and up to Anna Hawkes’s seat. Mr. Stone bit 
his lips with vexation. THis rival had made his 

appearance quite inthe nick of time. He de- 
spised meanness heartily, denounced it wherever 
he saw it, but now in spite of himself, he stood 
and listened eagerly to catch the few words that 
dropped from Dr. Barker’s and Anna’s lips. 

“V’ll ask Mr. Stone to excuse me,” he heard 
Anna say. 

“Which of course he will do,” replied Dr. 
Barker. 

“IT am not so certain of that,” was the smiling 
reply, as she started towards his desk. 
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such a thing, but Dr. Barker wishes me to drive 
with him in his new sleigh, which I’m very anx- 
ious to do, and so I’d like to be excused from 
remaining to night to take my ferruling, promis- 
ing to come early to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Stone bowed and said, “very well,” though 
the words quite choked him. He secretly wished 
Dr. Barker and his new sleigh in China, and 
himself free from the vocation of school teach- 
ing. He thought as he stood moodily by his 
desk watching Anna Hawkes pin her plaid 
shawl closely about her throat, and tie under her 
chin the blue ribbons of her quilted hood, pre- 
paratory to her drive with Dr. Barker, that he 
was the most miserable man in existence, and 
that he would purchase him a farm, work shov- 
elling on the railroad, would do anything rather 
than teach another school. He had engaged al- 
ready to take charge of the village academy the 
following spring, but now he resolved that he 
would not do it. He would throw up the en- 
gagement at once. 

“No doubt she thinks me a very brute,” he 
‘said to himself, as the gay equipage went dashe 
ing down the street. erhaps after all, she had 
not meditated that ruthless attack upon his dig- 
nity and patience, he mused. Indeed, now he 
thought of it again, the whisper was more like a 
sudden exclamation than anything else. Yet, 
he had not given her the slightest chance for an 
explanation, but like an executioner who loved 
his occupation, hurried her forward to a punish- 
ment—the dolt, that he called himself. He had 
a very poor opinion of Arthur Stone just at that 
moment. He was sure that he wopld quite like 
to horsewhip him. 

A fair counterpart of the pupil’s thoughts 
and feelings were those of the teacher. It was 
‘a dull, dreary drive that Anna Hawkes took 
with Dr. Barker. She hadn’t a heart to enjoy it 
after her folly of the afternoon. 

“‘ He thinks that Ido not care for, or respect 
him,” was the thought uppermost in her mind, 
whichever way she turned. “ And this is the re- 
turn I am making him for all his kindness to 
me—all the interest he has taken in my Studies. 
both out of s®hool and in. 0, if he could but 
know the truth !”” 

Thetruth! Tho young girl startled herself 
by the words. And what was the truth? She 
buried her burning face in her hands, as she 
asked the question. It was this. She loved Ar- 
thur Stone!—loved him better than life itself! 
A cry of pain went from her lips, as the knowl- 
edge settled slowly down upon her heart. But 
what proof had she given him of this? What P 
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unwomanly thing! 


and gently towards her? How, O, how, was he 
to know this? The thought was agonizing 
to her. 


She resolved at last to go to him in the morn- 
ing, and confess her fault, humbling as it was. 
He should know, at least, that she held his feel- 
ings too sacred to wound them wantonly. But in 
the morning she was sick and feverish, hardly 
able to lift her head from the pillow. She could 
not see Arthur that day, and so she must con- 
Against her wishes 
Dr. Barker was summoned, who croaked dubi- 


tentedly wait for the next. 


ously of a fever which was hanging about her. 


She must be careful, be very quiet, and follow 


his directions, he said, and he would come again 


in the afternoon to learn how she was getting 


along. He came in the afternoon, but at an un- 
lucky hour. Anna sat leaned back in the rock- 
ing-chair by the window, looking eagerly up the 
street. Dr. Barker was vain enough to believe 
she was watching for him. But while he prated 
Warnedly at her side, he saw a rapid red stain 
through the whiteness of her cheek, and an eager 
light break out from the clear blue of her eyes. 
Arthur Stone was passing by the house, and 
viewing with a scornful curl of the lip the hand- 
some equipage of Dr. Barker. He did not look 
beyond it, to the pale face bent so earnestly 
towards him, but turned his eyes coldly away 
and walked haughtily down the street, while 
Anna sank back with a sigh into the softly 
cushioned chair. The next morning she refused 
to remain away from school another day. Ar- 
thur Stone would say that she was cowardly, 
that she feared a ferruling, that she absented 
herself purposely, because of the misunderstand- 
ing of Tuesday afternoon, which she was too 
guilty to face again. She would go to school 
though she dropped fainting on hes way. She 
could not rest until weary mind was unbur- 
dened of its heavy load. So she went, pale and 
trembling, at an early hour to the school-house. 

“‘ How he scorns me—how he hates me!’’ she 
thought, as Mr. Stone quietly raised his eyes to 
her face, and bowed a silent good morning as 
she entered the room. How could she ever face 
that stern, cold gaze, and make her excuses for 
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None, alas, none! Like 
any woman who is conscious of her power, she 
gloried in hers over Arthur Stone. But how 
was he to know that it was any but the glory of 
a fickle, heartless coquette, rather than that of a 
strong, loving, true-hearted woman, who makes 
her power a golden chain about the heart of the 
man she loves, by which she draws him tenderly 


“TI was too ill to come out yesterday morn- 
ing,” she said, in a trembling voice, “or I should 
not have broken my promise. Will this morn- 
ing do as well ?” , 

Mr. Stone glanced keenly into her face. The 
blanched cheeks and white quivering lips testi- 
fied to the truth of what she said. 

“ Are you able to be here now ?” he asked, in 
a tone of voice that had more of tenderness than 
aught else running through it. 

“Hardly. You can fer—ferrule me, and I 
will go home,” she said, while her cheeks crim- 
soned with shame. 

Mr. Stone bit his lips to keep back a reply 
which rose involuntarily to them. Again was 
that tender, white hand before him waiting meek- 
ly for its punishment, now weak and trembling 
from illness. Did she think him a brute? Quite 
evidently, from her actions. 

“‘J—I—regret that I wounded your feelings 
Tuesday,” she said, raising her eyes to his face. 
“Tam thoughtless, I hope not heartless. Will 
you pardon me?” The question was asked in 
a low, quivering voice, half choked with tears. 
“ Pardon you!” Mr. Stone repeated the words 
slowly, in a clear, emphatic tone. 

“Ts it too much to ask? You will not refuse 
me—you could not refuse me if you knew—” 

“ What?” 

“ How utterly miserable Iam. I cannot stay 
here — here’s my hand — be quick — let me go 
home !” 

With a quick, rapid movement the teacher 
grasped the little feverish. hand that was out- 
stretched to him, and covered it over and over 
again with fervent, passionate kisses. 

“Forgive you,” he said, while his fine eyes 
grew deep and tender in their expression, “ for- 
give you, yes, a thousand times, and then not be 
able to show you a millionth part of the love 
which I bear for you. Forgive you—but 

dare ask more than you—dare hope, perhaps 

more than you cared to hope—that you will love 

me ; that you will place yourself and this sinned 

against, abused little hand in my keeping. Tell 

me, Anna, have I asked too much ?”’ 

The answer was faint and low that came from 

Anna Hawkes’s lips, but nevertheless it was a 

satisfactory one, for the sweet little mouth from 

whence it came took immediate reward in kisses. 

So it all ended. And a few weeks after, Anna 

Hawkes became Mrs. Arthur Stone, much to the 

satisfaction of the wondering school at Elton. 


Man, if he compare himselt with all that he 
can see, is at the zenith of power; but if he com- 
pare himself with all that he can conceive, he is 


‘ not keeping her appointment of the previous 
"morning ? 


at the nadir of weakness. 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 

“Wao is she, Virginia?” asked Gorham 
Rockwell, pausing in his walk down the shady 
avenue of Longley Hall, addressing the grace- 
ful, high-bred girl, whose hand lay within his 
arm. 

“ Whom mean you, Gorham ?” 

“Why, yonder girl dipping water at the 
spring. Heavens! she should be a Ganymede!” 
And the young man’s gaze lingered admiringly 
on the slight figure which tripped away with her 
pail from the mossy, fern-bordered spring, and 
disappeared in the path leading to the rear offices 
of the mansion. 

“Ah, then you think her beautiful? All our 
visitors do, Gorhath. Poor Dilly! to see her at 
her daily tasks, with her fair face and tiny white 
hands, one would almost think the Fates had 
committed an anomaly in creating her for her 
present situation,” said the beautiful Virginia 
Longley. ‘ Papa took her from the poor-house, 
Gorham !” 

“Ah!” and a curve of contempt wreathed 
Gorham Rockwell’s handsome, haughty lip— 
“then my Ganymede resolves into the most or- 
dinary piece of human deft ware? ’Pon my 
word, dearest, I will never go into raptures 
again. How long has she been with you, 
though ?” he added, affecting a yawn, although 
his eyes told a different tale. 

“OQ, nearly all her life!” replied Virginia. 
“It’s a long story. You see the girl’s mother, 
fifteen or sixteen years ago—pupa remembers all 
about it. Dilly’s mother came to our poor-house, 
sick and dying—gave her baby to the keepers, 
and then died. They said she was beautiful as 
a dream when she lay in her coffin, and every- 
body went to look ather. Even papa was strange- 
ly moved—and he is always calm and proud, 
you know. Well, Dilly grew up there in the 
poor house ; and everybody loved her, just as 
though she were not a pauper’s child—and we 
all played with her at the village school. I’m 
sure I loved her very dearly till papa sent me 
away to boarding school; and now, when I come 
back and find her a kitchen girl, it makes me 
feel badly enough. ButI havea planin my 
head. You see, papa never denies me anything 
on my birthdays; and to-morrow—you know 
I shall be sixteen to-morrow, Gorham—I mean 
to ask for poor Dilly’s release. She’s ‘bound 
out’ here till she’s eighteen, and we treat her 
well, not at all like the other servants; but I 
want poor Dilly to be sent to school and become 
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ateacher. I’m sure @he is beautiful and lady- 
like, if she does work in our kitchen, Gorham !” 
“ Enthusiast !’” exclaimed Gorham Rockwell, 
imprisoning both her hands in his, and bending 
down to touch a pair of lips red as a cleft pome- 
granate. “Going into whimsicalities over a 
pretty pauper! That is like my little madcap. 
But let us go in now—the night dew is falling 
heavily.” ‘ 


“Jupiter! I think dame Nature intended me 
for a diplomatist! That was well done. Vir- 
ginia is far off the scent; and does not even 
suspect that my interest in her charming servant 
iseven deeper than her own,” and a sinister 
smile lingered on the young man’s lips, as an 
hour afcer he wandered alone in the maple 
grove behind Longley Hall. “‘‘ Educate Dilly 
for a teacher?’ pshaw ! if she’ll leave her to me, 
I'll tator her in an easier lore than that of books, 
and one which woman’s heart acquires more 
readily. It is strange how that girl has bewitch- 
ed me, with her soft, brown eyes and silken hair. 
Heavens! if she had Virginia Longley’s position 
and inheritance, the day that sees me twenty-one 
should make her my wife, and I would win her 
fairly and honorably ; as it is—well, it’s the way 
of the world, and I’m no bigger rascal than 
others have been! as it is, { must win her sub 
rosa, and none shall be the wiser. But I shall 
have to play my cards deuced carefully. It 
wont be so hard to blind that little silly Virginia, 
who, I do believe, dotes on the very ground I 
waik on—but the old colonel—he has the eyes 
of alynx. I fancy he is already quite familiar 
with the manner in which I have spent the great- 
er portion of the time ostensibly devoted to my 
Alma Mater, viz., in the intellectual employ- 
ment of ‘sowing wild oats,’—and then, such 
confounded scrutiny into the state of one’s finan- 
ces, is not remarkably agreeable, even from that 
legally authorized person yclept one’s guardian. 
Faith, he holds the reins a trifle too tight; and 
the day of my majority is ‘a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished.” What the deuce I most 
wonder at, is, that he should consider a graceless 
scamp like me a fitting husband for his daugh- 
ter!” still soliloquized Rockwell. “ But for that 
matter, I’ve no cause for complaint. Virginia 
is beautiful, accomplished ; and her patrimony 
is by no means to be despised in prospective. 
Fact it is, that Gorham Rockwell’s lines have 
fallen in pleasant places—thanks be to the friend- 
ship that existed between Virginia’s father and 
mine! But this charming little Dilly! this 
brown-haired gipsey ! all the prior ‘engagements ’ 
ever made by paternal heads, shall not hinder 
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me from the pretty and agreeable little pastime 
of winning her unsophisticated heart. But, 
deuce take it! how time lags! ’Tis time she 
were here, where she promised to meet me.” 

¢ O, rare worldly teachings, which had thus early 
developed the heartless passions and pursuits of 
a hackneyed man of the world, in the elegant 
and aristocratic boy, Gorham Rockwell—and 
rare code of morals, which permitted him, the 
betrothed of the pure-souled Virginia Longley, 
to utter treacherous vows unto one as sweet and 
pure and beautiful, but of humbler name, the 
poor-house orphan, Dilly Ware! 

Dilly Ware was the child of mystery and 
poverty, perhaps of disgrace. When a heart- 
broken, youthful mother wandered feebly to the 
work-house threshold, over which she was never 
again borne save to her rest in the pauper burial- 
ground—when, her feet groping on the verge of 
the silent land, she wildly murmured one name, 
and babbled of secrets never told beyond the 
work-house door, because a rich man’s gold was 
powerful to buy silence, then kissing her baby, 
so died—who knows, in that hour, how much of 
wrong and betrayed trust went down into the 
pauper’s grave ? 

And the little orphan, with her sad, dreamy 
brown eyes—the child of mystery — who would 
not have said that aristocratic blood circled in her 
veins, flushed in crimson waves over her delicate 
cheeks, or faded away among the rings of chest- 
nut hair that lay over her sweet brow? You 
would have vowed her no beggar’s child; with 
her little feet, brown and bare, ’tis true, yet with 
the high, arched, Spanish instep, and the taper 
fingers closing like curled-up rose leaves, over 
her soft pink palm. If, as some would have us 
believe, beautiful physical organization be the 
type of aristocratic lineage, then this waif of 
Hatfield work-house was blown thither from 
stately parterre—alas, who in all Hatfield knew 
by what chance wind of sorrow or disgrace ? 

The evening had deepened—a soft, delicious 
summer night, when but to live and breathe the 
scent of roses is an exquisite luxury—and, soft- 
ly gliding down the garden walks of Longley 
Hall, and out into the maple forest, went little 
brown-eyed Dilly Ware to meet her lover. For 
the girl had thus early learned the lesson her 
mother had known before her. Day by day, 
meeting Gorham Rockwell at the Spring or in 
the wood, where he deferentially lifted her pail, 
or detained her for a lingering conversation, what 
wonder that the lonely child, simple and unsus- 
pecting, believed and trusted too well for her own 
happiness 


And what wonder, when he met her that eve- 
ing and breathed a story of love, regretting the 
d which bound him to Virginia Longley, that 
the poor-house girl wept because Heaven had 
denied her the gift of station and accomplish- 
ments bestowed on her young mistress ! 
“ But, little one, you are beautiful, a thousand 
times more lovely than she,’” murmured Gorham. 
“ She is fair, but calm and chill as a mountain 


blossom—you are my sweet wild flower, with: 


cheeks burning like the hue of the damask rose ; 
her eyes are calm and blue as summer skies— 


but yours, ah, Dilly— 


‘Thy brown eyes have looks like birds 
Flying straightway to the light!’ 
and, little one, let the bird nestle in my heart. 
Look up, Dilly, and tell me if you love me.” 
Dilly did look up; but her artless question 
smote that unprincipled youth to the heart : 
“ Gorham, if I had not loved you, I should 


never have stolen out to meet youhere. Do you 
truly love me better than Miss Virginia, 
Gorham ?” 

For an instant a flush of embarrassment played 
over the youth’s check. Then he forced a quick 
laugh, as he said : 

* Dilly, you are jealous now. You do not 
understand how I am situated here. Colonel 
Longley is my guardian, and he looks upon me 
as Virginia’s future husband ; for so it was ar- 
ranged between her father and mine. How could 
they foresee that I should meet my beloved 
Dilly? I must wear the cloak a little time 
longer. In a few months J shall be of age, and 
then, Dilly, would you be willing to trust your- 
self tome? We should have to go away from 
here, Dilly.” 

“T should be willing to go anywhere with 
you, Gorham, as your wife,” replied the girl. 
“But your wife should be educated and accom- 
plished, and I am neither. Don’t ask me; it is 
wrong. Take back your love, and give it again 
to Miss Virginia. She loves you, and you might 
forget me after a while. I have been dreaming. 
Go away, and forget poor Dilly Ware. Iam 
doing wrong to listen; I see it now. You would 
grow weary of, and ashamed of me; and I could 
not bear that. I am wronging Mies Virginia in 
meeting you here. I must not stay here longer, 
Gorham.” 

“ Dilly, you are killing me !” 

The words were indeed fall of pain, which 
fell from Gorham Rockwell’s lips, but the pain 
of baffled passion rather than wounded love. 

“Do not leave me, Dilly!” 

And Dilly crept back. Words of love wera 


were ese & 


so dear to this poor girl that she had not yet 
learned to resist their pleadings. 

“Dilly, promise me that you will leave Hat- 
field with me. You will make me miserable, if 
you talk of giving me up. We will go away 
from here and be happy. “You do love me; 
tell me so!” arged Gorham, in impetuous tones, 

“Gorham, you frighten me. I dare not prom- 
ise. Don’t ask me. I will stay here, and study 
an learn, and become everything you would 
have your wife to be, and then you can come 
and claim me. I will wait years and years for 
you, but do not urge me to take this wrong 
step. How can I look Miss Virginia in the face 


to-morrow, knowing that I am planning this 
sudden blow to her happiness? Go to her and 
her father and tell them all. Iam sure Colonel 
Longley is not a hard man, Gorham.” 

“You do not love me! You cannot love as I 
do!” burst forth Gorham, in hot, boyish passion. 
“Else you would never talk so coldly. Go, 


leave me !” 

“ Yes, Gorham, I do love you truly,” replied 
Dilly, “‘ but I love truth and honor better. Do 
not be offended, you will think better of this. 
Good night, Gorham. I dare linger no longer 
here.” And hastening from the maple thicket, 
striving to quell her own heart, Dilly Ware, all 
unheeding the prostrate form crouching down 
among the shrabs so near that her dress brushed 
in passing, fled on and on, through the garden 
walks, and along the terraces, till her feet had 
trodden the stairs of Longley Mansion, and she 
had gained her own chamber. 


An hour later, a knock came at Dilly Ware’s 
door. Opening it, Virginia Longley stood upon 
the threshold bearing a taper in her hand. Dilly 
had not slept, and her cheeks were pale, but not 
so marble in their hue as her mistress’s. There 
was a strange brilliancy in Virginia’s eyes, and 
dusky circles rimmed them. Dilly started back 
affrighted. 

“Hush,” said Miss Longley, in a cold, hollow 
voice. “Come with me. Papa wishes to see 
you in his library.” 

“How cold you are, Miss Virginia,” said 
Dilly, laying her hand on her young mistress to 
take away the candle. ‘ You are sick.” 

“No, I am quite well. Don’t touch me, Dilly 
Ware!” exclaimed the girl, drawing away her 
hand impatiently. “Why should I not be per- 
fectly well ?” she asked, with a hard, husky laugh. 
“But go, hasten. You will meet him in the li- 
brary,” she added, bitterly. 

Dilly Ware stopped on the threshold, while 
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“Miss Longley, in this hour we are equals. 
You shall tell me what I ask. What sent you 
here? What do you know of him?” 

All!” was the reply, in a cold, haughty tone. 
“You have said rightly, Dilly Ware; we two 
are equal—both duped by an artful boy. But 
goon. My father is kept waiting.” 

“ You saw me go forth to meet him to-night ; 
you overheard his words? Is this so, Miss Vir- 
ginia?” asked Dilly. 

“Itis. Buthasten. Did I not tell you he is 
there below?” answered Virginia, 

“Why do you not go to meet your lover ¢” 

“ Miss Virginia, you are blaming me, your 
heart is bitter towards me—but before my Maker, 
I will say that I am not wholly in fault. Wher 
Gorham Rockwell came around me day after 
day, it was long before I would listen. Not till 
he had told me that he had never loved you, 
save as a sister, not until then didI listen. And 
then, O, Virginia Longley, what can you, bornin 
love and nurtured by a father’s and mother’s 
kisses, what can you know of the cravings of 
the desolate, poor-house girl’s heart? But I was 
wrong, I felt that all the time. I came away and 
refused to listen to his words. I will never, 
never see him more. Don’t look so freezingly 
on me, for indeed, I am not so very much to 
blame.” And she caught Virginia’s hand and 
covered it with kisses. 

A softened curve grew about Miss Longley’s 
lips. She shaded her eyes with her disengaged 
hand. 

“It is not you who are so muchin error, Dilly, 
but he. And to think I have loved him so! 
Girl!” and she trembled violently, “to-night, by 
the merest accident, I heard all. I saw you 
steal forth, but did not once imagine to meet him, 
till following you, I overheard his voice. I haye 
told my father all. And now, whatever you 
are commanded in the library to-night, you must 
obey, remembering this, that henceforth Gorham 
Rockwell can be nothing tome. Now go.” And 
mistress and maid glided silently through the 
gallery. 

In the library a solitary flame burned in the 
candelabra on the mantel. Dusky shadows 
draped the heavy, oaken furniture. Colonel 
Longley stood with his back to the mantel, and 
his dimly lighted features looked dark and stern. 
He looked up as the twain entered, and walked 
forward a step or two, when Dilly crouched on 
the cushions of a divan near the door. Gorham 

Rockwell stood in a windowed niche, his face 
lost in the shadows. There was one other, the 
young clergyman of Hatfield, who had been for 


her lips were compressed. 


several days the guest of the colonel. 
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“Dilly, my, child, come hither,” said Colonel 
Longley. 

Was that voice, so kind, so gentle, the voice 
of the usually stern Colonel Longley. Dilly 
started up, shook the brown curls from her fore- 
head, and listened. Again it was repeated, and 
she went and stood beside him. Stooping, he 
brushed back her curls, upturned her face to his 
own, gazed earnestly, even tenderly into her 
eyes tilla moisture started into his own, then 
suddenly bent lower and kissed her. Was he 
mad—that stern, proud man—to bestow a kiss 
ona pauper child? Surely all present were 
much surprised, and Gorham Rockwell’s fingers 
worked nervously, and he made a sudden move- 
ment forward, as of jealousy. 

“Gorham!” exclaimed Colonel Rockwell, 
sharply. The youth came forward with an 
embarrassed air. 

“Gorham Rockwell, I have summoned you 
hither, not to upbraid or reproach you with the 
double part you have been playing, but to reason 
with you calmly and kindly. Had you come to 
me, or my daughter, and said, ‘I wish to be re- 
leased from my engagement,’ neither would 
have withheld the freedom sought; but instead, 
you preferred to delude this poor child with 
promises which, upon my soul, I do not think 
you ever truly meant to redeem. What pur- 
poses were really in your heart, I will not say. 
I do not want to judge you too harshly; but, my 
boy, remember this, that for every heart you 
break in your wild and giddy youth, a thousand 
stings of conscience and never-dying remorse 
shall pierce your own through in all your after 
years—for every love you win, mock and destroy, 
a thousand recollections shall rise up to torture, 
to madden you!” 

Colonel Longley was strangely excited, and 
spoke in low, sharp tones, almost full of pain. 
Gorham’s lips lost their firmness and slightly 
quivered ; the two maidens trembled, and the 
young clergyman intently watched the group. 
But the mood passed, and Colonel Longley spoke 
in firm, yet kind tones. 

Gorham, I know all. Itis not best to multi- 
ply words. We will not speak of the past. If 
Dilly Ware is dear to you, as you have professed, 
I, as your guardian, do not withhold my con- 
sent for you to make her your wife.” 

“ And when, may I ask, is this precious ar- 
rangement to be consummated ?” said Gorham, 
sarcastically. ‘When am I to become the hus- 
hand of Colonel Longley’s servant girl ?” 

“ This night!” thundered forth the colonel, in 
# tone that made his listeners start. “Boy, she 
whom you would have made the plaything of an 
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idle love-dream, is good enough, yes, too good 
for your wife !” 

There was a pause of full five minutes in the 
library. That proud, passionate, dusky-haired 
boy of twenty summers stood mute and defiant ; 
then, gradually his attitude changed to thought- 
fulness, as though he revolved this strange pro- 
posal. It seemed a pictured tableau gathered in 
the dimly-lighted library. At length, Colonel 
Longley broke a silence growing painfal. 

“Gorham, I command your obedience! You 
are young, and your faults may have been 
but the common error of rash youth. The fu- 
ture can redeem all. You need not fear that 
this marriage shall hamper you now. It is my 
intention, at my daughter’s request, to educate 
and fit Dilly for another station in life than she 
has hitherto occupied. She has been a rare 
child always; what she may be as a woman de- 
pends on this night’s doings. Gorham, you can- 
not look her now in the face, and say the words 
you uttered scarce an hour ago were false—that 
you never loved her!” 

“No, sir, I will not do that! I have loved— 
Idoloveher!” . 

“Then why this reluctance to obey my wishes ?”’ 
asked the colonel, sharply. 

“Obey! Ah, that’s it,” burst forth Gorham, 
passionately. ‘To be planned for, like a boy— 
to be commanded to dothis! Colonel Longley, 
let me speak alone a moment with Dilly.” And 
Gorham advanced to take her hand. 

“Certainly ; you can retire to the adjoining 
room,” was the reply. ; 

But Dilly Ware drew proudly back. Her 
form seemed to dilate, an almost queenly dignity 
begirt her; no longer her eyes fell beneath his 
like a blushing girl’s. She quietly withdrew her 
hand. 

“Gorham Rockwell, what you have to say to 
me, can be said in the presence of all here. 
What would you ask of me?” 

The youth was a little disconcerted. Then he 
asked: “ Dilly, is this your doings ?” 

“No; I knew nothing of this till Miss Long- 
ley brought me here. Do not fear that I shall 
ever seek to entrap you into marriage !” she re- 
plied, proudly. 

“Do you still love me, Dilly?” queried Gor- 
ham, nervously, for her pride and coolness were 
quite new to him. 

“ After what has passed this night, you have 
no right to ask that, nor I to answer.” 

“ Dilly, will you here and now marry me?” 
now asked Gorham. 

There was something akin to abjectness in the 
tone of this question, which each person present 
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felt was wrung honestly from the depths of that 
proud boy’s passionate heart. 

“Gorham, is this your wish ?” asked Dilly. 

“Yes; it is I who speak now—not Colonel 
Longley !” he replied, impetuously. 

“And yet, scarce an hour ago—scarce an 
hour ago—-©, Gorham Rockwell — what love is 
this, that one moment would destroy—another 
cherish? Gorham, I cannot trust you. No, I 
cannot become your wife. Go!” 

In amazement all looked upon the slight girl— 
the servant and pauper-child — who, invested 
with the dignity of womanly purity and resolve, 
repeated the decision that rejected the aristocratic 
youth—“ No, I will not marry you, Gorham 
Rockwell !” 

“ Girl—Dilly, are you mad? You shall mar- 
ryhim! You are my own—” But Colonel 
Longley’s accents suddenly grew inarticulate, and 
he sunk helpless, motionless from his chair. 

They approached and raised him, but his 
head drooped limp and nervelessly; his eyes 
gazed on vacancy, while his lips strove to utter 
words that died away in broken, distorted 
syllables. 

“He is smitten with paralysis!’ exclaimed 
Walter Saville, the young clergyman, “ and, 
unless I much mistake, he, who requested my 
presence to wed yon hair-brained couple, may, 
ere the morrow’s sun, pass away from earth to 
that clime where they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage.” And they bore the colone, 
away to his chamber. 

Five years went bys and then the long-closed 
Longley Hal! was re-opened to the sunlight. 
For those five years, silence and shadows had 
slept in Virginia Longley’s apartments, and the 
old library that oft re-echoed her father’s full, 
deep voice ; and for five years the pillow in the 
servant’s chamber remained unpressed by Dilly 
Ware’s brown head, and her fair face had never 
seen its reflex in the fern-bondered spring. And 
for five years Colonel Longley had slept under 
the cedars in the family burial-ground, while the 
old Hall had been given over to solitude. But 
now the young heiress had returned to dwell in 
hergirlhood home ; and with her came, as dear- 
est friend and sister, she, whom we knew in 
olden days as Dilly Ware. Most faithfully had 
the high-souled Virginia falfilled her own wishes 
regarding Dilly, wishes that were seconded by 
the few words her father revived to articulate 
ere he died. “Be kind to Dilly, treat her as 
you would a younger sister,” he faintly uttered. 
“In my private rabinet you will find a letter in 
my own hand ; andon your twenty-first birth- 


day, call Dilly to your side, and read'‘it together. 
My will is made; long ago I attended to all 
these things; the letter will explain all. My 
daughter, I have sinned, but I have also suffered. 
Do not judge me too harshly. Tell Gorham I 
was harsh and quick. Some day he may meet 
Dilly, and they may be happy yet. Now let 
Dilly come and kiss me. Ah, she has the eyes 
of her mother! Virginia—Lucy.” And mur- 
muring brokenly, he died. 


Whatever thoughts they might have cherished 
as they stood at that death-bed, the two girls 
never uttered them ; yet from that hour the heir- 
ess of Longley Hall and the child of the poor- 
house were as sisters. Together they followed 
the dead to his last resting-place ; together they 
went mournfully from room to room ; and then, 
together they entered the seminary where for 
three years they studied side by side. Two 
years more were spent in the family of the 
guardian Virginia had chosen ; but now, on. her 
twenty-first birthday, they stood again in the 
library of Longley Hall, and the letter was open 
before them. 


“To my beloved daughter Virginia: 

“‘ Reading this, when the hand that penned 
these lines shall have fallen into dust, my Vir- 
ginia — child born in wedlock — read of that 
other child, the fruit of sin and passion, for 
Dilly Ware is your sister! This secret F might 
carry with me to the grave, did not the brown 
eyes of the girl daily moving about me at her 
tasks forbid, those eyes through which I see the 
haunting gaze of the dead! 

“My daughter, long before I wedded 
mother, I knew and loved sweet Lucy Ware. 
But she was poor and lowly, while I was the son 
of luxury and affluence. Yet I would have 
wedded her, God knows how gladly! but my 
father was proud and stern ; nll on her knees 
my mother besought me not to bring this dis- 
grace upon the Longleys. There was another 
reason, too; my father was trembling on the 
verge of ruin; he had speculated wildly. There 
was a brilliant Southern belle whom I might wed, 
and her thousands would redeem all. ‘or that 
my mother prayed ; and, Virginia, I loved my 
mother best of all on earth, excepting sweet 
Lucy Ware, and I promised her. I met and 
married Isabelle Vane, your mother. 

“ My child, I would not condemn the dead; 
but this marriage, contracted without affection on 
my part, and only to secure a brilliant, flattered 
man on hers, was most unhappy. We suffered. 
Home was no home to me till your blue eyes 
first opened to the light. Then I neva a season 
of com ive Another year, and your 
mother died. nd then poor Lucy Ware crept 
back to Hatfield poor-house with the fire of con- 
sumption blazing on her cheek, its canker worm 
in her heart. She brought there her two year 
old child — her child and mine— Dilly Ware. 
Blame her not. Lay the sinat my door. This 
day I believe Lucy Ware is an angel in heaven. 
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I believe her soul went up thither from the poor- 
house where she died. 

“ My child, I have to ask your forgiveness. I 
believe God has not withheld his. The world 
knows not of the stain upon my name, nor the 
deeper stain upon my heart; nor will it until the 
day when my wronged child takes up her name 
so long withheld—Dilly Longley. 

“God bless you, Virginia! 1 know when you 
have read this, your own noble heart will prompt 
the rest. God bless you both — Virginia and 
brown-eyed Dilly, my beloved children 

“ Your repentant father, 
“Epwarp Loneiey.” 


“Dilly, you shall share my name and wealth. 
We will be sisters always,” exclaimed Virginia, 
with pale face and tearful eyes. 

“But we will spare the dead from disgrace. 
Thus let it perish!” And the noble, brave- 
hearted Dilly Longley lighted a waxen taper and 
held the letter in the flame, till it fell a tiny heap 
of white dust, that a breath might waft away. 

And thus the memory of the dead was left 
unsullied; and the two sisters wept in each 
other’s arms. 


Another year had been woven up into the web 
of the past, and in the library of Longley Hall, 
& question spoken there six years before was re- 
peated in the hush of a summer’s evening : 

“ Dilly, will you become my wife?” 

But this query had been preceded by an avowal 
of love so pure and quenchless, a love which 
had redeemed a wild, reckless, passionate youth 
from a career of sin and folly, a love, which any 
high-souled maiden need not shrink from re- 
ceiving into the sacred “innermost” of her 
heart. And this time, Dilly Longley did not 
draw back in injured pride or wounded delicacy ; 
but with a faith born of six long years’ devotion, 
tearfully laid her hand in his, murmuring : 

“Yours, Gorham, for time and for eternity !” 

And Virginia Longley and Walter Saville, 
coming suddenly past the low, library window 
from their walk in the terraced garden, looked 
into each other’s faces, as these words of the re- 
united lovers fell upon their ears; for to them, 
those happy promises foreshadowed vows to be 
repeated in their future. 

And standing there in the summer starlight, 
with hands clasped in her redeemed, manly 
lover's, and heart throbbing back the echoes of 
his own, fell the boon of happiness upon the 
heart of Dilly, “Tux or rue Poor- 
!” 


The covetous man reverses the principle on 
which Afsop: chose his burthen, and oppresses 
himself with a heavier load of provision the 
nearer he gets to the end of his journey. 
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POILING A PINANCIER : 
— OR,— 
PREVENTING AWRECK. 


BY WILEIAM A. STURGIS. 


“Tis Mr. Rainsford’s office?” demanded 
Ralph Rudderbrace, my very particular friend, 
shoving his head and shoulders through the 
doorway of a counting-room located on Com- 
mercial Wharf, in the good old city of Boston, 
one bright June morning in the year 1 848, when 
times were so dull for the shipping interests, that 
sailors, from captains down, had become a drug 
in the market. 

“ Yes, sir!” was the instant response from a 
dapper little fellow, “without any hair on the 
top of his head,” adding: ‘ Your business ?” 

“T wish to see him!” said honest Ralph, ad- 
vancing his body a few inches after his head and 
shoulders. 

“ Your wish is already gratified, sir. I am 
he!” And the dapper little gentleman, spurn- 
ing his desk with his foot, whirled round on his 
office-stool, confronting my friend, who with an 
awkward pull at his topknot, and a scarcely less 
awkward scrape, resumed : 

“Beg pardon, sir; but I heard’s how you 
wanted a mate for the ship West Wind, now 
lying in port ?” 

“T don’t!” 

“T’ve been misinformed, then. Beg pardon 
for disturbing you! Good morning!’ And the 
speaker was aping the polite Frenchman—whom 
he had been watching make love to the boarding- 
mistress’s daughter for the last six weeks—and 
bowing himself out backwards, when the dapper 
gent exclaimed : 

“ Hold! You want a berth as mate ?” 

“TI do, sir,” rejoined Ralph, brightening up. 

“Ah? Well, the mate’s berth in the ship 
West Wind is vacant, and the captain requires a 
competent man to fill it. He chooses his offi- 
cers; therefore you will perceive why, although 
owning the ship, I do not want a mate for her.” 

Ralph bowed, and the dapper gent resumed: 

“Captain Benton has had several applications, 
but for some reason has made no choice. He 
will be here in an hour, when, if you call, you 
can see him; or you may probably find him at 
the ship now, if you choose to go down.” 

“Thank you, sir! I’ll go down and see him 
at the vessel, then!” And Ralph bowed him- 
self out, shaping a couree for the end of Long 
Wharf, where the ship lay, which course we will 
leave him to steer, while we record a dialogue, 
which ensued, upon his departire, between the 
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dapper gent and a bluff, burly specimen of the 
amphibious portion of humanity, who bobbed 
into the counting room bows first, a moment 
after my friend bobbed out stern first. 

“Ah, good morning, Benton ! Just had another 
application for the mate’s berth aboard the 
West Wind!” 

“ Well, what colors did he show? Look as if 
he knew a marline spike from a penny roll?” 

“T should call him a thorough-bred sailor, 
from appearance. But you'll see him, when 
you can judge for yourself. He’s gone aboard 
now to hunt you up, and failing to find you, will 
probably return Here at once.” 

“Liked his looks, eh? Well, that’s in his 
favor. Did you give him an inkling of the duty 
required of him ?”’ 

“Why not ask me if I was insane at once? 
Have not I told you again and again that you 
must break that matter to whomsoever you ship 
yourself?” 

“Yes; and in event of the deuce being to 
pay hereafter, I can foot the bill, I suppose,” add- 
ing: “ You’re a keen one, Rainsford. I never 
dreamed, when I entered your employ, that I 
should be required to tarnish my honor as a 
man, and blast my reputation as a seaman, 
by— But no matter! If it comes to the worst, 
I can go with her, and I aint sure but I shall! 
If I don’t, I know I can never hold up my head 
in the presence of an insurance agent again, as 
long as I live.” 

“Tut, tut, Benton! You’ve got the blues this 
morning! What care you what becomes of the 
ship, so long as you cancel the claim held against 
you by our firm, besides pocketing five thousand 
dollars.” 

“Five thousand— ButI wont swear! Let 
me tell you, Rainsford, to the power alone which 
that claim gives you over my person, do you 
owe my consent to become a party to this vast 
fraud. Ifit were not for my wife and little ones, 
I'd die—ay, rot in prison, before I’d become the 
villanous tool of any shrewd scoun—” 

“ Beware !” 

“ Financier, then, if the term suits ye better.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“No, thank you! I’ve said enough.” 

“Too much, perhaps,” answered Rainsford, 
drily; adding, after a brief pause: “ But you 
know, Benton, it was not my fault that you were 
unfortunate in speculation, nor was it by my mis- 
management you lost your all, besides incurring 
the vast indebtedness which the firm generously 
liquidated from a desire to retain your valuable 
services.” 


“Valuable indeed!” sneered Benton. “ Yes, 
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they must be valuable, when they can bé made 
available in the accumulation of sixty thousand 
dollars at one sweep! But there! drop the sub- 
ject—change it, for heaven’s sake, if you don’t 
wish to send me to seaa maniac! When afloat, 
I shall have ample time for recurrence thereto, 
when I can school myself to bear it. At pres- 
ent, it maddens me!” 

“As you will! Only bear in mind the condi- 
tions of your agreement, with the penalty at- 
tached, which you may be assured will be 
enforced to the letter, in event of failure on your 
part.” 

“Spare me! I require no reminder of what I 
incur. I’ve a monitor here’”—and he laid his 
hand on his breast—‘“‘ which will not cease its 
accusations until the deed is done, by which they 
will be doubled and which, in my own estima- 
tion, will transform hitherto honest Harry Ben- 
ton into a black-hearted pirate, if not into a 
murderer !” 

“Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! If that aint rich, 
at your time of life! he, he, he!” And the 
dapper gent laughed at his own conceit as though 
he’d burst his sides, adding, when his merriment 
had somewhat subsided: “ Well, I must say, for 
as brave a seaman as ever sailed out of this 
port, you betray as great a degree of cowardice, 
in view of the simple service required of you, as 
man can well betray. But I have your bond for 
its fulfilment, and, like Shylock, will only ‘ask 
my bond.’ Enough! Are you ready for sea?” 

“No.” 

“ How’s that? Was not the last of the cargo 
delivered yesterday ?” 

“No! nor can’t be till noon to-day. Besides, 
the life-boat you ordered aint ready yet, nor 
can’t be completed ere day after to morrow.” 

“Sail without it, then; or better—buy one! 
There must be some in the market. Give any 
price, since you think one so necessary! Vil 
pay it!” 

“Necessary! Have I not told you that when 
the West Wind goes down, ’twill be only in such 
a gale as would swamp any common boat ever 
built by the hands of man? I agreed to lose the 
ship, but not the crew! No,no! Come of me 
what may, they, poor fellows, shall at least have 
one chance for life!’ And the stern-browed 
though tender-hearted captain passed quietly 
from the counting-room to the outer door, while 
his callous-hearted employer rejoined : 

“Adopt what measures you will to assure their 
safety, be assured you have my consent. Ah, 
here comes our applicant! Young man,” he 
continued, addressing Ralph, who at that mo- 
ment brushed by the captain in the act of enter- 
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ing the store, “permit me to make you ac- 
quainted with Captain Benton, of the West 
Wind.” 

Ralph bowed low, at the introduction; while 
Captain Benton, recognizing in him the unmis- 
takable traits of the seaman, cordially extended 
his hand, saying, as Ralph grappled with him : 

“Happy to make your acquaintance! You 
want the berth of mate aboard my ship, I 
believe ?” 

“Yes, sir—if you have no one in view ?” 

“T have had a score of applications, but from 
parties who appeared to me almost too genteel to 
come in contact with a tar-bucket; so out of 
pure regard for their gentility, have declined 
their services. I want a man, and a sailor, for 
mate; not a gentleman navigator. I can take 
care of that part of the business; but I don’t 
fancy keeping an eye to the rigging as well. 
However, you look as if you were pretty salt. 
What wages do you wish ?” 

“Fifty dollars per month!” replied Ralph, re- 
solved to demand enough to pay for the nautical 
skill required by his questioner. 

“Tall wages, young man, such times as 
these! When can you go on board ?” 

“Within an hour, if required, sir!” replied 
Ralph, somewhat amazed at the apparent favor 
with which the demand was viewed. 

Hundreds of so-called first-class officers were 
to be had for thirty-five dollars a month, and 
deemed themselves fortunate to secure berths at 
that amount, which fact being well known to 
my friend, rendered the surprise still more pro- 
found, when the captain rejoined : 

“ Ah, I like that!” Have your traps right 
aboard! You can take charge at noon, and get 
the ship ready to go down the harbor with the 
first of ebb to-morrow.” 

“ At fifty a month, sir?” 

“Certain! I said I’d give it, didn’t I?” 

“But Captain Benton,” chimed in the dapper 
gent, “you can obtain any number of mates at 
a much less figure ?” 

“Ship them then!” was the blunt rejoinder. 
“This man suits me, and I choose to suit him 
with wages. O, never mind, Rainsford! He'll 
earn his money, or I’m mistaken in hism” 

“ But fifty dollars, Captain— Can’t you take 
less, young man ?” 

“Who ships the mate, sir—you or I?” de- 
manded the captain, bluntly. “I thought I was 
to have my say in this matter, regardless of my 
own desire. I’ve had it; of what do you 
complain ?” 

“O, nothing! I’m glad you're suited, if it 
does cost fifty dollars a month !” 


And the worthy owner assumed a pen, which 
he was about to apply to paper, when suddenly 
pausing, he turned to my friend, saying : 

“ Of course, having such high wages, you do 
not require any advance ?” 

“But I do, sir!” 

Can’t allow it—” 

“And why not?” demanded Benton, inter- 
rupting him. 

“0, nonsense! Who ever heard of such a 
thing as fifty dollars a month and advance 
wages, with the wages out of port at least twenty- 
five or thirty per cent. less?” 

“ How much do you want, Mr.—” 

“ Rudderbrace,” prompted Ralph ; continuing, 
as his superior acknowledged the mame with a 
nod: “Half a month, sir. My board-bill, and 
a trifle to the washer woman, must be squared 
up.” 

Captain Benton stepped to the desk, and 
taking up a pen, wrote rapidly for a minute; 
then tearing off the slip on which he had written, 
tendered it to Ralph, saying : 

“ Here’s an order on the house of Rainsford 
& Co. for the amount, payable at sight. You 
have but to present it at their desk to receive 
your money.” 

Ralph gazed at the paper as he received it, 
and then at the speaker, evincing some surprise, 
which Captain Benton perceiving, resumed : 

“Yes, step right up! This gentleman will 
cash it for you!” adding to the latter: “This, 
sir, is one of the measures to which you 
consented.” 

Leaving Ralph to receive his money, settle his 
bills, take possession of his state-room, and enter 
upon the discharge of his duties, we will trans- 
port our readers over a period of four months, 
and to the distant shores of India, in the Bay 
of Bengal, to a point just outside the Sand- 
heads, mouth of the River Ganges, where the 
good ship West Wind lay becalmed, having 
performed the passage thither in perfect safety. 

Methinks I hear the reader exclaim—*I 
thought she was to be cast away!” Stay! not 
too fast! She isn’t in port yet, although her 
arrival in its vicinity may be deemed almost a 
sure indication of the safe consummation of the 
passage. Yet she was bound into port, in direct 
opposition—if we may judge from the conversa- 
tion in which one of them has figured before our 
readers—to the wishes of her owners, in expla- 
nation of the disregard of which by her com- 
mander and officers, we offer the following dia- 
logue, which took place between the former and 
his first officer, in the first watch during the first 
night of the calm : 
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“Too bad to be caught in this change of the 
monsoons just at the entrance of our destined 
port, Mr. Rudderbrace! It seems as if fate had 
conspired in favor of Rainsford’s wishes.” 

“Tt does, indeed! But you will have the con- 
solation of knowing it was no fault of yours, 
captain, if we do fail to carry the ship in safely.” 

“True. And thanks to you, who placed that 
happiness in its true. light before my distorted 
mental vision! I know how to appreciate it. 
No! I would not exchange the proud conscious- 
ness of having discharged my duty to my fellow- 
men for all the wealth of India! Should I live, 
and reach my home again, I can meet my dar- 
ling wife’s fond embrace with one as hearty—re- 
ceiving the fond caresses of my children, yielded 
in all innocence, as a tribute due to my un- 
blemished honor. I little dreamed, when you 


shipped, that beneath your rough exterior dwelt |, 


asoulon which mine should lean, and from 
which I could gather moral strength to remain 
aman!” 

“Forbear! No flattery, captain, I beg! I have 
but done my duty, as you yours—conscious of 
which we can boldly face our owners, while you 
can defy their power. But we must go into 
port! The cargo, which you say is worthless, 
must be exhibited, to become the groundwork of 
our defence. If ’tis lost, your simple assever- 
ation will go but little way against thé copy of 
clearance retained in the Boston clearing-house. 
The full insurance would be paid, and you would 
be at their mercy still.” 

“T know it. But what can we do to prevent 
atotal wreck? The wind is sure to come from 
sou’west, and if the typhoon strikes a vessel, no 
mortal power can save the ship, or prevent our 
bones from bleaching on the beach of some one 
of those islands which skirt the coast of 
Aracan.”” 

“I beg your pardon, Captain Benton! Did 
you ever know the change of monsoon to be pre- 
ceded by acalm before *” 

“Not by personal observation; but I have 
heard of it!” 

“There I, having seen it, have the advantage 
of you. It's my impression twill come from 
northeast and blow steady, unlike the regular 
typhoon, which traverses the compass ere it 
spends its power. It did so once, I know; and 
from recent observation, why should it not 
again? Besides, I've heard old coasters say 
such features in the gale was by no means un- 
common.” 

“ Perhaps it may, and I sincerely hope it will. 
But how hot and oppressive the air is! Come 
out from under the awning! I never told you 
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how Rainsford obtained such power over me, 
and the relation now will serve to pass the time 
away.” 

“In a moment, sir. I guess that awning may 
as well be stowed. We shall not need it to- 
morrow, or I’m mistaken !” 

“ As you will.” 

“Lay vft the watch and clear away the awn- 
ing! Now, sir, I’m at your service.” 

“Well, when I first entered the employ of 
Rainsford & Co.—But what’s that to northeast, 
Mr. Rudderbrace ‘—there away, on the verge of 
the horizon ?”’ 

“The gale!” exclaimed Ralph, as his gaze 
rested upon a low, black line of clouds extending 
about four points, along the northern and eastern 
horizon, adding: ‘ We'll have it ere an hour 
expires.” 

“Then prepare to meet its force as we best 
may! Call all hands at once!” 

And simultaneous with the order, the decks 
resounded with the shrill cry of “ All hands! all 
hands ah-o-y! A typhoon! a typhoon!” rous- 
ing out all sleepers and bringing them on deck 
in a twinkling, when the ship was rapidly 
stripped of her canvass, her royal and topgallant 
yards sent down, and her topgallant masts 
housed, the last heel-lashing being scarce well 
secured, when the typhoon burst upon them with 
remorseless fury. 

But the West Wind was in the hands of men 
who knew how to handle her; and although 
borne down—fairly buried, as it were—by the 
violence of the gale, for nearly five minutes, she 
answered her helm, and gathering headway, 
bounded-away before the shrieking gale, which 
had exercised its force so far in vain. 

Running to the southwest, she skirted the low, 
sandy, western shore of Bengal Bay for nearly 
thirty hours, gradually crawling shoreward as 
she drove, of which fact both commander and 
mate were well aware, yet dare not attempt to 
swerve a point from the course of the gale, lest 
broaching to, she might capsize, an event by no 
means improbable, should her broadside be op- 
posed for even a moment to the power of the 
typhoon. 

“T fear our cruise is up, Mr. Rudderbrace !” 
said the captain, as the morning of the second 
day dawned, bringing no abatement of the gale. 

“Don’t know about that, Captain Benton!” 
was Ralph’s brief and hopeful rejoinder. 

“Speak frankly, sir. Do you entertain a 
hope of surviving this gale ?”’ 

“Tdo. Several!” 

“ For mercy’s sake, on what are they founded ? 
You are aware that we are gradually but surely 
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approaching the beach, on which we are liable to 
strike at any moment, and which we cannot 
* avoid longer than noom to-day !” 

“By which time I hope to see the old boat 
safely moored in the Gulf of Cuttack, with both 
anchors ahead !” 

“Impossible! Should we be driven into that 
gulf, nothing can save us! Is not the whole 
sheet of water exposed to the northeast ?” 

“Not all,sir. I know a little land-locked har- 
bor, just inside the peninsula, in which we will 
be secure from the run of the sea at least, and I 
know if we can but get the anchors down, they'll 
hold her till the cables part, or something goes. 
T’ve been here before, and know every inch of 
the coast so well, that even in this gale should 
not despzir of taking the ship safely in, provided 
she drove into the gulf so near the promontory 
that I might catch one glimpse of the Pagoda 
of Nemul.” 

“In that case, take charge of the ship at 
once, Mr. Rudderbrace! I resign her with a 
hearty good will, for my knowledge of the coast 
hereaway extends no farther than a faint recol- 
lection of a brief description given by Blunt.” 

“ Which being unfaithful to fact, in the high- 
est degree, you would find of little avail, did you 
attempt to navigate thereby. Of one thing I am 
certain ; the typhoon will break as the sun rises, 
when I trust it may subside with sufficient rapid- 
ity to enable us to haul the ship to four points, a 
measure which will be absolutely, necessary in 
attempting the passage into Nemul.” 

“You speak hopefally, Mr. Rudderbrace. 
Heaven grant the realization of your hopes !” 

“Amen! ’Twould not be a bad idea’ to have 
the life boat ready.” 

“Well thought of! Yes, prepare her for scr- 
vice by all means, and in addition, supply the 
men with life-preservers.” 

“ Ay, ay,sir!” And the mate repeated the 
orders to his subordinates, when they were 
instantly executed. 

The sun rose above the horizon, but invisible 
to their gaze because of the dense haze prevail- 
ing; while with the ascension of the former, a 
visible abatement in the power of the wind be- 
came manifest. Two hours later, the mate 
ascended to the foretopmast head, where he re- 
mained nearly an hour as 2 necessary precaution, 
while he kept his gaze unwaveringly fixed ahead, 
in expectation of beholding the pagoda. 

At last his perseverance was rewarded, as it 
burst to view, yet indistinctly, less than a mile 
distant, whereupon he forsook his post, and 
reaching the deck by a swift passage down the 
backstays, shouted : 


“ Clear chain, and cut away all tricing-lines! 
Give her sixteen fathoms forward the windlass 
on both chains, and a double range* on each 
part, abaft !” 

Then be hurried aft, and taking his station at 
the wheel, was joined by Captain Benton, to 
whom he said: 

“Thave it! The pagoda is nearly abeam by 
this time. Ha! There! don’t you see it? Just 
forward the mizzen rigging. Thirty minutes 
hence this ship will ride safely at her anchors, or 
be in pieces!” And turning partly away, he 
gazed steadily at the huge pile of idolatrous ar- 
chitecture, until it bore some three points abaft 
the beam, when shouting “hold on, for your 
lives!” he sprang to the helm, and with the 
helmsman’s aid, hove it hard a-starboard, when 
the gallant ship yawed wide to port, falling fairly 
over on her beam-ends, and burying to her 
hatch-combings in the foam covered surface. 

Yet her course was still onward—her huge 
hull, lying broadside to, being propelled in a 
right direction for some three minutes, which 
seemed as many ages, when she reared upon a 
huge roller, and plunging once or twice, seemed 
to sink still deeper, more than one brave heart 
quailing, and more than one voice giving escape 
to the thrilling ery—‘ Lost! lost!” 

But they were not Jost—as but a few moments 
sufficed to assure them; when the ship with 
righted helm, again fell off before it, until she 
gathered headway, when the mate again cried, 
“Hard a-starboard! Quick! quick, my man!” 
and clearing the poop-ladder at a bound, had 
reached the forecastle ero the ship was again 
borne down, when grasping the axe tendered 
him by the third mate, he tripped the ring-stopper, 
letting go the best bower. 

This snubbed the ship’s progress, canting her 
slightly head to wind, as she overran her anchor, 
when the second was iet go, which effectually 
checked her progress, as it brought up within & 
few fathoms of the bare end, when plunging 
bows under, she rolled heavily and lay straining 
at her anchors. 

“Will she hold?” demanded the captain, as 
he shook the spray from his hair on joining the 
mate on the main deck. 

“She can’t help it if the cables stand the 
strain, which I doubt. I’d cut away the masts. 
They can be of no service should we part chain, 
and without them, our chance to hold would be 
much better.” 

“Cat them away, then!” rejoined Captain 
Benton, decisively. And seizing the covk’s 
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hatchet, he strack the first blow towards reliev- 
ing her of her spars. 

A few sweeping blows, aimed at stays and 
shré@@ds, and the hurricane completed the work, 
leaving the gallant ship a sparless hull, in which 
state she rode out the gale in safety. 

In due time, her condition was made known 
in Cuttack, when she was towed over to the 
main, and eventually—as soon as the regular 
monsoon set in—up to Calcutta, where, upon ex- 
amination of her fraudulent cargo, her owners 
were indicted as guilty of intended fraud upon 
the insurance, and the ship thrown upon the 
hands of the consignees, who refjtted her, re- 
appointing Captain Benton to the command, 
who loaded and sailed for home, which he 
reached in due time, and where he found his late 
owners under heavy bonds to appear and answer 
to the charge preferred against them by the agent 
of the combined companies who had taken the 
risk on the ship. 

Captain Benton appeared as the principal evi- 
dence against them, securing their conviction, in 
return for which they prosecuted their claim 


. against him—for money advanced and claims 


bought up—to the amount of fourteen thousand 
dollars. But his straightforward course had se- 
eured him powerful friends, »m the various insur- 
ance companies whose interests he had guarded, 
and who now defended him, paying all costs, 
and eventually securing his triumph on the 
ground of fraud, with an intent to gain unlawful 
power of the individual. 

In conclusion, } would add that Captain Ben- 
ton still sails to and from Boston, commanding 
a ship, of which he owns the largest share, while 
several vessels of a smaller class bear on their 
registers his name as part, if not sole owner. 

Of one of these, a barque, my friend Ralph 
Rudderbrace had recently command, and might 
have now, had not he, like myself, gave up his 
chosen profession, allured therefrom by—but, 
reader mine, that must remain his secret. Suf- 
fice it that to this day Captain Benton remains 
his warmest friend, and oft asserts that to him 
alone does he owe his present wealth and happi- 
ness, both of which had ever eluded his grasp 
had he, in obeying the wishes of his fraudulent 
owners, strengthened still more the tie by which 
they held him, ready to saerifice him to their own 
safety, victim to their fraud. 


NIGHT. 
The sun went down in clouds, and seemed to mourn 
The sad necessity of his return; 
The hoHow wind and melancholy rain, 
Or did, or was inmgined to, complain; 
The tapers cast an inauspicious Jight; 
Stars there were none, and doubly on Go. 
[¥oune. 


INGENUITY OF BIRDS. 

Thrushes feed very much on snails. Having 
frequently observed some broken snail-shelis 
near ee pebbles on a gravel walk, 
which a hollow between them, I endeavored 
to discover the occasion of their heing brought 
to that situation. At last I saw a thrush fly to 
the spot, with a snail shell in his mouth, which 
he placed between two stones, and hammered at 
it with his beak till he had broken it, and was 
then able to feed onits contents. The bird must 
have discovered that he could not apply his beak 
with sufficient force to break the shell when it 
was rolling about, and he therefore found and 
made use of a spot which would keep the shell 
in one position. When the lapwing wants to 
procure food, it seeks for a worm’s cast or hole, 
and stamps the ground by the side of it with its 
feet, in the same manner as I have often done 
when a boy, in order to procure worms for fish- 
ing. After doing this for a short time, the bird 
waits for the issue of the worm from its bole, 
which, alarmed at the shaking of the ground, 
endeavors to make its escape, when it is imme- 
diately seized and becomes the prey of the inge- 
nious bird. The lapwing frequents the haunts 
of moles. The animal, when in pursuit of 
worms, on which it feeds, frightens them, and 
the worm, in attempting to escape, comes to the 
surface of the ground, when it is seized by the 
lapwing. The same mode of alarming his prey 
has been related of the gull.—Jesse’s Gleanings 


-in Natural History. 


GOD’S PROVIDENTIAL CARE, 
The Rev. Mr. Nosworthy, who died in 1677, 
had, from the persecuting spirit of the times, 


. been imprisoned in Winchester, where he met 


with much cruel usage. After his release, he 
was several times reduced to great straits. Once, 
when he and his family had breakfasted, and had 
nothing left for another meal, his wife, lamenting 
her condition, exclaimed, ‘*‘ What shall I do with 
my poor children?’ He persuaded her to take 
a walk abroad with him, and seeing a little bird, 
he, said, ‘“‘ Take notice how that little bird sits 
and chirps, though we cannot tell whether .it has 
been to breakfast; and if it has, it knows not 
whither to go for dinner. Therefore be of good 
cheer, and do not distrust the providence of God, 
for are we not better than many sparrows?” Be- 
fore dinner they had plenty of provisions brought 
them. Thus was the promise faltilled, “ They 
who trust in the Lord shall not waut any good 
thing.” 


COMPANY PHASES. 

“T wish we could have eompany all the time, 
mother,” said Sarah. 

“Why, my dear?” asked hor mother. 

“‘ Because, mother, father is so pleasant when 
company is here. He calls me dear, then, and 
he kisses Henry, and sometimes he takes me 
with baby on his knee. ©, mother, when shal 
we have company again? Jam se happy when 
father loves me!’ ‘Then she asked : 

“ Mother, why does not our futher love us so 
allthe time? Jt makesus so happy! And O, 
didn’t he smile so dearly on you to-day, mother ? 
lf he knew how much good it does, he would be. 
so always, wouldn’t he, mother ?”— Picayune. 
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LOYE’S LIBATION. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


{ look upen her gentle face, 

And through the lattice of her eyes 
The secret of her life I trace— 

The love her heart cannot disguise. 


She walks about like those who keep 
A memory of pleasant things ; 

Of rose-hued visions, such as sweep 
Life’s azure on hope's rainbow wings. 


Her lips are sweeter than the rose ; 

Her cheeks are rivals of the peach ; ' 
And what her eyes will not disclose, 

Slips through the gateway of her speech. 


I look upon her as she stands, 
Free from all woman's wiles and art ; 
And in my own I clasp her hands, 
And lay them on my beating heart. 


- And as I look upon her face, 
And through the lattice of her eyes, 
The secret of her life I trace, 
And all the leve that in them lies. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

Probably the best illustration of the benefit of 
patient and continuous thought, that has ever 
been presented for the encouragement of the 
young, is to be found in the early life of Eng- 
land's great philosopher, the illustrious Newton. 


He had at the outset, only the humble advan- 


tages for instruction which a common day school 
could furnish in England, two, hundred years 
ago. He thus acquired reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and at the age of twelve was sent te 
@ grammar school. Bat he displayed at this 
age no particular proficiency in the studies to 


which his school hours were devoted, and was, 


eccording to his ewn admission, extremely in- 


attentive to his tasks, and steod very low at | 
school. The energy to excel was at length | 
aroused in him by the singular circemstance of | 


a kick in the stemach by the bey next above 
him in hisclass. Though the boy was teller and 


stouter than himself, Isaac challenged him to 


fight in return for the kick. They met in the 


churchyard, and after a severe struggle, Newton 
became the conqueror. This pugilistic success 
stimulated the youth to excel his epponent in 
scholarship, and he devoted himself to his studies 
with such vigor, that he soon outranked his an- 
tagonist, amd before long placed himself at the 


head of the school. 

While a schoelboy he manifested a strong 
mechanical genius, and with the aid of little 
saws, hammers, hatchets and other tools, occu- 
pied his play bours in constructing models of 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


known machines and ingenious contrivances. 
In this way he made windmills, water-clocks, and 
a carriage ¢o be moved by the person who sat in 
it. His next enterprise of this character, wag the 
construction of a sun-dial, whereby any person 
could tell the time of day. This he accomplished 
without any knowledge of the laws of dialling as 
modified by latitude; but by a series of patient 
observations at all times of day and seasons of 
the year, by means of wooden pegs driven into 
the walls and roofs of the buildings at his home. 
His success in these primitive experiments led 
him to carve two dials on the walls of his pa- 
rents’ house at Woolsthorpe, one of which is 
preserved to this day in the Museum of the Royal 
Society at London. At the age of fifteen, his 
mother took him from school to assume the charge 
of the family farm, but his confirmed habits of 
study and investigation made him compara- 
tively useless, both on the farm and at the mar- 
ket. When he was sent to Grantham with the 
market wagon, to dispose of the farm produce, 
he usually left the business to an old farm-ser- 
vant whe accompanied hiv, and reserting to the 


garret of the house where he used to live when at _ 


school, spent the time in perusing a parcel of old 
books that were stored there. Upon the servant’s 
return from market, he would intercept him on 
the road between Grantham and Woolsthorpe, 
and ride home with him. This and similar neg- 
lects of duty upen the farm, convinced bis meth- 
er and uncle that they could never make a farmer 
of young Isaac, and they determined that he 
should be educated for a different life. 
Accordingly he was sent back to school, and 
subsequently to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he made the most unusual and repid pro- 
gress in mathematics, optics, and kindred studies, 
He had mastered all the text-books of the class 
before he was called upon to hear the tutor’s 
lectures upon those works, and in the midst of 
the lecture terms his available time was devoted 
to dager and independent pursuit of further 
knowledge. At the age of twenty-two, he dis- 
covered the celebrated doctrine of fluxions, which 


is one of the pillars of his fame, and an essential 
aid to astronomy and all the higher mathemati- 
cal investigations. Newton also gave his atten- 
tion to optics, producing the far-famed reflecting 
telescope which bears his name. His attention 
to refracting telescopes, and efferts te improve 
the lenses, ted him inte deep researches upon the 
subject of light and the phenomena of color, and 
gave rise to his famous corpuscular theory of 
the materiality of light. In the midst of these 
investigations, the terrible Plague of 1665, broke 
out in England, which carried off nearly seventy 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


thousand persons, in London alone. This drove 
Newton from Cambridge to his maternal home. 
While thus banished from his favorite books at 
the University, his ever active mind struck upon 
the brilliant discovery of the theory of gravita- 
tion. The fall of an apple from a tree, beneath 
which he was reclining in study, led him to ques- 
tion why the apple would fall, and why if one 
body of matter was attracted towards another, 
there should not be an universal law of attrac- 
tion, extending to the moon, and all the planets, 
and even throughout the universe ? 

The cessation of the plague interrupted this 
investigation for a time, by recalling him to col- 
lege, where, in 1667, he was elected as one of the 
Fellows. Four years later, he succeeded his own 
teacher, the celebrated Dr. Barrow, as Professor 
of Mathematics at Cambridge, and in his lectures 
developed his discoveries in optics. The comet 
of 1680 attracted his attention, and by numerous 
experiments he proved the truth of Kepler’s sup- 
position about the motions of the primary planets, 
thus elevating astronomy from a speculative to 
an exact science. Soon after, at the request of 
the Royal Society, he published his celebrated 
Principia ; and in 1703, he was elected president 
of that learned body, which office he adorned for 
a period of twenty-five years, until the day of his 
death. Newton’s gigantic achievements in 
science won for him the respect and admiration 


of the learned both in England and abroad, and 


the patronage and favor of the great. He was 
knighted by Queen Anne, in 1705, and subse- 
quently b an established favorite at the 
court of George I. The Princess of Wales, af- 
terwards the persecuted and unfortunate Queen 
Caroline, who was a woman of superior mind, 
was his pupil, and profited greatly by the instruc- 
tions of the great philosopher, in astronomy and 
mathematics. But the honors and affluence that 
rewarded his intellectual lalbors, never made him 
proud or vain-glorious. On the contrary, he was 
ever meek and unassuming in his deportment, 
battling with a giant’s strength for trath, but 
never for himself. He died in 1727, at the age 


of eighty five, his mighty intellect shining bright 


until within a few days of his death, when it be- - 


came obscured from human view by the failure 
of the worn-out tabernacle. Newton’s mind was 
of that high order that becomes more and more 
humble before the throne of the Supreme Ruler, 


the deeper it penetrates into the mysteries of his 

creation. He was from first to last, a sincere 

and devout Christian; and never in all its lofty 

soarings, did his spirit settle upon the cheerless 

and icy peaks of infidelity. In his last days he 

manifested his sense of humility, and faith in the 
6 
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boundless power of the world’s Creator, in the 
following striking remark: “I know not what 
I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem 
to have been only like a boy playing on the sea- 
shore, and diverting myself now and then by 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all 
undiscovered before me.” 


PREDICAMENT OF A SARPENT. 


A resident of Texas says :—* One night my 
wife and myself were awakened by a noise from 
the shelf, which contained our small store of 
crockery, followed by a crash, which showed that 
@ great portion of our cups and plates had been 
thrown to the floor. Springing up to discover 
the author of this “ attack upon China,” I found 
a large snake in asomewhat unpleasant “fix.” 
He had crawled upon the shelf, attracted by a 
number of eggs which were scattered about. 
One of these he had swallowed, and in order to 
get at the next, he had put his head and a portion 
of his body, through the handle of a jug which 
happened to stand between the coveted delicacies. 
The handle was jast open enough to let the body, 
in its natural state, slip cleverly through ; but 
not sufficient to let it when puffed out by 
the egg. In this position he had swallowed the 
second egg. His snakeship thus found himself 
unable to advance or retract ; and in flounderin 
about to escape from this novel stocks, had canal 
the accident which had aroused us. I, of course, 
proceeded atonce to execute summary justice 
upon the interloper; but the eggs which he had. 
swallowed were a dead loss.” 


A MODEL TENT. 


The guy ropes of each tent had already been: 
carefully fastened to large rocks as well as to: 
pickets ; and my wife’s tent I had had construct- 
ed in Edinburgh on the following plan, for pro-- 
moting both cleanliness and safet: Safety, in- 
that the manner in which tents are generally- 


blown away by a storm, and the inmates rendered: 


most miserable and left most helpless — being, . 
by the wind getting in under the walls, and then. 
turning inside out, like an occasional accident 
to an umbrella — this source of weakness was 
now avoided by making a canvass floor, and 
forming it in the same piece with roof and walls. 
In such case the wind, by getting underneath, 
cannot enter the interior; and, besides that, if 
all one’s heavy paeeae is brought into this tent, 
it is so securely ballasted thereby, as to be inde- 


ndent of the usual pegs; and though it ma 

Cleanliness at least is secured in a hot, dry 
and dusty country ; because such a tent, carry- 
ing its own floor, can at once be put down: 
in the sand, which then forms a soft understra- 
tum, but cannot enter the interior in the usual 
way, and begrime everything therein.—Astron- 
omer's Experiment, 


THE DEVOTEE. 


Li ot rth, b 
ves not on ea’ ut in ecs' 
Around him days and worlds are heediess driven, 


His soul is gone, before his dust, to heaven.—Brron- 


Curious Matters. 
Ingenious Invention. 

A German woodsman has recently invented an orni- 
thological clock, by marking the hours of the waking and 
the first notes of the little songsters. The signal is 
given by the chaffinch, the earliest riser among all the 
feathery tribes. Its song precedes the dawn, and is 
heard in summer from half-past one to two o'clock, A.M. 
Next, from two to half-past two o'clock, comes the black 
cap, (Sylvia atricapilla) whose warblings would equal 
those of the nightingale if they were not so very short. 
From half-past two to three o’clock the quail is heard. 
From three to half-past three the hedge-sparrow. Then 
from half-past three to four o'clock, we have the black- 
bird, the mocking-bird of our climate, which imitates all 
tunes so well, that M. Dureau de La Malle made all the 
black-birds ofa French canton sing the Marseillaise hymn, 


by letting loose a blackbird which had been taught that 
tune. From four to half-past four the lark pours forth 
its melodies; from half-past four to five o’clock the black- 
headed titmouse isheard. Lastly, from five to half-past 
five o’clock, the sparrow, the gamin of the skies, awakes, 
and begins to chirp. 


Curious Calculation, 

A correspondent of the Chicago Free Press, reflecting 
on the sad fate of Thurston, the t, has been in- 
duced to compute the time he would be in falling to the 
earth; his mean velocity, as well as the momentum with 
which he would strike the earth. His elevation was 
thought to be three miles, and assuming this to be the 
distance which he fell, it would only require thirty-one 
and a half seconds for him to reach the earth, a mean 
velocity of 495 feet per second. Assuming his weight to 
be 160 pounds, he would strike the earth with a momen- 
tum equal to 160,800 pounds, or a little more than 80 
tons, a power sufficient to scatter his body, bone and 
muscle, into atoms so minute as scarcely to be perceptible, 
if not to bury him deep into the earth.” 


Voracious Rats. 

In Montevideo, in South America, the long, narrow 
streets are so infested with voracious rats that in the 
night the passage of some of them is perilous. So far 
are they from running off in affright to their burrows, 
that they will turn round, set up an ominous cry, and 
will then makea rush at your legs ina way to make 
your hairstand onend. Between them and the venture- 
some stranger many a hazardous affray occurs, and 
though sometimes he may fight his way home victorious- 
ly by the aid of a stout stick, on other occasions he will 
be forced to fly down some narrow cross lane, leaving the 
rats undisputed masters of the field. 

Valuable Document. 

They have discovered in an old cabinet, a tin ease con- 
taining a parchment scroll, which upon examination, 
proved to be a description of the Regalia of Scotland. 
The document appears to have been signed in the crown 
room of the Castle of Edinburgh, on the 26th of March, 
1707, in the reign of her majesty, Queen Anne. 
Natural Aquarium. 

An aquarium has been discoverei on an island, near 
Swampscot, Mass., formed by a natural hollow in the 
rocks, in which are found various specimens of the 
aquatic tribes. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A precocious Child, 

A juvenile prodigy has just been discovered in New 
York, in the person of a girl named Ella Virginia Burns, 
whose remarkable powers of reading and repeating from 
memory passages of poetry and prose astonish all who 
have heard her. The Tribune, which has been favored 
with a private interview with the wonderful girl, says: 
“The child is not quite four years old, exceedingly pret- 


ty, playful and childish; in short, in all things a child, 


except in her remarkable development of talent. Few 
persons of any age, and probably not another one in the 
world of her own, could read with the clearness of enun- 
ciation, and of derstanding and p 

apprehension of what she read, a piece of poetry which 
we opened upon accidentally in a serap-book and handed 
to her, and which there is not one chance in a thousand 
of her ever having seen before. The only drawback to 


the satisfaction in listening to her is, the regret that one 


cannot help feeling that there should be any necessity of 
stimulating, or even permitting, the exercise of such rare 
faculties.”’ 

The Hag. 

Among the cartilaginean fish there is one known as 
the hag, which is possessed of a very remarkable mode 
of escaping its enemies; by creating a vacuum with ite 
lips, it adheres with such tenacity to fishes that they 
cannot shake it off—like the leech, it Jacerates with its 
teeth, and draws the life-blood from the object of attack. 
Thus fixed, it offers a tempting bait, and might readily 
become an easy prey were it not that Providence has 
afforded it a means of escape of a remarkable character. 
When danger approaches, the hag emits a species of ex- 
crement of a slimy nature, which surrounds and con- 
ceals it from view. This matter is so abundant that he . 
can continue to emit until a large tyb of water is thor- 
oughly imbued, and after a short time it-assumes the 
transparency of glue, and may be drawn into long threads. 
This fish has neither ventral nor pectoral fins, and its 
body appears devoid of a head, terminating ina circular 
thick lip. 


A telegraphic Prophecy. 

Joel Barlow, the author of the “ Columbiad,” and 
many other patriotic poems, and for many years a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, wrote as follows in 1796: 

‘“* Ah, speed thy labors! of unknown name, 

Rise into light, and cet Oey promired fame, 
For thee the chemic powers their bounds expand, 
Toe imprisoned lightning waits thy guided hand, 


Unnumbered messengers, in viewless flight, 
Shall bear thy mandates with the speed of light.” 


Longevity of Artists. 

Lanai, in his history of painting, gives a list of upwards 
of a thousand artists. A majority of the number lived 
more than sixty-five years, one hundred and fifty-eight 
lived beyond eighty years, twenty-seven beyond ninety 
years, and three died upwards of one hundred years old. 
The average age of the whole was somewhat over sixty- 
six years. 


Photographic Wonder. 

M. Bertsch, a photographer, has obtained a photograph 
of the parasite of an insect which is itself a parasite of the 
bee. This insect, which has been magnified to a million 
of times its size in surface, is covered with a shell not 
unlike that of a tortoise. Its paws are armed with suck- 
ers and claws, which enable ft to cling with immense 
force to the parasite on which it feeds. 
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Singular Discovery. 

Death was once found in the pot, and now he has been 
detected in the snuff-box. Long ago the destroyer was 
found in the snuff, but since that he has been discovered 
lingering in the box itself. In boxes lined with very thin 
lead—but especially in cases where the leaden living is 
thicker, and which are much used by the Paris retailers— 
& chemical action takes place, the result of which is to 
charge the snuff with sub-acetate of lead. This result 


was suspected by Chevaller, and has been confirmed by 


Boudet, of Paris, and Mayer, of Berlin, by long and care- 

fal experiments. The letter learned chemist traces sev- 

eral deaths and cases of “‘saturnine paralysis” to the 

patients having taken snuff from packets, the inner en- 

velope of which was thin sheet-lead, in constant contact 
with the powdered weed. 


A long Journey. 
“Saturday afternoon,” eays the Detroit Advertiser, 


“we saw & Swedish lady at the depot on her way to her 
husband at Sheboygan, who left Sweden one year last 
August for this country, and has consequently been over 
fourteen months on herway! She was shipwrecked twice, 
the first time on the coast of Scotland, on board an Amer- 
fcan vessel called the ‘May Queen.’ She has endured in- 
numerable hardships on the way, and paid her passage 
twice, with that of her children, who accompany her. 


She has three children—girls, from about seven to twelve 
years of age. She had been to this céuntry before, and 
returned to Sweden on a visit. The family fook the cars 
for Chicago, Saturday night, greatly rejoiced that their 
long journey was so near « termination.” 


Action of Sugar on the Teeth. 

M Lares, of France, in the course of his investigations 
on the teeth, has arrived at the following conclusions :— 
First, that refined sugar, either from cane or beets, is in- 
jurious to healthy teeth, either by immediate contact 
with these organs, or by the gas developed owing to its 

toppage in the h; second, that if a tooth is mace- 
rated in a saturated solution of sugar, it is so much alter- 
ed {n the chemical composition that it becomes gelatin~ 
ous, and its enamel opaque, spongy, and easily broken ; 
third, this modification is due, not to free acid, but to a 
tendency of sugar to combine with the calcareous basis 


of the tooth. 


Antiquity of a Habit. 

The practice of resting the pen behind the ear, when 
not in actual use—a manceurre performed by clerks with 
such professional rapidity, and such unerring regularity 
and ease, as if it were really ‘“‘ the right thing in the right 
place”—has at least antiquity to recommend it. Ac 
cording to Mr. Wilkinson, the ecribe of ancient Egypt 
would clap his reed pencil behind his ear, when listening 
to any person on busirress ; as the painter was also in the 
habit of doing when pausing to examine the effects of his 


painting. 


Comets and Good Wines. 

By a somewhat remarkable coincidence it has been re- 
marked that the years distinguished by the appearance 
of comets have also been distinguished by superior vin- 
tages, and the quality of the vintage has risen in prepor- 
tion to the brilliancy of the comet. Indeed, so marked 
has this fact b , as to the character of a 


brand—“ Comet Brand ”’—as indicating a superior vin- 
tage. This year the vintage is very superior, both as to 
quantity an@ quality, and we have a comet. 


Transference of Vitality. 

The transference of vitality which seems to occur when 
young persons are habitually placed io contact with the 
aged, is well attested by very Pp thoriti A 

ished thor, Dr.’ James Copeland, says:—“‘ A 
not uncommon caure of depressed vital power is the 
young sleeping with the aged. This, however explained, 
has been too long remarked. I have occasionally met 
with the counterpart of the following case. I was, a few 


years ago, consulted about a pale, sickly and thin boy, of 


about four or five years of age. He appeared to have no 
specific ailment, but there was a slow and remarkable 
decline of flesh and strength, and of the energy of the 
functions. After inquiring into the history of the case, 
it came out that he was a very robust and plethoric child 
up to his third year, when his grandmother—a very old 
person—took him to sleep with her; that he soon after 
Jost his good looks, and that he continued to decline pro- 


gressively, notwithstanding the medical treatment to 
which he was subjected.” 


A Centennarian Preacher. 

About twelve years ago there was living in the town of 
Frankford, near Utica, New York, a man by the name of 
Harvey, 111 years of age. He had been for three-fourths 
of a century a preacher of the gospel. From an inform- 
ant, who saw him at that time, we learned that he was 


born in Dutchess county, New York. and that he dis- 
tinctly remembered running about there in the woods a 
hundred years ago! During his life he had devoted some 
of his time and attention to farming, but alrays preached 
—and was doing so when we heard of hi He walked 
without any assistance, except that of a staff. His con- 
versation, as well as his style of preaching, was animated 


~—and frequently his eye brightened with the vivacity of 
youth. His mind appeared to be clear and sound, and 
his voice was strong enough to be heard through an as- 

blage of a th d persons, or more. Wherever he 


went, multitudes flocked to hear him. 


Sympathy in Twins. 

“TI once,” says M. Trousseau, ‘had two brothers for 
clients, who were twins, very rich. and both directors de 
maisons de jeux celebres. They were so like each other 
that I did not know them apart. But more than this, 
they had a remarkable pathological similitude. Thus, 
one of them, whom I saw at Nesthermes, suffering from a 
rheumatic opthalmia, said to me, ‘My brother at this 
moment must have an opthalmia, like mine.’ And as I 
dissented to this, he two days afterwards showed me a 
letter from his brother, who wrote, ‘ I have my opthalmia, 
thou must also have thine.’ However singular this may 
appear, it is perfectly true.” 


A new Anchor, 

The vessels of the Paraguay Expedition are furnished 
with a novel affair in a new kind of sea-anchor. It is 
about fifteen feet long, and is constructed something like 
the leaf of an umbrella, braced with wood, and made of 
canvass; the centre is iron, and by throwing this ma- 
chine overboard in a heavy sea, the ship would be in- 
stantly kove to, were the water ever so deep. 

A Silent Printing Office. 

In the town of Zahlagen, Wurtemburg, there has late- 
ly been opened a new printing establishment, by Mr. 
Theodore Heigerad. All the compositors and pressmen 
are deaf and dumb, to the number of one hundred and 
sixty; eleven of the former are women. 


Alvis 


Nature I'll court in her sequestered haunts, 
By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or cell, 
Where the poised lark his evening ditty chants, 
And health, and peace, and contemplation dwell. 
Topias Gzeorce SMOLLET. 


Boses and Bulbs. 
’ Bulbs may be left in the earth as long as they will grow; 
because they produce but little foliage, which soon dies 
and can be cut off. Roses should be taken up, and their 
sitaation changed, as soon as they cease to flower vigor- 
ously. If roses are planted out in a shrubbery, they will 
gradually lose their vigor, and in five or six years cease 
to flower, for want of light and air, and the manuring 
the soil; hence they will become the very reverse of orna- 
mental. The style of planting and thinning, so as to 
keep each plant distinct, and always about to touch, but 
never actually touching, those around it, is what Mr. 
Loudon, a famous English gardener, calls the garden- 
esque treatment of shrubberies, and a manner highly 
spproved of. 

Myrtles. 

Myrtles should be grown in a soil compored of a mix- 
ture of peat and loam, in which the former predomi- 
nates; they should be regularly watered, and frequently 
syringed, Some persons nip off the tips of the young 
shoots, to make them grow bushy; and although it has 
this effect, it is a bad practice, as it prevents them from 
A Qetter plan is, to make cuttings, and first 

t them in very small pots, gradually changing them 
into larger ones, till the plant has acquired a bushy habit 
of growth. 


Auricula. 

This is a favorite plant with all lovers of floral beauty, 
and, when seen in perfection, leaves nothing to be wished 
for. In order to show its true beauty, the stem should 
be strong, erect and elastic. The flowers should be 
round; but this seldom happens—the nearest approach 
to it being somewhat starry. The bunches of blossoms 


. 


contain rarely less than seven beautiful bright flowers. - 


It isa plant which should be in every garden, and on 
every flower-stand. 
Doryanthes Excelsa. 

The only species known is a splendid Australian plant, 
sending up a flower-stalk twenty or thirty feet high, 
crowned with a head of bright scarlet fiowers. This 
plant is herbaceous, and it requires a peaty soil and 
green-house heat. It dies as soon as it has produced its 
flowers. 

Psidium Myrtaces. 

The Guava.—Tropical shrubs, which are generally 
grown in a stove here, but one kind of which, Vattley's 
Guava, will ripen fruit ina green-house. In the West 
Indies the fruit is used for making the well-known guava 
elly. All the kinds should be grown in loam and peat, 
end they are al) propagated by layers. 

Wymphea. 

The Water-Lily. One species of this beautiful plant 
grows wild here and in England; but there are others, 
some with blue and some with pink flowers, which re- 
quire the aquarium of s green-house to induce them to 
flower here. 
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Arbutelon. 

The arbutelon is a beautiful plant for parlor culture in 
winter. The singularly elegant forms of its bell-shaped, 
straw-colored flowers render it very attractive, although 
the rather stiff character of the plant itself does not par- 
ticularly adapt it to greenhouse culture. This should 
be introduced in November into the house intended to 
have fire-heat at night, and it will require but little care 
beyond watering. It should be allowed a good-sized pot 
and any rich, loamy compost that may be at hand. In 
spriog, the branches should be well cut back, to keep the 
plant bushy and within moderate bounds. During sum- 
mer, it may stand out with the other house plants until 
Octeber. 


Plants in Pots. 

In general, all plants grown in pots should have the” 
support of a regular or symmetrical shape; and all those 
grown in beds or borders, such as sweet peas, the nastur- 
tium, the scarlet runner, ete., should have small, branchy 
stakes inserted in the soil in a regular manner, so as not 
to appear the work of chance or carelessness, but of art 
and careful design. In the case of climbing roses, they 
may either be supported by training against walls or 
trellis work, or on single rods, with expanding, parasol- 
like-teps of wire-work, or they may be supported on cones 
or pyramids of rods or poles. 


Ever-blooming Roses. 

The ever-blooming roses are of a dwarf habit generally, 
and do not require pruning éxcept to preserve the regu- 
lar shape of the plant. Roses of this class may be easily 
propagated by cuttings of sufficiently ripened wood, set 
in pans or boxes in a cold greenhouse. Choose short 
wood, and make the cuttings about three inches long, 
inserting them in a compost of sand or loam, or mould— 
about two parts of sand to one of the other. The soil 
must be pressed firmly—an indispensable condition to 
success with all cuttings. 


Daphne Flowers. 

The daphne mazereon is a handsome shrub. The flow- 
ers come out before the leaves, growing in clusters all 
round the shoots of the former year. The flowers are 
succeeded by brilliant scarlet berries. Another variety, 
with white flowers, has yellow berries. The shrub is 
sweet-scented, and, where there are many together, they 
perfume the air to a considerable distance. 


The Calceolaria, or Slipper-wort. 

A showy plant, comprising many varieties, and easy of 
culture. When kept in rooms, the plants should be 
placed in a cool window, where they will not freeze, and 
kept a little moist. 

Mormodes, 

An orchideous epiphyte, with dark, purple flowers, 
from the Spanish Main. It should be grown on a piece 
of wood or bark. 

Woodwardia. 

Exotic ferns, natives of Madeira; a few varieties of 
which are found here in North America. 
Xylobium. 

Brazilian parasites, growing on trees, and requiring a 
stove heat. Should be grown on bark, 
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Chinese Chrysanthemums, 

The varieties of this fine flower are frequently cultivat- 
ed in pots, and may be taken from the ground and put 
into pots, even when in full flower, without injury, and 
when the bloom is over, returned to the garden; in the 
spring following, they will throw up an abundance of 
suckers. In October and November, when the waning 
year has left the garden comparatively cheerless, these, 
with their various colors, deck them out in most pleasing 
gayety, and prolong the semblance of summer. If the 
flowers fade before hard frost prevails, it is best to either 
plunge the pots into the ground with the plants, or to 
turn them out of the pots and plant them, with the balls 
of earth entire, into the borders of the flower garden. 
T@ potting, one single stem is sufficient for a moderate 
sized pot, if the object be to have bushy plants; but if 
showy plants are desired, one of each of the varied colors 
may be selected for each pot, which should be sufficiently 
capacious to hold them without any crowding, as this 
will cause the plants to grow weak and slender. 


Camellias. 

The camellia is a plant which requires abundance of 
water, and yet is soon killed by suffering stagnant mois- 
ture to remain about the roots. When grown in pots 
there should be abundant drainage; that is, the pots 
should be nearly a quarter filled with pot shreds. The 
soil should be peat-earth and sand, which may be mixed 
with a little vegetable mould, if it is desired to have the 
plant of very luxuriant growth. The plants should be 
potted high so as to let the collar of the plant be quite 
above the rim of the pot. 


Parlor Plants. 

An airy parlor, or drawing-room, with windows facing 
the sun, may be considered a domestic green-house; and 
such apartments may be furnished with flowering plants, 
which will bloom and thrive, if certain precautions be 
adopted. The cultivation of plants in rooms, and on bal- 
conies and window-sills, has indeed become quite a preva- 
lent taste, though it is a department of gardening in 
which very few succeed. The conditions upon which 
vegetation depends are light, heat and moisture. 

Love of Flowers. 

Tell us not that the love of flowers is an indication of 
a weak and effeminate taste; it is only our manifestation 
of the love of the beautiful and true. The woman who 
loves flowers, becomes gentler and more refined from ob- 
serving and nurturing, and associating, as it were, with 
these delicate children of nature ; and the man can hardly 
be cold or hard-hearted, who finds delight in floriculture. 


Violets. 

The violets are universal favorites. The tree violet, a 
double purple variety, is a beautiful flower. Those who 
desire to have flowers through all weathers, and violets 
on their table when snow is on the ground, should pot 
up some roots from the ground, and fill a common gar- 
den frame with them, keeping the frame covered in cold 
weather, and open all fine days. 


Napoleon’s Weeping Willow. 

This willow differs in many respects from the common 
kind, and it is probably the male variety of Salrx baby- 
lonica, of which the only female was known in England. 
It is of much slower growth than the common kind, and 
therefore better adapted for planting in a shrubbery. 


Polyanthus. 

This is a truly beantifal flower. The properties of a 
fine polyanthus are, a round eye, of a bright clear yellow, 
and distinct from the ground color; the latter is most 
admired when shaded with a light and dark rich crimson, 
resembling velvet, with one mark or stripe in the centre, 
of each division of the corolla, bold and distinct from the 
edging down to the eye, where it should terminate in a 
fine point. The florets should be large, quite flat, and as 
round as is consistent with their peculiar, beautiful fig- 
ure, which is circular, except the small indentures be- 
tween each division of the corolla. The edging of the 
flower should resemble a bright gold lace, bold, clear and 
well defined, and so nearly of the same color as the eye 
and stripes, as scarcely to be distinguished. 


Situation of the Green House. 

Now that the glory of the garden is departed and the 
plants must be housed, it is well to think of their so- 
journing-place. The green house if possible should have 
a free exposure to the east, south and west, and be se- 
cure from the shade of trees. On the north side, and 
also in some degree on the east, there should be ample 
shelter from the cutting winds of spring and winter. If 
the green house is connected with the house, it should 
be raised on a sort of terrace a foot or eighteen inches 
from the ground. Many prefer to have the green house 
connected with the house, but it is scarcely as good as to 
have it an entirely separate building. 


The Tropsolum Lobbianum. ¥ 
This is a climbing, winter-blooming plant, which is 
valuable on account of the great quantity of singular 
scarlet, or deep orange-colored flowers, that can be gath- 
ered from it during the winter months. If placed in a 
large tub or pot, and trained up the rafters of the hot- 
house or flower-house, it will grow and bloom profusely ; 
but it must havea warm temperature. In asmall house, 
its rambling habits unfit it, in some respects, for such a 
position, and it is best to train it on a trellis, and limit 
it to a given space—but it cannot well be dispensed with. 


The Cardinal Flower. 

The common cardinalis, which flourishes by the sides 
of little brooks, and in wet places, throwing up its glit- 
tering spikes of flowers, has been described by an old and 
celebrated florist, as ‘‘a flower of most handsome appear- 
ance, which should not be wanting in curious gardens, 
as it excels all other flowers I ever knew, in the richness 
of its color.” 


Garden Anemone. 

The cultivation of the anemone hortensis requires great 
attention in the selection of roots, which are apt to be of 
an inferior quality. They require a deep rich soil, with 
a considerable portion of dressing, covering the crowns of 
the roots about two inches. The tubes are flat, but the 
eye, from which the flower-stem rises, is easily seen on 
one of the sides. 


The Canary-Bird Flower. 

The canary-bird flower belongs to the same genus of 
plants as the common nastartium, and receives its name 
from the resemblance of its partly expanded blossoms to 
canary-birds It grows rapidly, and blooms from mid- 
summer until frosts. 


Sauce for Fish. 
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To Pickle Pork. 
Dredge it with salt pounded nearly as fine as flour; 
place upon four sticks crossed upon a dry, cold flag-stone, 
or in an earthen ware dish; let it remain to drain from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours; then rub it well in with 
a brine, consisting of one pound of salt, half 4 pound of 
coarse brown sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, and a quar- 
ter of an ounce of salt prunel; the last, if the pork is 
delicate, may be omitted. If many pieces are being salt- 
ed, put them intoa tub, antl pack them closely, filling 
up the interstices with common salt; place a weight upon 
the top to keep the meat down, as well as to prevent the 
admittance of any air, and, when taken out for cooking, 
scrape off the salt; wash the pork in several waters, or 
place it under a water-tap, letting the water run upon it 
two or three minutes, turning it occasionally, or it may 
lie in soak half an hour; it should be put to boil in cold 
water, and when the rind is tender, it will be done enough. 


Mutton Soup. 

Put the rations of six into a pan (halfa pound of mut- 
ton will make 8 pint of good family soup), six pounds of 
mutton, cut in four or six pieces; three quarters of a 
pounds of mixed vegetables, or three ounces of preserved, 
as compressed vegetables are daily given to the troops; 
three teaspoonsful and a half of salt; one teaspoonful of 
sugar, and half a teaspoonful of pepper, if handy; six 
ounces of barley or rice, or five tablespoonsful of either ; 
eight pints of water; let it simmer gently for three hours 
and a half, remove the fat,and serve. Bread and biscuit 
may be added in small quantities. 


Mirror Pudding. 

Eight well-beaten eggs, a pound of powdered sugar, 
and two cups of rich cream, flavored with lemon; set it 
on the fire, and stir it till it thickens. The best way to 
do this is to put it in a pitcher, and set it into a kettle of 
warm water, not boiling, or it will crack the pitcher. 
Stir it till it thickens, then set it tocool. Line a dish 
with delicate cream-paste, put in the pudding, with a few 
strips of citron, if at hand. Bake it nearly an hour ina 
moderate oven, covering the rim, if it burns. 


Twenty-four anchovies chopped; ten eschalots; two 
ounces of horse-radish, scraped ; four blades of mace ; one 
lemon, sliced ; twelve cloves; quarter of an ounce of black 
pepper, whole ; one gill of the anchovy liquor; one quart 
of best vinegar; one quart of water. Let the whole sim- 
mer on the fire until reduced to one quart, in a covered 
saucepan, strain, and bottle for use. If required for long 
keeping, add a quarter of an ounce of cayenne pepper. 


Whips. . 

A pound of sugar, the juice of six lemons, mixed with 
® quart of rich cream, and whipped to a strong froth. 
Serve in glasses. If a pine-apple be cut in thin slices, 
sprinkled with sugar, and allowed to stand all night, and 
strained into the sugar through a sieve in the morning, 
it will add very much to the goodness of the whip. 


Calf’s Feet Tea. 
Two calf’s feet boiled in a quart of water, a quart of milk, 
and baked in an oven, with the addition of lemon juice. 
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A Cure for Burns. 

Of all applications for a burn, we believe that there are 
none equal toa simple covering of common wheat flour. 
This is always at hand; and while it requires no skill in 
using, it produces most astonishing effects. The mois- 
ture produced upon the surface of a slight or deep burn 
is at once absorbed by the flour, and forms a paste which 
shuts out the air. As long as the fluid matters continue 
flowing they are absorbed and prevented from producing 
irritation, as they would if kept from passing off by oily 
or resinous applications; while the greater the amount of 
those absorbed by the flour, the thicker the protective 
covering. Another advantage of the flour covering is, 
that next to the surface it is kept moist and flexible. It 
can also be readily washed off without further irrita 

in removing. It may occasionally be washed off 
carefully, when it has become matted and dry, and a new 
covering be sprinkled on. : 


Black, or Beef Soup. 

For soup the shank of beef is the best joint. Cold beef 
steak, and cold roast beef bones, make good soup. Boil 
the shank in sufficient water to cover it five hours. Thir- 
ty minutes before putting the soup on the table, take out 
the meat, thicken the broth with scorched flour mixed 
with cold water; season it with pepper, salt, mace and 
cloves; a*little walnut or tomato catsup improves it. 
Add sweet herbs, or herb spirit, if liked. Some boil on- 
ions in the soup; but as they are offensive to many peo- 
ple, it is best to boil and serve them up by themselves. 
Make force meat balls of part of the beef and a little fat 
salt pork, chopped very fine, seasoned with salt, pepper, 
mace and cloves, and boil them fifteen minutes in the 
soup. 


To tell good Eggs. 

The true way to tell good eggs is to put them in a pail 
of water. If they are good, they will lie on their sides, 
always; if bad, they will stand on their small ends—the 
large ends always uppermost, unless they have been 
shaken considerably, when they will stand either end up. 
Therefore a bad egg can be told by the way it rests in 
water—always end up, never on its side. Any egg that 
lies flat is good to eat, and can be depended upon! 


Soft Sugar Gingerbread. 

A quart of rich cream, three pounds of flour, two pf 
sugar (white is the best). half a teacup of ginger, or the 
juice and rind of afresh lemon. This will keep a long 
time, and when it becomes dry, it can be renewed by 
heating to the boiling point in a covered tin, like any 
other cake. If brown sugar is used, it should be sifted, 
and heated very hot. 


Drop Cakes. 

One pint of flour, half a pound of butter, quarter of a 
pound of pounded lump sugar, half a nutmeg grated, a 
handfal of currants, twq eggs, and a large pinch of car- 
bonate of soda, or volatile salts. To be baked in a slack 
oven for ten minutes, ora quarterofan hour. Theabove 
quantity will make about thirty cakes; the cakes are 
excellent. 


Best Blacking for Boots and Shoes. 

Ivory black one and a half ounce, treacle one and a half 
‘ounce, sperm oil three drachms, strong oil of vitriol three 
drachms, common vinegar half a pint. Mix the ivory 
black, treacle and vinegar together, then mix the sperm 
oil and oil of vitriol separately,and add them to the other 


Bake three hours, and remove the fat. Eat with sugar. 


mixture. 
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Common Family Apple-Sauce. 

Let your stock of apples be picked over several times 
in the course of the winter, and all the defective ones 
taken out. Let the good parts of these be pared, and if 
not used for pies, be made into apple-sauce. Boil itina 
preserving-kettle, and to a pailful of cut apples put one 
sliced lemon. After the apples are tender add a pint 
bowl of brown sugar, and boil them gently fifteen min- 
utes longer. Towards spring, when apples become taste- 
less, a teaspoonful of tartaric acid, diseolved in a little 
water, should be added to this quantity of apple. 


Receipt for Washing. 

Toa quart of soft soap adda quart of water and two 
ounces of borax; dissolve by heat, and then allow it to 
cool!” Place the clothes in water over night; in the 
morning put a pint cup of theabove mixture into a kettle 
holding from eight to ten gallons of cold water. Put it 
over the fire, let it come to the boiling point and boil an 
hour. Wash out of this boiling water and rinse well. 
Begin each boil in the same manner, putting in the same 
proportion of the mixture. Remember to put the clothes 
into the water while it is cold. 


Nutritive Matter in Wheat and Barley. 

Barley is said to contain 65 per cent. of nutritive mat- 
ter; wheat contains 74 per cent. A bushel of barley, 
weighing fifty pounds, therefore contains about thirty-two 
pounds of nutriment, while a bushel of wheat, weighing 
sixty pounds, contains forty-seven pounds. Good oats, 
weighing forty pounds, contain about twenty-four pounds 
of nutritive substance; so that the comparative value of 
wheat, barley and oate in feeding cattle may be repre- 
sented by 47, 82 and 24, the measure being the same. 
For Dropsy. 

Lemons are recommended for dropsy, in a Russian 
medical journal, and are said to be beneficial in the most 
hopeless cases. The first day one lemon was given, after 
taking the peel off, and cutting it up into small pieces, in 
eugar; the two followjng days three were given, and after- 
wards eighteen every day. For nourishment, meat was 
given. In every case, the water came off the seventh day 


Dutch Sweetbreads. 


Two pounds of veal; a quarter pound of suet chopped 
Very fine; four “tops and bottoms,’ soaked in milk; a 
little lemon-peel, grated fine; pe>per, salt and nutmeg to 
taste. Mix all well together with four eggs; make up in 
the shape of sweetbreads; rub over with egg and bread- 
crumbs, and fry of a light brown. Serve with rich gravy. 


American Tooth-Powder. 

Coral, cuttle-fish bone, dragon’s blood, of each eight 
drachms; burnt alum and red sanders, of each four 
drachms; orris root, eight drachms; cloves and ¢inna- 
mon, of each half a drachm ; vanilla, eleven grains; rose- 
wood, half a drachm; rose pink, eight drachms. All to 
be finely powdered and mixed. . 

To Boil Parsnips. 

Wash your parsnips very well, and boil them until 
they become soft; then take off the skin, beat them ins 
bowl with a small quantity of salt, add to them a little 
cream anda lump of butter, put them into a pan, and 
let them boil ¢ill they are like a Custard pudding. Then 
eerve them. 


Flannel Cakes. 

Beat into a quart of new milk or cream the yolks of 
four eggs and the whites of two, a pint of flour, a tea- 
spoonful of salt risings, and a teaspoonful of salt Beat 
the yolks separately from the whites till they are all 
foam; stir the flour into the egg, then the yeast, then 
the milk or cream by degrees. Beat it well when all 
mixed, and let it rise for three or four hours; bake on a 
griddle, or in waffle irons. The batter must be thicker 
for waffles than for griddle-cakes. 


To Roast Ducks. 

Put into a pair of ducks an onion chopped fine, and a 
few sage leaves, pepper and salt; spit, and dust them 
with flour, and baste them with lard. Roast half an 
hour, with a very hot fire; the quicker roasted, the better 
they will taste. Dust them with flour, and baste them, 
just before taking them from the spit. Prepare a gravy 
of the gizzards and pinions, a large mace blade, a few 
pepper-corns, a teaspoonful of lemon pickle, and a spoon- 
ful of catsup; strain, and turn it on the ducks. 

To Stew Pigeons. 

Clean and wash six pigeons; quarter them; with them 
put all their giblets into a’stew-pan, a little bhtter, salt, 
pepper, a bit of lemon peel, two blades of mace, and 
some chopped parsley; stew till tender in a closely cov- 
ered pan. Thicken the gravy with the mixture of an egg 
beaten up, three spoonsful of cream, and a piece of but- 
ter dusted with flour. Stew them ten minutes longer. 


Gen. Twiggs’s Receipt for Hair. 

One drachm of sulphur, half a drachm of sugar of lead, 
four ounces of rose-water. Mix them well—shake the 
phial on using it, and bathe the hair twice a day fira 
week, or longer, if necessary. It does not dye the hair, 
but seems to restore the original color. 


Gingerbread Snaps. ‘ 

One pound of flour, half a pound of treacle, half a 
pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, half an 
ounce of best prepared ginger, sixteen drops of essence of 
lemon, potash the size of a nut, dissolved in a table- 
poonful of hot water. 


Ground Rice Griddle-Cakes, 

Mix half a teacupful of ground rice, very smoothly, in 
a gill of cold milk, and pour it into pint of boiling milk. 
While boiling hot add a little salt, and stir in flour 
enough to make a batter for the griddle. When cool, 
half a teacup of yeast and three eggs will raise it very 
light. 

Cream Cakes. 

Stir a teaspoonful of salt into a pint of thick, sweet 
cream; sift in slowly a quart of flour; roll it an inch 
thick, cut it out with the top of a tumbler, and bake in 
an oven. 


Hair Oils. 

Rose Oil—Olive oil, one pint; otto of roses, five to six 
teen drops. Essence of bergamot being much cheaper, is 
usually used instead of the more expensive otto of roses. 


Rice Plum Pudding. 

Half a pound of rice, half a pound of raisins, half a 
teaspoonful of salt; tie it in a cloth, and boil it two hours 
and ebalf. To be eaten with sweet sauce. 


Gditor's Cable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp PROPRIETOR. 


OUR NEW VOLUME! 

With the present issue we commence the first 
number of the ninth volume of BaLLou’s DoLtaR 
Mowrtuty. Our new type will not be ready 
until the next issue of the Magazine, when the 
pages will present a still brighter and clearer 
face. We have abundant reason to be satisfied 
with the remarkable success of the work, which, 
by reason of its wonderful cheapness, sprung from 
the commencement into a widespread circula- 
tion and popularity, which it has “ily sustained. 
The present forms a convenient period for new 
subscribers to begin, and we take pleasure in as- 
suring our readers that we shall continue to im- 
prove and beautify the work. Let all our friends 
inform their neighbors how cheap and attractive 
a Magazine we publish, and what a fund of read- 
ing, of the choicest character, can be procured 
for one dollar a year ! 


Love axp a Borrie.—Tennyson describes 
a lover, cliriging to the lips of his mistress, in a 
passionate kiss till he draws her whole soul 
through it. Those who make a mistress of the 
bottle often cling to her mouth till they draw her 
whole spirit through them. 


PoxiticaL GRaAMMAR.—It is a curious fact 
in the grammar of politics, that when statesmen 
get into place, they often become oblivious of 
their antecedents, but are seldom forgetful of their 
relatives. 


» 


Money anp Caaracter.—When you have 
lost money in the streets, every one is ready to 
help you look for it; but when you have lost 
your character, every one leaves you to recover 
it as you can. 

Tuese Men!—“ Husband, I don’t know 
where that boy got his bad temper; I am sure 
not from me.” “ No, my dear, for I don’t find 
that you have lost any.” 


Rapip Fortunes.—Fortanes made in no 
time are like shirts made in no time; it’s ten to 


one if they hang long together. 


STRAW MANUFACTURES. 

The business of braiding straw for bonnets is 
one of great extent in Massachusetts, employing 
a very large number of hands. There is an in- 
corporated company at Foxboro’, in Norfolk 
county, which produces annually about two mil- 
lions of bonnets and hats. This company is 
called the Union Straw Works. It has a capi- 
tal of half a million dollars, and employs three 
thousand two hundred and fifty hands. The 
greater part of the employees are females who 
carry on the braiding at their homes, receiving 
the prepared straw from the factory. At Nan- 
tucket an establishment of the same kind is now 
in operation, where about two hundred and fifty 
young women find fall and profitable employ- 
ment. They turn out about one hundred and 
fifty thousand hats and bonnets in the course of 
a year, valued at one hundred thousand dollars. 
There are various other places in Massachusetts 
where straw works are carried on, and the whole 
number of persons in the State employed in this 
way, is upwards of fourteen thousand, nine-tenths 
of whom are females. The total value of the 
annual produce amounts to the respectable sum 
of $5,000,000. If the old adage that “ straws 
show which way the wind blows,” can be relied 
on, Massachusetts people are getting rich on this 
business ; and we would advise any enterprising 
man who wants to give a start to the prosperity 
of his native town, and provide the young wo- 
men thereof with a respectable, pleasant, healthy . 
and profitable employment, to set up the straw 
manufacture among them. 


Tue Basset Cius.—This is the singular 
name of a very useful society in London, the 
object of which is to facilitate friendly relation 
between persons of different states and countries, 
speaking different languages. It has been in 
operation about two years. 

A iterat Joxe —What word is there of 
five letters from which if you take two, six still 
remain? Sixty. 


Ratner rica.—A Spanish poet in love with 
a star, addressed it as the “ Burning doubloon of 
the celestial bank !” 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

We wonder if all our readers have an ade- 
quate notion of this moneyed monster? The 
building itself occupies eight acres of ground— 
think of that, to begin with. It receives from 
five millions to twenty millions a day in notes— 
note that. The bank has its own paper-makers, 
its own printers, and its own engravers at work 
under the same roof, and it.even makes most of 
the machinery by which its work is done. A 
complicated but beautiful operation is a register, 
extending from the printing-office to the banking 
offices, which marks every sheet of paper that is 
struck off from the press, so that the printers 
cannot manufacture a single sheet of bank notes 
that is not recorded in the bank. The room in 
which the notes are deposited, ready for issue, 
sometimes contains one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars! When Rev. Mr. Prime visited 
it, in the vault he saw a director and the cashier 
counting the bags of gold which men were pitch- 
ing down to them, each bag containing a thous- 
and pounds sterling, just from the mint. “ This 
world of money,” he says, “seemed to realize 
the fables of Eastern wealth, and gave me new 
and strong impressions of the magnitude of the 
business done here, and the extent of the rela- 
tions of this one institution to the commerce of 
the world.” 


Tue Merry Monarcu.—Charles II. was 
the wittiest of the Stuarts—none of them were 
wise. The satirical epitaph written upon the 
king at his own request by his favorite Earl of 
Rochester is said to be equally severe and just : 


“* Here lies our sovereign lord and king, 
Whose word no man relies on; 
Who never sajd a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 


The reply was wittier yet. “The matter,” 
Charles observed, “ was easily accounted for— 
his discourse was his own, his actions were his 


ministry’s.” 


An Exr.osion.—A gentleman of Petersburg, 
Virginia, having been told by a wag that the 
best way to clear his stove of soot was to put 
some gunpowder inside and ignite it, tried the 
experiment, and was very much astonished at 
the result. Soot and stove both were blown out 
of the room, and the gentleman followed suit. 


+ 


A Caitic criticisep.—Oliver Goldsmith 
said of Lord Kames's “ Elements of Criticism,” 
“ It is easier to write that book than to read it.’’ 


Uservut Receirt.—To keep water out, use 
pitch ; to keep it in, a pitcher. 


PETTY TRIBULATIONS. 

It is a trite saying that the minor miseries of 
human life are harder to be borne than its great 
calamities. Religion and philosophy arm us 
against the latter, but the former find us defence- 
less. Many a merchant endures the destruction 
of a warehouse full of goods by fire much better 
than he sustains an attack of the toothache. 
The sudden sting of a wasp in the calf of a 
warrior’s favorite leg, starts from his propriety 
the man who could stand against “the world in 
arms.”’ Confess, if you are a bachelor, that you 
may be driven wild by mistake in directing a 
couple of letters, through which you write to your 
laundress: “Nothing would be wanting to my 
happiness, dear Matilda, if you loved me as I 
love you; waves of glory and of gold would 
flow at our feet; I should be richer, prouder, 
happier than a king.” And to the woman you 
are courting: ‘Send me without fail my three 
false dickies and my two shirts for Sunday, as I 
am entirely out of clean linen.” Confess, my 
dear bachelor, that such a double barrelled blan- 
der, so soon as you had found out that you had 
committed it, you will feel much more like 
hanging yourself than if you had lost a fast 
horse, and would be willing to subseribe to the 
immoral axiom of Talleyrand, “a crime is 
worse than a blunder.” 


Curious Exc.usiveness.—Two gentlemen 
of Paris, who are great bibliopoles, have agreed 
(in disgust at the plebeian universality of most 
books, at the present day,) to print a book for 
themselves only. Two volames of it will be the 
whole edition. It is to be printed on vellum, 
with most costly engravings, type cast exclusive- 
ly for it, splendidly bound, and all the materials 
afterwards destroyed—each biblio ristocrat re- 
maining in lordly possession of one. 


> 


“Honors are Easy.”—At the close of the 
reign of Napoleon I. the total number of mem- 
bers of the Legion of Honor was 9000. Great 
progress has been made since then. There are 
now 272,000 members. Their name is, indeed, 
legion.” 


Common Censure.—All men who do any- 
thing must endure a depreciation of their efforts. 
Ic is the dirt which their chariot wheels throw 


up. 


Setr-Evipent.—When a butcher’s cart is 
pilfered of its beef, the owner may be said to be 
“ losing flesh.” 
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The use of air in the animal economy is a sub- 
ject of very little consideration to the generality 
of people. They only seem to know that an in- 
voluntary action of the lungs draws in a certain 
quantity of air, and that when this action ceases 
for any length of time, death ensues. ‘The na- 
ture of air itself, and its relative fitness for sup- 
porting life, are considered very slightly by the 
world in general, and carefully studied by com- 
paratively few persons. Hence we find that a 
very great indifference prevails as to the impor- 
tance of ventilation, and that even those who 
have some definite idea of that importance, are 
often quite ignorant of the true theory for secur- 
ing an effectual ventilation. The air we breathe, 
if not accidentally charged with impurities aris- 
ing from local causes, is perfectly uniform in its 
constitution, all the world over, and at any hab- 
itable height above the surface of the earth. It 
is composed mainly of three constituents, one 
of them carbonic acid, which is positively fatal 
to animal life, another, nitrogen, which is inca- 
pable of supporting that life, and the third, 
oxygen, which promotes and stimulates it to 
excess. By a due blending of these three ele- 
ments in certain definite proportions, the atmos- 
phere we breathe is produced ; whereas by a mix- 
ture in any other proportions the result would 
be an atmosphere unfit to breathe. The oxygen 
is the stimulating property of the air, and the 
nitrogen serves to dilute it to the proper degree 
for the purposes of supporting animal existence. 
Air is also necessary for the growth of plants, 
and to support combustion. But plants take 
from the air a different element to nourish them 
from what animals do, they using the carbonic 
acid, while we appropriate the oxygen. Fire also 
appropriates the oxygen for its support, rejecting 
the nitrogen and carbonic acid. It will thus be 
seen that air is vitiated for man’s use, both by 
being breathed and by combustion, and if not 
renewed by fresh supplies containing oxygen, it 
becomes unfit to support animal life. . 

The proportion of carbonic acid contained in 
a given quantity of pure air is only one.two- 
thousandth of the whole volume. There is also 
about one per cent. of watery vapor, and the re- 
mainder is nitrogen and oxygen, in the propor- 
tion of seventy-eight of the former to twenty- 
one of the latter. Atmospheric air can be made 
artificially, by mixing the gases in these pro- 
portions. The union of these gases in the at- 
mosphere is not a chemical combination, but a 
simple mixture of the elements, as is abundantly 
proved by the experiments of chemists, in easily 
separating the component parts from each other. 


This facility of separation it is, which so admir- 
ably adapts the air to the purposes for which it is 
destined. No one gas can iaterfere with or retard 
the other’s action; there are no affinities to be 
overcome, or existing combinations to be broken 
up, before the agencies of the watery vapor, car- 
bonic acid, and oxygen, can be exerted in their 
important functions for the support of animal 
and vegetable life, the painting of the earth with 
beauty, the clothing of it with verdure, and the 
gradual dissolution of its rocky surface into the 
materials for a fruitful soil. Each substance 
takes freely what it needs from the atmosphere, 
and imparts what it would get rid of, while this 
universal servant of nature fetches and carries 
for all, with the utmost readiness and untiring 
assiduity. 

Respiration and combustion, which are ever 
active upon the surface of the earth, remove the 
oxygen from the atmosphere and substitute car- 
bonic acid in its place. The latter is a deadly 
poison, aud by its undue presence the air becomes 
unfit to support animal life, even before one half 
of the oxygen it contains is consumed. A man 
in full health by the absorption of oxygen and 
giving forth carbonic acid,.in breathing, spoils in 
twenty-four hours, 720 cubic feet of air, or the 
full contents of a room ten feet by nine, and eight 
feet high. The combustion of three ounces of 
charcoal produces the same effect. It is estimat- 
ed that a factory which consumes ten tons of coal 
daily, renders unfit for respiration over three 
million cubic yards of air, which would cover a 
space of a quarter of a mile square to the height 
of six feet. But alarming as this consumption 
of vital air appears, with reference to the sup- 
port of animal life, the meays of renewal and 
supply are so abundant that there is no percep- 
tible waste in the life-sustaining elements of the 
earth’s atmosphere. Prevost has calculated that 
the loss of all the oxygen employed in respira- 
tion and combustion, upon the whole surface of 
the globe, for one hundred years, could not di- 
minish the whole quantity by one seventy-two- 
hundredth part, a proportion too small to admit 
of observation. 

But the waste of oxygen and accretion of 
carbonic acid which respiration and combustion 
cause, is compensated by the vegetable kingdom, 
which gives out oxygen for the most part, and 
absorbs the poisonous gas. A healthy growing 
plant, exposed to the sunlight, is found to absorb 
carbonic acid, and to emit oxygen from its green 
leaves. In the dark the reverse of this action 
takes place, oxygen being taken up and carbonic 
acid emitted. Hence the noxious effect of sleep- 


ing at night in a close room with plants in it. 
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The colored parts of plants, such as flowers and 
fruits, also take up oxygen and put forth carbonic 
acid. But as the action of light upon the surface 
of the globe is predominant throughout the 
greater portion of the twenty-four hours, and the 
green surfaces greatly preponderate throughout 
the vegetable world, the ultimate effect is, that 
an action contrary. to that which animals pro- 
duce upon the atmosphere, is caused by plants, 
and the beautiful compensation of nature is kept 
up. There are many other admirable phenomena 
in reference to air, which we should be glad to 
notice, such as its elasticity, its weight, extent, 
and adaptation to barometrical measurements ; 
but our space will not allow, and we must break 
off here, after exhorting our readers to get as 
much fresh air as they can, if they would have 
vigor in the frame, health on the cheek, and fire 
in the eye. 


A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS. 

M. Flourent, who has for fifty years presided 
over the Natural History Museum of Paris, and 
has, like the ancient Roman Augurs, examined 
the entrails and stomachs of fowls with scientific 

_curiosity, now propounds the results of his long 
experience. He avers that birds, of whatever 
sort, are an unmitigated blessing to the farmer, 
and that the detritus and organic particles found 
by inspection in hecatombs of volatiles, which, 
by the assistance of Royal Forest Rangers, he 
has sacrificed on the altar of utility, show an 
immense predominance of insect “ corpuscula” 
in their digestive organs, thre traces of cereal or 
other valuable products being infinitesimal in 
comparison. 


Corrricat.—In the United States, copyright 
lasts for twenty-eight years, and an extension is 
granted to the author, if he lives, or to his 
widow, children and grandchildren. In England, 
the copyright lasts forty-two years absolutely, for 
the author’s life, and seven years after his death. 


Banx-Nore Crrcoration.—It is estimated 
that the bank-note circulation of the banks 
throughout the United States, on the first of 
July, was $150;000,000, resting on a specie 
basis of $100,000,000. 


Mortatity.—The average number of daily 
deaths in Boston is twelve; but, during the 
present year, two days passed without the occur- 
rence of a single death. 


AnomMALy.—Punch says: “ The 
comet rejoices in a tail, which, strangely enough, 
has been denied to the dog-star.” 


CALIFORNIA WOOL. 

The raising of wool in California bids fair to 
be a most important source of wealth to the new 
Pacific State. The quantity is steadily and rap- 
idly increasing, and wool is destined, ere long, 
to be the most valuable article of export which 
she sends to the East. Very early after the set- 
tlement of the country by our people, some at- 
tention was given to this branch of agricultural 
pursuits, and small quantities of wool were from 
time to time received from San Francisco. But 
the material was very badly sorted—the coarser 
and finer qualities heing mixed together indis- 
criminately—so that it could not be used by our 
manufacturers without great trouble and loss. 
For the manufacture of the finer kinds of cloths, 
it was necessary to cull the wool and reject a 
large portion, which was then sold at a great loss 
to the makers of the coarser kinds of carpeting. 
Buta thorough system of sorting and grading is 
now practised by the California growers—the 
article being divided into twelve grades, and 
packed separately. In this way, the manufac- 
turer is enabled to purchase an entire lot of the 
quality he desires, without being subjected to the 
inconvenience and loss of culling out what is 
useless to him, and disposing of it below cost. 
Tn a few years, the finer wools of California will 
equal the best of the Australia product, which 
is so highly esteemed in European markets, and 
the coarser qualities will be raised in great 
abundance. The product of the present year is 
estimated by intelligent Californians to amount 
to a million and a quarter of pounds, worth at 
least four hundred thousand dollars. 


A snort Sermon.—We have often thought 
that short sermons were more impressive than 
long ones. Here is a thrilling one on the vanity 
of human riches—“ Shrouds have no pockets.” 


From ovr new Dictionary.—Dog stealing 
“in the second degree” —hooking sausages. An. 
acute angle—any angle that enables you to cross 
a street so as not to run against a bore. 

Axssurp.—An English Justice Shallow has 
laid it down as a principle of law, that a physi- 
cian is not entitled to payment if the patient 
dies under his treatment. 


your steep ?—Then hold up 
your arm ; the flow of blood will cease directly. 
So says Brown Dupin, a French surgeon. 


Mitirary Parapox.—A disorderly orderly 
sergeant. 
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ARTESIAN WELLS. 

The Artesian well is a vertical perforation of 
the outer crusts of the earth, of a small diam- 
eter, and frequently of great depth, through 
which subterranean water forces itself to the sur- 
face, and ofcen to a considerable height above. 
This mode of procuring water is not one of 
modern invention, though it has been greatly im- 
proved in our day by the application of ma- 
chinery to the work of boring, and by using cast- 
iron pipes to shield the hole from sand or other 
loose material that may be encountered. The 
name Artesian is derived from the French Prov- 
ince of Artois, the ancient Artesium, where for 
hundreds of years great attention has been paid 
to this method of procuring fresh water. At the 
convent of Chartreux, at Lillers in Artois, there 
is a well of this kind which was bored in the year 
1126. They are also found of great antiquity in 
Stuttgard inGermany. This mode of obtaining 
water was also practised in Egypt a thousand 
years ago, or more; and the Chinese claim to 
have known the art and used it for thousands of 
years. Among the philosophers of antiquity, 
the phenomenon of such vast quantities of water 
spouting up from such great depths, was ex- 
plained upon the hypothesis that this subterra- 
nean water was the product of aqueous vapors 
ascending from the interior parts of the earth, in 
consequence of the central heat, and that the 
generating force was sufficiently powerful to 
condense the water to such a degree, that its own 
elasticity would drive it up whenever an aperture 
was made. 

But modern science, in its geological investi- 
gations, has furnished a far more rational and 
consistent solution than this which makes cen- 
tral heat reduce vapor to water, and then con- 
dense it to a degree beyond the power of atmo- 
spheric pressure. Geology teaches us that there 
are various crusts enwrapping the earth, which 
are superimposed one upon another; that some 
of these are loose and porous like sand or pumice- 
stone, and that others are close and impenetrable 
to water like clay and limestone. It also shows 
us that these various strata have been pressed 
out of their horizontal position and elevated at 
certain points, forming hills and mountains, 
while at others they have been bent down, form- 
ing valleys, and at others still they preserve their 
horizontal position, forming plains. Now where 
one of these porous or water-bearing strata is 
exposed upon the’sides or tops of mountains, it 
becomes denuded, or uncovered, and is cut off, 
80 that the rain and melted snow enter this 
stratum at the exposed sections, and the water 
makes its way by gravity through its length, 


under the bottom of valleys or the level of 
plains, forming vast reservoirs, and sustaining a 
hydrostatic pressure equal to the height of the 
section where the water enters. Then, when the 
crusts of earth and rock above the water-bearing 
stratum are penetrated by an Artesian well, the 
water is forced up through the aperture by the 
pressure of the column extending from the top 
of the mountain, down through the length of 
this stratum to the bottom of the well. In this 


way it is, that the water from these wells is often 
forced to a considerable height above the level of 
the earth where they are bored, though the well 
itself be thousands of feet in depth. The sup- 
ply of rain falling upon hills and mountains is 
found by observation to be sufficiently great to 
keep such strata fully saturated with water, and 
consequently to furnish an unfailing supply to 
the wells. It is also found by observation that 
the discharges of these wells is much more co- 
pious in rainy seasons than when the weather is 
dry. Thus the wonderful fountain of Vaucluse, 
celebrated by Petrarch, which is a natural Arte- 
sian well, discharges 4780 cubic feet of water per 
minute in dry seasons, but after great rains the 
quantity is three times as great. The average 
discharge is about 9000 cubic feet per minute, a 
quantity amply sufficient to supply a sizable 
river. 


The condition of country necessary to make 
Artesian wells effective to procure water, must 
therefore be that of a plain or valley bordered by 
high hills or mountains. But these mountains 
need not necessarily be near the locality, but 
may be fifty or even several hundred miles dis- 
tant. For the water-bearing strata beneath a 
level country are continuous for hundreds of 
miles, and the impermeable strata which pre- 
serve the subterranean water in its place, are 
continuous also. These alternating strata oper- 
ate, in fact, like vast water pipes beneath the 
surface of the earth, and man’s hydraulic works, 
costing millions of dollars for a few miles of 
pipe to supply a single city with water, are but 
a feeble imitation of them. The Artesian well 
at Lillers, of whose antiquity we have spoken 
above, is situated in the midst of an immense 
plain, where not the least appearance of hill or 
mountain is to be seen on either side. But 
though the sources are beyond the view, they are 
not too distant for nature’s laws to operate ; and 
the same heights that supply the rivers Lys and 
Cauche, the one flowing into the North Sea and 
the other into the English Channel, doubtless 
contain the outcropping stratum which conveys 


the water to the ancient well of the nuns of 
Chartreux. 
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In various parts of the United States, Arte- 
sian wells have been bored with great success, 


There is one at St. Louis, Mo., which is 2199 
feet in depth, or five-twelfths of a mile. There 
is one at Louisville, Ky., nearly as deep, which 
was bored by Messrs. Dupont, paper manufac- 
turers of that city. The water rises in a beautiful 
jet from a depth of 2086 feet, but from the ac- 
count contained in the Courier of that city, it 
would appear that the proprietors purpose to 
penetrate to a still greater depth, in order to pro- 
eure a quality suitable for use in their paper 
works. The water now obtained is however 
found, upon analysis, to contain medicinal prop- 
erties similar to those of the famous well of Kis- 
singen in Bavaria, the curatjve virtues of which 
are quite famous; and it is supposed that they 
may be applied with equal benefit to the purpose 
of restoring the sick to health. In boring thus 
far, some twenty different strata of limestone 
rock have been penetrated, which are separated 
by intervening layers of softer material, usually 
shale or sand, and various jets of water of dif- 
ferent qualities presented themselves succes- 
sively. At the depth mentioned above, the 
present stream appeared, which rises consider- 
ably above the surface, and discharges three 
hundred and twenty-five gallons of water per 
minute, or over a million gallons in three days. 
The well at St. Louis is the deepest that has yet 
been bored in this country or in Europe; and 
that at Louisville is the next in depth. The 
third is the medicinal well at Kissengen, which 
is 1878 feet deep, and the fourth is the well at 
Grenelle near Paris, which raises hot water from 
a depth of 1806 feet. 


A coop Sien.—The taste for slang written 
by women with alliterative titles, once so popu- 
lar, is dying out. Women who write in this 
style are now consigned to Coventry by public 
opinion, just as women caught in pantaloons 
are conveyed to the station house by the eity 
police. 


Oxp Aoe.—Paulding is 
eighty-one, and Irving seventy-eight years of 
age, yet both of these men have led laborious 
literary lives. Many of the best productions of 
genius have been the creations of late manhood 
or of old age. 


Disconrext.—Nothing casts a denser cloud 
over the mind than discontent, rendering it more 
occupied about the evil that disquiets it than the 
means of removing it. 
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CALIFORNIA TREES, 
There is a grove of mammoth trees in Cala- 


veras county, California, which attracts much at- 
tention from visitors to that section of the country. 
To accommodate visitors there is a public house 
atthe grove, and a newspaper is printed at the 
place, which rejoices in the name of the “Big 
Tree Bulletin and Murphy’s Advertiser.” Not 
having the “ Big Tree” on our exchange list, 
we are unable to give our readers any very 
definite idea of the character of the paper; but 
as it is edited and printed upon the stump of one 
of the monster trees which has been cut down, 
we preseme, it must be, from its stumping pro- 
pensities, a political concern. Bishop Scott 
visited the great trees during a recent tour in 
California, and says the grove which is about a 
mile in circuit, contains ninety six of them. 
The grove stands in the midst of a forest of large 
pine and cedar trees, but overtops them all, mak- 
ing them look like saplings. Some of the great 
trees are over one hundred feet in circumference, 
and from four to five hundred feet in height. 
They have all been named for States of the 
Union, distinguished men, classical characters, 
or some peculiarity of their appearance; and 


‘among them may be seen “ Winfield Scott,” 


“ Hercules,” “‘ The Two Guards,” “The Three 
Graces,” etc.,ete. The * Father of the Forest,” 
the largest one of all, lays prostrate upon the 
ground, having been blown down by some 
mighty wind. This tree measures one hundred 
and twelve feet in circumference, and its present 
length is three hundred feet. But the top has 
been broken off, and as the diameter at the place 
of fracture is eight feet, it is estimated that the 
part which is gone measured one hundred and 
fifty feet, making the whole length four hundred 
and fifty feet. 


Lreat Caritar.—It was the remark of an 
eminent English barrister that the greatest ele- 
ment of success at the bar was commencing 
without a shilling. Many of our practitioners 
begin and end with that capital. 


A smart May.—A man dropped a letter into 
the post-office, the other day, with the following 
memorandum on its corner for the benefit of alb 
indolent postmasters into whose hands it might 
fall: “‘ Please hasten the delay of this !”’ 


Gerrine n16n.—One glass of brandy set a 
young man, the other day, to dancing on the top 
of a house in New York. Half a dozen glasses 
would have set him pirouetteing on the top of 
Trinity Church steeple, we suppose. 


Forcign Miscellany. 


The Duke of Wellington’s coffin has been 
placed in a sarcophagus in St. Paul’s, London. 

Queen Victoria is the possessor of the only 
= and authentic portrait of Oliver Crom- 
well 


There are 150 foundling hospitals in France. 
One in Paris receives 5000 children a year. 

Tn 1856 upwards of 11,000 males and 600 fe- 
males were imprisoned for debt in England. 

A society has been started in London for pro- 
curing play-grounds for poor children. 

The use of chloroform in cases «of spasmodic 
diarrhea is recommended by Dr. Wolsey, of 
Edinburgh. 

The Medical Times says there are 134,000 
bachelors in Australia, who would be glad to 
take and maintain wives. 

One hundred thousand deaths occur in Eng- 
land, annually, from consumption ; 26,000 from 
cholera, diarrhea and dysentery; and 17,000 
from the various forms of typhus fever. 

The Olympian games, after being discontinued 
for fifteen hundred years, are re-established at 
Athens, in the ancient Stadium, by a decree of 
the Queen Regent of France. 


- The poorest church.living in London is that of 
Woburn Church, Tavistock place, St. Pancreda. 
It has decreased so as to amount to only be- 
tween £5 and £6. 

The statue to be erected at Prague to the 
fate Marshal Radeteky will be supported on 
shields upheld by eight colossal figures, made of 
the metal of the Sardinian cannon. 

In Dover Castle, England, there is a collection 
of the pikes or lances of the renowned “ Six 
Hundred,” who, in the charge across the plains 
of Balaklava, immortalized themselves. 

Borneo, next to Australia, is the largest island 
én the world, its length being 800 miles and its 
breadth 700. It contains a population of three 
millions of people, all capable of civilization. 

A correspondent of the London Times says a 
friend of his whe stood twice for a seat in Par- 
liament, spent more than £12,000 or $60,000 to 
‘carry on the campaigns. 

When a Russian soldier is drawn for the con- 
scription, in five years he is considered legally 
dead ; and if a wife does not see her husband 
for five years, she may marry again, 

An American has just purchased for 75,000f. 
the famous chateau of Monte Christo, near 
Saint-Germain, which was built by M. Alex- 
ander Dumas at an expense of more than 
400,000f. 

While excavating a grave in the jail grounds 
at Dorchester, England, for the convict Seal, a 
piece of tesselated Roman pavement was found, 
the pattern very distinct, and the colors rich in 
variety 


It is stated in a letter from Rome that damp. 
and the smoke of wax candies have done consid- 
erable injury to the famous fresco of the ‘‘ Last 
Judgment,” by Michael Angelo, ia the Sistine 
Chapel. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The duchess of Malakoff, eelissier’s bride, is 
much petted and admired in London society. 


Some of the wealthiest and noblest ladies of 
Paris have commenced a crusade against hoops. 

Hein-Fung, Emperor of China, was born in 
August, 1831, and ascended the throne in 1850. 

Paris papers announce the “emigration ” into 
Guadaloupe and Martinique of 1500 negroes in 
good condition. 

Prussian monetary arrangements give the 
prince regent an income of £360,000, and leave 
£240,000 to the crazy king. 

Experiments with a safety raft of American 
invention have been lately made on the Seine, in 
France, with great success. 

Twenty-five lunatics in the Zurich asylum, 
Switzerland, are the victims of table-turning and 
spirit rapping. 

Mr. Layard has another good enterprise on 
hand. He has left England for Italy, where he 
is to explore for lost treasures of art. 

Lord Derby is laboring under an organic dis- 
ease—Punch says he has been so long in the 
stable his heart has become ’ossified. 


The widow of the sculptor Crawford has gone 
to Italy to superintend in person the completion 
of her late husband’s commission. 

The number of French troops in Rome is to 
be increased by the addition of seven companies 
of the 20th battalion of the famous Chasseurs 
a-pied. 

Theodore S. Fay, Esq., was recently married 
at Berne, to an interesting young Swiss lady. 
Dr. Abbott, with his wife (Mr. Fay’s oniy 
daughter), is now in this country. 

The specie. in the banks of Europe exceeds 
£160,000,000 sterling, more. than one-fourth of 
which is held by the Bank of France and the 
Bank of England. 

Vice-Admiral Mainwaring recently died at 
Bath, England. He was Lieutenant of the 
Naiad, and served under Lord Nelson at the 
battle of Trafalgar, in 1805. 


By an examination of the British Home 
Office returns, it seems that one in twenty of the 
population of Barkenhead appear for some crim- 
inal offence before the magistrates of that town. 

The Prussian historian, Ranke, is now at 
Venice, engaged in collecting, in the archives of 
the republic, materials relating to the history of 
England during the last three centuries. 

A marriage between a Frenchman and an 
English girl, duly solemnized in England, both 
parties being of full age, has been declared void 
in France for want of the consent of the hus- 
band's father. 

A London jeweller has designed and mounted 
a magnificent diadem for the Princess Wor- 
owzoft, of Russia. It is made of nine brilliants 
of enormous size, surmounted by smaller stones 
—the whole costing £20,000. 

The musical joke against the Mayor of Leeds 
will not soon be forgotten. His worship, it 
seems, whilst the unrivalled festival orchestra 
were performing one of Mendelsshon’s sublime 


symphonies, expressed a desire that the fiddling 
shoul 


d cease and the concert begin. 


RECORQ OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


The Great Western Railway of Canada will 
have in future solid iron bridges. 


’ There are 468,000 slaves at the South who are 
church members. 

The total number of churches of every descrip- 
tion in Philadelphia is three hundred and seven. 

A glass of water obtained from the spring of 
the year, is said to be delicious. 

Punch says that the inventor of the steam- 
engine was a man of great engine-uity. 


Why is four-cent sugar like a man that never 
surrenders? Because it is clear grit, and nothing 
else. 

The oldest organized fire company in the 
United States, is said to be the Honuee, No. 
5, of Salem, Mass., which was organized in 
March, 1788. 

According to a late estimate, there are in the 
State of New York 100,000 voters who never 
visit the polls, and 200,000 who only do so 
occasionally. 

Just think of it! A little rising two hundred 
and thirty years ago, twenty four dollars pur- 
chased the entire city and county of New York. 
Wonder what it can be bought for now? 


A fellow entered the basement of a church one 
Sunday afternoon during service, and walked off 
with the priest’s coat, which was hanging on a 
hook. We suppose the fellow thought he had a 
righg to the garment, as the priest had hooked it. 


During the seventeenth century, the patents 
granted for inventions in England were 250; in 
the next hundred years they amounted to 2500, 
and in the first fifty years of the present century, 
they had exceeded 250,000. 

The Guards’ Memorial is to be erected in 
Waterloo Place, on the north side of Pall-mall. 
The monument itself will consist of four large 
to be cast — taken at 

bastopol, and the pedestal is to be of granite. 
Mr. John Bell. is the sculptor. 

Cincinnati has 1656 public lamps, which cost 
the city $33,261 annually, or $20,50 each; and 
light the streets for a distance of 352,138 feet or 
sixty-six and sixty-nine one-hundredths of a 
mile. Davenport, Iowa, has 200 public lamps 
at an annual expense of $7200, or 336 each. 

The mummy of an Egyptian Princess, from 
Egypt, was a short time ago landed in England. 
It is intended for exhibition. An embalmed cat 
was found in the same case with the lady, which 
fact is considered sufficient evidence that the 
lady was never married. e 

The New York hackmen are now licensed, 
and wear badges, and are obliged to cards, 
which they must present to each “ fare,”’ giving 
their Bn Ie address, and a reference to the 
mayor’s office, so that persons aggrieved may 
know where to apply for redress. 

The Supreme Court of New York have de- 
cided that all the charitable legacies of the late 
Anson G. Phelps are valid, except the conditional 
one of $50,000 for a college in Liberia, which is 
void from uncertainty. 


Miss Lizzie Petit is reading ‘“ Shakspeare ” 
at the South. 


A vein of valuable red chalk has been found 
in Gold Canon, Sierra county, California. 

Ladies’ Clubs are the latest subject of conver- 
sation in upper-ten-dom, New York city. 


Hon. Mrs. White, the reputed author of “ John 
Halifax,” is married to a Southern planter. 


The law in Washington against carrying con- 
cealed weapons is said to have had a most salutary 
effect. 


The New York Journal of Commerce says the 
Pm milk is becoming bluer and bluer every 

ay. 

The Methodists of Alabama have raised 
$300 000 as a beginning for an endowment fund 
for a university at Greensborough. 

Longfellow’s poem of “ Daybreak ” (one of 
the pieces in his volume of “ Miles Standish ”’ ) 
has been set to music by Balfe. 

The Boston authorities have made a coatract 
with a Philadelphia firm, to furnish 6000 tons of 
cast iron pipe for their water works, at $20 a ton. 
This is a low figure. 


In Auburn, Alabama, general wonder has 
been excited by an attachment formed between 
a dog and a calf, the two sleeping together, and 
fighting for each other if necessary. 


A new steam canal boat, called the Samuel 
B. Burgess, has been placed on the Erie Canal, 
drawing when laden with five thousand bushels 
of corn, only four feet ten inches of water. 


Mr. and Mrs. Weldon recovered damages to 
the ‘amount of $1500 from the Harlem, N Bes 
Railroad Company, for being knocked down by 


company’s horses. 


John Riley, Jr., of West Troy, N. Y., after 
dancing at a ball, ate heartily, went to bed and 
died of indigestion before morning. Moral— 
don’t take late suppers. 

In Cincinnati a servant girl of somnambulic 
habits, after leisurely promenading the roof of a 
high ree fell into the street and fatally in- 
jured herself. 


The Secretary of War is said to have cons 
cluded a contract for Burnside’s breach-loading 
carbine to the amount of $25,000, this arm hav- 
ing been recommended by the Board of Exam- 
iners at West Point in July last. 

A man named Thomas Grafton, living in New 
Bedford, has recently deserted two of his chil- 
dren under such singular circumstances that he 
is jadged to have become partially insane, on 
account of the death of his wife. 


The Newburyport Herald reports the shi 
busy; there are halfa dozen vessels, nae 
to 1100 tons burthen, now on the stocks in that 
city, and three or four hundred carpenters find 
constant work. 


A new iron region has been discovered in 
Missouri, about thirty miles from the celebrated 
iron mountain. It is located upon a tract of 
12,000 acres, entered at the government price 
within three years by Napoleon Aubachon. The 
ore lies in hiils, easily accessible, and is of the 
purest quality, 


100 MERRY MAKBNG. 


A certain aristocratic lady wont take a news- 
paper because it’s made of rags. 

To cure the toothache—let an omnibus 
over your foot. é 

The man who lately received a lock of hair, 
is on the look out for a key to it. 

Old maids are fond of pairs, but’ cannot en- 
dure any reference to dates. 

What is that which increases the effect by di- 
minishing the cause? Apair of snuffers. 

When may two persons be said to be half- 
witted ? hen they have an understanding be- 
tween them. 

What is the difference between a sailor and a 
soldier? One tars his ropes, the other pitches his 
tent. 

“T am told, miss, that your lover plays and 
drinks?” ‘“O, yes, sir! he plays the flute 
divinely, and drinks continually at the spring of 
Helicon.” 

A punsterobserving a gentleman folding some 


-bank bills, remarked : ‘‘ You must be in excel- 


lent business, as I see you double your money 
very easily.” 

What is the difference between the man that 
keeps watch on board aship and a phrenologist ? 
One iooks out ahead, and the other looks in a 
head. 


“What do you propose to take for your 
cold *”’ said a lady toa sneezing gentleman. “ O, 
I'll sell it very cheap! I wont higgle about the 
price at all.” : 

A captain of a privateer, who had been in an 
engagement, wrote to his owners that he had re- 
ceived but little damage, having only one of his 
hands wounded in the nose. 

“ We wont indulge in such horrid anticipa- 
tions,”’ as the hen-pecked husband said, when the 

n told him he would be joined to his wife 
in another world, never to separate. 

An English paper states: ‘‘ Yankee steamers 
are so light in the Western rivers, that they can 
jump over a mud bar, float easily on wet grass, 
and are obliged to lie at anchor when there is a 
heavy dew.” 

It is an actual fact that a man who attempted 
to huga beautifal young woman named Miss 
Lemon, has sued her for striking him in the eye. 
He is altogether unreasonable. Why should he 
squeeze a lemon unless he wants a punch ? 

“Can you tell me,” asked a‘ pundit, “why a 
conundrum that nobody can guess, is like a 
ghost? Shall I tell you now or next month ?” 
“ Now, if you please.” “ Well, sir, sooner or 
later everybody must give it up.” 

“Cesar, what’s become ob dat darkey who 
stole de taller?” “He has been taken up on 
affadavy, and carried up to de sperm court to 
heb it tried” “On an affadavy, Cesar ?’ 
“ Yes, I seed the handle ob it.” 

An ignorant minister having remarked in the 
presence of Dr. South, that the “Lord had no 
need of man’s learning,” that witty divine re- 
plied, “still less has he need of man’s igno- 
rance.” 


A doctor lately performed an extraordin 
operation—the patient died, the doctor oo ad 

There is no difference, sometimes, between the 
leg of a calf and the calf of a leg. 

It is extraordinary how many defects we dis- 
cover in a friend after quarrelling with him. 

Uneasy is the head that wears a wig in a gale 
of wind. 

“ Yours is a very hard case,” said the fox to 
the oyster. 

The man who was always splitting with 
laughter, has been recommended to try an axe. 


It has been suggested that the tail of the comet 
is caused by the dust it kicks up in travelling. 

. All railroads running to fashionable waterin 
places in summer season are trunk lines. ~ 

A coquette is a female general who builds her 
fame on her advances. , 

“Mr. Conductor,” asked a railroad passenger, 
“are we running on time to-day?” ‘No, sir, 
we are running for cash.” 

* T’ve risen from the bar to the bench.” That’s 
what a lawyer said on quitting the profession 
and taking up shoe-making. 

The times are said to be so hard in Halifax, 
that the two editors of the newspaper published 
there smoke the same cigar—taking it by turns. 

Aunt Betsey has said many good things ; 
among the rest, that a newspaper is like a wife, 
because every man should have one of his own. 


Colorable Logic.—How would you prove that 
black was white ? ~ | seizing hold of an Bthi- 
opian serenader, and giving his face a good 
washing. 

“ My German friend, how long have you been 
married?” “ Vel, dis is ating I seldom don’t 
likes to talks abouts, but ven f dus, it seems to 
me about so long as it never vas.” 

We hear now and then of absconding railroad 
contractors. not a matter of much surprise, 
when it is remembered that it is a regular busi- 
ness of those fellows to make tracks. 

A friend inquires whether a man cannot vote 
by telegraph. This is a question for political 
wire workers to solve. Our own opinion is, that 
it depends entirely upon the regulation of the poles. 


In order to see the comet in its full glory, take 
a good glass. If this fails, take two glasses. 
Should this prove insufficient, take more glasses, 
and you will in time be able to see not enly one, 
but two comets—perhaps more. 


Not long since, there might have been seenon . 
the window of a dirty little shop in an obscure 
part of London, this announcement: “ Goods 
removed, messig 


A young man in Cincinnati, named Pike, 
having grown rich in the whiskey trade, has just 
erected a magnificent opera house, the finest in 
all the West, and a wag wants him to call it 
“ Pike’s Alco-Hall.” 


| 
poetry composed on any subject.” : 
An editor of Indiana was attacked by a man 
for some personal grievance. The editor says : 
“To avoid injuring him, and prevent his in- 
juring us, we got out of the way.” Sensible 
man! 
| 


Sketches from our Humorous Gallery. 


A Young Man in search of a Good Opening. 
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Zeplogical Monster Fete—in a very few minutes the animals will be fed! 
| 4, ‘y A Night Concert. 
Taking and Overtaking. 
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| 
One of Fox's Martyrs. 
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The Tiptoe of Expectation. Rattling Fellows. 
A Hanging Matter A Post-Boy. 


